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The Poet's Birthplace, Haverhill (before restoration). 


HAT heroes have done, the poet 
enshrines in song; the soil 


reddened by their precious 
blood is made doubly sacred by its cele- 
bration in the beautiful imagery of the 
bard. But the singer can not only deepen 
the classicism of classic ground, he can 
also immortalize before unknown locali- 
ties and humblest acts. That little hilly 
corner of Massachusetts known as Essex 
County — let us call it Whittier Land — 
is only about half as large as Grecian 
Attica, and yet almost every square mile 
of its coast line has been made by the 
genius of one man as classic as the soil 
once covered by the Athenian demos, 
from Sunium’s marbled steep to the sum- 
mits of Parnes. And as the returning 
Athenian mariner, having rounded the 
Cape of Sunium, could catch afar the 
gleamof Athena’s spear on the Acropolis 
and take in at a glance the whole sweep 
of the peninsula’s western coast, so 


from many a hill in Essex may one view 
nearly its whole area. The summit of 
Powow Hill in Amesbury is only ten 
minutes’ walk from the house in which 
Whittier passed the greater part of his 
life as an author, and from this lookout 
his eye could gradually travel over the 
scenes of nearly all his famous ballads. 
Far to the north he could discern the 
White Mountains and the lovely region 
of Ossipee and the Bearcamp, where he 
had passed so many delightful summer 
months. As his glance passed to the 
south, it would rest on the dim, isolated 
cone of Agamenticus,— more like a violet 
cloud than a mountain; still southward 
lie distinct in the encircling blue the 
Isles of Shoals ; on the shore side stretch 
the long beaches of Hampton and Salis- 
bury, now all white with continuous lines 
of summer cottages,— the scene these 
of “The Tent on the Beach”’ ballads, 
“The Wreck of Rivermouth,” etc.; out 
from Hampton juts the Boar’s Head, 
— “the grisly head of the boar”’ ; south- 
ward still, and the eye passes over Plum 
Island (“like a whale aground’) and 
the great rolling sand dunes of Ipswich, 
to rest on the far-off gleam of the head- 
land of Cape Ann and the Gloucester 
shore, where once stood the “ garrison of 
Cape Ann”; in the distance, inland, 
Danvers is descried, the scene of the 
“Witch of Wenham,” and one can almost 
see Oak Knoll itself, the home in his 
later years of Whittier; half turning, 
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and sweeping the horizon to the west, 
you see Haverhill, the birthplace of the 
poet (or a glimpse of it) ; while in the 
background towers Wachusett, and to the 
northwest range the lofty Pawtuckaway 
hills or mountains of New Hampshire, 
thus completing the circuit. In this sur- 
vey you have thrown a bell-net over 
Essex County, and more; it is the land 
of Whittier, his Ayrshire ; it is all loving- 
ly depicted in his verse. ‘here it all lies 
rugged and rustic and picturesque, rimmed 
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Johnson, John W. Chadwick, Higginson, 
3artol, Booth, Hawthorne. 

The present landowners of Essex are 
far enough away from Boston to be un- 
corrupted by it. ‘They are unmetropoli- 
tanized, and in the more secluded rural 
parts have nearly the unsophisticatedness 
and simplicity of life found in Cornwall 
or the Scotch sea shires. In Rockport 
and Gloucester the landscape is rough 
and wild,— chiefly granite and wild roses, 
apparently. Light the air and pure the 





Whittier’s Amesbury Home. 


with sand and the blue brine, dotted with 
farmhouses and gray barns, and its hill- 
sides and valleys, crofts and meadows 
and forests, a mosaic in midsummer of 
every imaginable shade of color,— green, 
brown, purple, etc. 

This old Essex County cannot be put 
into a statement or a verse. The swash 
and swell of the waves on its beautiful 
stormy coast lisp only a fragment of its 
secret. Its ever-winding, winding coun- 
try roads and wild-flower-perfumed lanes 
whisper, “It is not in us.’”’ Those won- 
drous nerve-centres, that Anglo-Saxon 
race-stock, sturdy and liberty-loving, — 
there is the core of the matter. "Tis the 
cradle of genius, this little region; here 
dwelt the forebears of Longfellow, Lowell, 
and Emerson; here have lived General 
Bartlett, the Storys, the Verys, Garrison, 
Epes Sargent, Charles T. Brooks, Samuel 


soil. The pastures strewn with enormous 
elliptical rocks like giant whales or ichthy- 
osaurs, with perhaps a wild rose or a 
huckleberry bush pendent from a crevice 
in their smooth rounded sides. In an 
orchard of apple-trees you will perhaps 
meet with huge, isolated, lichened, house- 
like rocks, apparently stranded there in 
some flood, but now laved only by the 
grass of smooth and long cultivated soil. 
Around the orchard will lie old pastures 
full of huckleberries, blueberries, or rasp- 
berries, hard-hack, and here and there a 
po‘ato patch. The salt estuaries make 
far into the land, and are bordered by 
salt-grass meadows where is cut the hay 
stored in the old shingled barns. 

There is something delightfully quiet 
and idyllic in the back streets of such a 
clean and quaint little town as Rockport, 
seen early of a dewy July morning. 














Whittier's Study in 


Here are humble homes (sailors’ homes, 
many of them), scrupulously clean with 
paint and whitewash. In this dooryard 
you observe an old classic urn (by what 
chance strayed here?) ; in another lie 
sea shells and brain coral, brought from 
beyond seas; here under apple-trees, a 
mile inland, is an old dory, filled with 
soil and a-bloom with sweet-williams and 
nasturtiums. All the houses and yards 
are tiny; here in the dense shade of 
these apple-trees hens are singing cheer- 
ily in their paling’d yard, while over the 
white front door 
clambers a wild 
rose. Over the way 
is a sunken garden 
full of currant 
bushes, now red 
with fruit. 

What is there in 
such scenes as these 
that always gives 
one a strange, poig- 
nant-sweet thrill — 
as of Platonic remi- 
niscence of having lived it all through long 
ago one’s self? Or is it a thrill of desire 
to cuddle down in such a safe, peaceful 
retreat, to nestle down here away from the 
glare of the lidless eye of Consciousness, 
and never know more the sad thoughts 
of philosophy, the consciousness of the 
infinitude of space and the realities of 
sorrow and crime? 

I will suppose, reader, that you and I 








Old Block House in Newbury. 
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the Amesbury House. 


are together making an itinerary of the 
Essex coast, and together visiting the 
homes and haunts of the author of 
«‘Snow-Bound.”’ Beginning on the south, 
at Lynn, we are interested, of course, in 
visiting the locality of High Rock, once 
the home of Moll Pitcher, celebrated by 
Whittier in his early suppressed poem of 
’32 —which probably not a dozen per- 
sons living have ever read. I am one of 
those, however, having discovered two 
copies of the poem (bound up with old 
pamphlets, and not then identified as 


Whittier’s). It is 
immature, but 
glowing in_ style, 


and well worth 
looking over. 

As the clean and 
pleasant little pro- 
peller steamer, that 
now plies daily, in 
summer, between 
Boston and Marble- 
head, rounds into 
Marblehead Har- 
bor, you see before you the locality made 
famous by “Skipper Ireson’s Ride.” 
You land at “ Pitman’s Wharf ”— the 
bourse, it might be called, of the old 
times, or sailors’ forum — where poor 
Ireson was thrown down, fettered, and 
tarred and feathered, and whence he took 
his involuntary ride up State Street and 
through Washington to the Salem line 
and back again. 
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Wishing to get over to Marblehead 
Neck, the promontory that forms the 
harbor, we are accosted by an old white- 
haired, mahogany-faced individual, with 
small brass rings in his ears, and honeyed 
words upon his tongue, who offers to row 


us over for a reasonable sum. We ac- 
cept, and get aboard. 
“You see that peé-azza?” inquires 


Captain Glass, as he rows us along. 
“Well, that house is the fo?-ri-rate’s 
house, where they took smuggled goods.” 





james T. Fields. 


We afterward find out that about the 
only man in the town who talks in the 
old Marblehead dialect lives in that poi- 
ri-rate’s house. 

“You see that white yatt,” says the 
skipper; ‘that’s Giner’l Butler’s yatt 
Ameriky. ‘That house you see down the 
harbor is Mr. Burgess’s house. I worked 
for him ; too bad he died, just as he had 
everything complete and nice about the 
house ! ”’ 

Returning to the mainland, za the 
little steam ferry-boat, we land and stroll 
about the narrow old streets, admiring 
the mossy and lichened old roofs, the 
nirrow windows, two panes wide, in some 
of them,! and watching the steam-drill at 

1 These little slits of windows remind one somehow of 
witches. As Dr. Holmes puts it in his recent whimsical 
verses, ‘‘ The Broomstick Train” — 


“In Essex county there’s many a roof 
Well known to him of the cloven hoof; 
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work where they are blasting out rock in 
a back street preparatory to laying down 
water pipes. For even old Marblehead 
has at last been reached by the wave of 
“modern improvements,” and has city 
water and electric lights. Even as we 
passed along, we met a line-man who said, 
in response to a query, that he was that 
day (in August, ’91) putting up the first 
electric street lamp in old Marblehead. 
Ah, shade of Floyd Ireson! may the day 
be far distant when the quaint old scenes 
that knew thee once shall know thee no 
more! Let them put in their city water 
and electric lights if they will only spare 
the quaintness of the old houses. 

Passing up the coast, we shall now visit 
the scene of the wreck immortalized in 
Whittier’s “Swan Song of Parson Avery.” 





Bayard Taylor. 


I hunted long in vain for the origin of 
the title of that ballad, and at last found 
it in Cotton Mather’s “ Magnalia Christi,”’ 
Vol. I. bk. iii. ch. 2. Speaking of the 
shipwreck of Avery and Thatcher, and 
of Avery’s prayer uplifted to God just 
before the waves overwhelmed him, 
Mather quotes a line : 


* Carmina jam Moriens Canit exequialia Cygnus,”’ 


which had been found in the chair of a 


The small square windows are full in view 
Which the midnight hags went sailing through, 
On their well-trained broomsticks mounted high, 
Seen like shadows against the sky; 

Crossing the track of owls and bats, 

Hugging before them their coal-black cats.” 




















Old Street 
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Dr. Hottinger 
eight days before 
he was drowned 
in Lake Leman. 
«And never for- 
get,” says Mather, 
“the memorable 
swan-song which Avery, not eight days, 
but scarce eight seconds of a minute, 
before his expiration, sang in the ears of 
heaven.’ Or, as Whittier says: 


“The ear of God was open to his servant’s last 
request; 
As the strong wave swept him downward the 
sweet hymn upward pressed, 
And the soul of Father Avery went, singing, 
to its rest.” 


Thatcher’s Island, so named from one 
of the shipwrecked ministers, lies a few 
hundred yards off from the Rockport 
shore. Its two magnificent lighthouses 
have lamps of the first-class, — five-wick, 
— forming two 
powerful Fresnel f™& 
lights. About half | 
a mile farther north 
lies Straitsmouth Is- 
land, which has a 
‘small harbor light- 
house on it. It was 
off Straitsmouth, tra- 
dition has it, that 
the “shallop Watch 
and Wait” first 
struck, on a sunken 
rock, which, when 
the water is rough, 
you may locate, as we did, by the 
flying spray, and which is indicated in 
calm water by a buoy anchored by it. 


Pitman’s Wharf. 
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> Near by are two groups of rocklets 


called “ The Selvages ” (or salvages— 
derivation evident). From the sunken 
rock —now called Avery’s Rock 

the ship must have drifted to Thatch- 
er’s Island, north end, where she 
went to pieces, as it was on this is- 
land that Thatcher’s quaint narrative 
tells us he and his wife were cast. 

It is a pretty ad- 
venture, — the getting 
over to Thatcher’s Is- 
land. If you are a 
good walker, you will 
not ride out from 
Rockport in the dust, 
but “cut across”’ the 
meadows, a most pic- 
turesque walk. When 
you come out on the 
coast, this side of the 
great ‘Turk’s Head 
Inn, with its flying flags and outlying cot- 
tages, you are directed to asignal-pole, and 
are informed that, if you will wave your 
coat therefrom as a signai, one of the 
lighthouse keepers will come over and 
row you across! And sure enough, while 
you wait knee-deep in fragrant grass and 
flowers and cooled by the always fresh 
breezes of the great peninsula, you are 
flattered by seeing a boat put off from 
the island, which you find is at your ser- 
vice, with the kindest and most genuine- 
hearted of island light-keepers in the 
world to row you and talk to you. From 
the lighthouse top your view includes Aga- 





Plum Island. 


menticus, Isles of Shoals, and the fringes 
of ships thronging the entrance to the 
harbors of Portsmouth and Newburyport. 
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Mr. Drake, in his work on the Legends 
ot the New England Coast, has given the 
original sources from which Whittier drew 
in composing some of his ballads of New 
England ; among others Drake gives the 
story of “The Garrison of Cape Ann,” 
transcribed from the “ Magnalia Christi.” 
A wild and rocky place still, this ex- 
tremity of Cape Ann, albeit it is over- 
swarmed by mushroom summer resi- 
dences. The most conspicuous flowers 
are the wild blood-red roses, 
as Lucy Larcom’s volume of 
poems reminds us by its 
pretty title. One may fancy, 
if he chooses, these crimson 
blooms to be mementoes of 
the old garrison days, symbols 


across to Thatcher’s Island, off Rockport, 
thence to the table-land of the Great 
Boar in New Hampshire, — four steps in 
all from Boston. In sailing to the Boar’s 
Head, you pass by Salisbury Sands, a sec- 
tion of the beach which is separated 
from Hampton Beach and the Boar’s 
Head by the Hampton River. At the 
northern extremity of Salisbury Sands, at 
the mouth of the Hampton River, Whit- 
tier and Bayard Taylor and James T. 





of those times of bloodshed. 

The extreme point of the 

Cape is strewn with the most | i. | a 
remarkable débris of wave- \ i NWA 
worn rocks I have ever seen. Ve aH aE 







If, as Thoreau put it, Cape 
Cod is the arm and fist of 
Massachusetts in posture of 
defence or warning, then one 
might fancy these rocks of 
Cape Ann to be her bared 
teeth. The nakedness of the 
rocks to a line far up from the water is 
absolute — not a seaweed, not a barnacle 
even, on them; the life all pounded and 
hammered and washed out of them by 
the everlasting surges. It is a picture of 
desolation like that of a mountain sum- 
mit above the limit of vegetation. Here, 
then, is the scene of Whittier’s ballad 
not one of his strongest, but still of 
value. And around the berry bushes 
and cedars flit yellow-birds and _ spar- 
rows just as they did two hundred years 
ago, and the surf breaks just as it did 
then, and the roses bloom as then. But 
where is the old garrison house? Gone, 
like all of its class. True, there is one 
of these old block houses still standing ; 
namely, at Old Town, or Newbury proper. 
It is in Little’s Lane, out in the country, 
but is used as a residence, and the old 
embrasures are all filled up, so that little 
trace of its original appearance remains. 
A giant with seven-league boots going 
northward from Boston would step from 
Nahant to Marblehead Neck, thence 
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The Friends’ 


Meeting-House, Amesbury. 


Fields camped out, and here the poet 
lays the scene of “The Tent on the 
Beach,” and of his superb ballad, “ ‘The 
Wreck of Rivermouth.” 

Salisbury Sands have been of late years 
invaded by summer cottages. Years ago, 
when I was there, there was not a cottage 
the whole six miles, and now they cover 
the whole distance, and an electric rail- 
way connects them, cross country, with 
Amesbury va Salisbury Centre. 

We will approach the scene of the 
camping out from the Hampton side, 
leaving the cars at Hampton station, and » 
taking stage across the salt meadows for 
three miles to the beach. 

The Boar’s Head, at Hampton Beach, 
is a most noble promontory, hard to 
match anywhere —a great wedge driven 
into the deep, or say a ship’s prow; sides 
almost sheer, and fringed with dwarf 
cedars (gray with cedar plums), as well as 
with small bushes ; the top of the wedge 
a flat table-land,— an acre or so,— green 
with grass and sprinkled with clover, 
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buttercups, and other meadow flowers. 
Standing on this bluff alone, you get the 
feeling of being at sea and still on land. 
The chord of color is green and blue and 
white and blue again,—the grass, the 
sea, the cloud, and the sky; not a shrub 
or tree breaks the unity of impression, 
sky-line and lawn-edge being identical, 
while on either side is a foam-fringed 
crescent of steel-blue sea sweeping away 
on the one hand to Little Boar’s Head, 
and on the other to Salisbury Sands. At 
its seaward point bare and broken rocks 
stretch out, “like broken vertebre of 
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Through the early gray, and sees him shake 
The morning mist from his scalp-lock of pines.’ 
[ Lowell, “ Pictures from Appledore.” 


> 


From the Boar’s Head Hotel on the 
bluff it is only a mile’s walk to River- 
mouth Rocks, which are indeed visible 
at low tide from the bluff. As we walk 
along, we meet a fisherman, who remarks 
as his dory grounds on the beach, “ ‘The 
sea makes, and I’ve got to get to New- 
buryport to-night with these cunner and 
sea-perch.” Further talk reveals the sad 
fact that within one year he has lost 
father, wife, daughter, and a son, having 





Moonlight on the Merrimac. 


’ 


some fabled sea-monster,” as Drake says 
in a fine descriptive passage on the bluff, 
and show where the sea has been playing 
havoc with it. Whittier alludes to this 
promontory frequently in his writings, 
speaking of it in “The Tent on the 
Beach ” thus: 


“Northward a green bluff broke the chain of 
sand hills.” 
Here, as all along the coast, Agamen- 
ticus is seen lifting his “blue disk of a 
cloud the woodlands o’er.” 


“ He glowers there to the north of us 
Wrapt in his mantle of blue haze, 


Him first on shore the coaster divines 


but one son left— they two now alone. 
The wife, he said, had trouble with her 
“bronicle tubes.” ‘She ’n’ me never 
had no words together no more than you 
’n’ me talkin’ together now. I never 
struck her in my life as some on ’em 
does; we never had but one quarrel,” 
says the skipper, with pathetic voice. In 
contrast with human sorrow note now 
yon little sandpiper gayly hopping along 
over his shadow in the silvery sand-mir- 
ror, getting sea crumbs for his dinner. 


“ Rivermouth Rocks are fair to see, 
By dawn or sunset shone across, 
When the ebb of the sea has left them free 
To dry their fringes of gold-green moss; 
For there the river comes winding down 
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From salt sea-meadows 
and uplands brown, 
And waves on the outer 
rocks a-foam 
Shout to its waters, 
‘Welcome home!’ ” 
So run the lines 
of the matchless mel- 
ody. “Fair to see”’ 
they may be at times 
of day, but gaunt and 
grisly and barnacle- 
gray they were to us, 
and bearded with 
tangled sea-weed — 
ten or fifteen feet 
high at low water. 
Not here, but farther 
up the river, we must 
imagine Goody Cole, 
of the ballad, looking forth from her cot- 
tage door at the shallop sailing down 
and out. 
“*She’s cursed,’ said the skipper; 
fair; 
I’m scary always to see her shake 
Her wicked head, with its wild gray hair, 
And nose like a hawk, and eyes like a 
snake!’” 


‘speak her 


Poor old Eunice Cole! Whittier de- 
scribes her again in his ‘“ Changeling.” 
She lived alone in a little hut in Hamp- 
ton, shunned and feared by all as a witch. 
To keep her from broomstick pranks, the 
court of our ancestors ordered her im- 
prisoned and a lock and chain to be kept 
onher leg. She died miserably all alone ; 


pa ey a 





The Home of Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
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‘The Laurels,” 
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on the Merrimac. 


and, after some days, when her death was 
discovered, she was hastily buried and a 
stake driven through her poor old body, 
to exorcise the evil spirit inhabiting there. 

Before turning southward on your 
Whittier itinerary, do not forget to visit 
the Isles of Shoals, one of the poet’s 
favorite haunts. Here yet sings the 
Sappho of these islands, Celia Thaxter, 
in her flower-imbedded home, and to- 
day, as for a thousand years before, the 
blue brine of the sea is churned into 
foam fountains by the half-hidden rocks, 
or thundering through the narrow chan- 
nels combs over into great volutes of 
sun-filtered emerald. What Whittier and 
Lowell and Celia Thaxter have seen you 
may see. If you 
ever had a hanker- 
ing to believe in 
Tritons and sea 
nymphs and_ that 
sort of thing, the in- 
clination grows 
stronger here of all 
places, so far away 
from all impure 
traces of land and 
fresh water. ’Tisa 
great place for poets 
—the Isles of 
Shoals. You would 
not be at all sur- 
prised to see old 
Triton rise furtively 
from behind that 
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The Merrimac from Hawkswood. 


mid-ocean rock out there, and give you 
a special and private toot on his wreathéd 
horn. 

Returning now to Amesbury, we go to 
take one more look at the little house on 
Friend Street, so long the home of the 
poet, and where he received so many 
friends great in name and fame. A plain 
wooden building, with (now) a bay win- 
dow over the front porch. In the rear 
the same quiet old pear and 
apple garden — like Shakes- 
peare’s in Stratford. The 
house is now occupied by 
Judge Cate. Whittier’s study, 
as well as a chamber above, 
was always kept ready for his 
occupancy. ‘There is a little 
anecdote of ‘ Snow-Bound ”’ 
which, I believe, has not 
hitherto got into print. | 
got it from Mr. H. G. Hud- 
son of Amesbury, who got it 
from Whittier’s nephew, Mr. 
S. T. Pickard, of the Portland 
Transcript. It seems that 
Mr. Pickard, being one day 
at the Amesbury home, hap- 
pened to look into a barrel of rubbish 
or ashes in the back yard, and discover- 
ed a rough bunch of paper, crunched 
into a wad by the hand. He spied Mr. 
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Whittier’s writing on it, and 
taking it out saw that he 
held in his hands the rough 
draft of “ Snow - Bound” ! 
He carefully smoothed out 
the creases of his precious 
document, and, as it had got 
wet, spread it out in the 
orchard to dry (it was in a 
long string of slips, that had 
been pasted together, as writers are wont). 
He went away, and, returning in an hour 
or so, found his treasure gone! Whittier 
had discovered and destroyed it — to the 
great chagrin of the “smart” Yankee 
journalist. 

All the environs of Amesbury are beau- 
tifully picturesque. Nothing could be 


more wildly singular, for instance, than 
Mrs. Spofford’s island, cleft in twain by 


= 
ate 


A Bit of Newburyport. 


the road and the chain bridge. And 
castle-ish and Old-World-ish, too, is that 
great hill residence once dwelt in by Sir 
Edward Thornton and now owned and 


used 
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used as a summer residence by William 
H. Moulton of Newburyport. The resi- 
dences of the town are creeping slowly 
up Powow Hill, and it is to be feared 
will in time cover it. It is the view from 
this hill that is given in 
the beautiful passage at the 
opening of “ Miriam”: 
“One Sabbath day my friend 
and I 
After the meeting, quietly 
Passed from the crowded vil- 
lage lanes, 
White with dry dust for lack 
of rains, 
And climbed the neighboring 
slope, with feet 
Slackened and heavy from 
the heat, 
Although the day was well- 
nigh done, 
And the low angle of the sun 
Along the naked hillside cast 
Our shadows as of giants vast. 
We reached, at length, the topmost swell, 
Whence, either way, the green turf fell 
In terraces of nature down 
To fruit-hung orchards, and the town 
With white pretenceless houses, tall 
Church-steeples, and, o’ershadowing all, 
Huge mills whose windows had the look 
Of eager eyes that ill could brook 
The Sabbath rest. We traced the track 
Of the sea-seeking river back 
Glistening for miles above its mouth 
Through the long valley to the south, 
And, looking eastward, cool to view, 
Stretched the illimitable blue 
Of ocean, from its curved coast-line; 
Sombred and still, the warm sunshine 
Filled with pale gold-dust all the reach 
Of slumberous woods from hill te beach, — 
Slanted on walls of thronged retreats 
From city toil and dusty streets, 
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On grassy bluff, and dune of sand, 

And rocky islands miles from land; 

Touched the far-glancing sails, and showed 
White lines of foam where long waves flowed 
Dumb in the distance. In the north, 


Dim through their misty hair, looked forth 





**Curzon’s Bowery Mill.” 


The space-dwarfed mountains to the sea, 
is 


From mystery to mystery ! 

An even more varied and delightful 
walk of the poet’s and of all Amesbury 
lovers of nature is that up the Merrimack. 
It flashed over my mind at once as I 
walked that road (now traversed at hourly 
intervals by quiet electric cars which 
scarcely disturb the poetical impression, 
for it is a purely rural street, only a 
country road) that this was the road of 
Whittier’s exquisite “ River Path,” which 
was written about 1863, when he was liv- 
ing here in Amesbury. Internal evidence 
confirms this. 

As you go up the river, inquiring as 





Powow River and Hill, Anesbury. 











Joseph Cartman's House, Newburyport, where Whittier spent his last Winter. 


you go, you come after a mile or two to 
The Laurels, which are the high border- 
ing banks and up-sloping land adjacent 
on the opposite side of the Merrimack 
(you are walking up the left bank proper 
of the river). ‘These Laurels are wooded 
slopes, clad in white pines and mountain- 
laurel intermixed. ‘The annual parties 
to The Laurels, celebrated by the frequent 
vers @’ occasion of Whittier, used to be 





Whittiers Desk at Joseph Cartman's. 
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organized by Mr. 
William Ashby, a 
Quaker gentleman 


of Newburyport. 
The poems apropos 
are “QOur River,” 
«June on the Mer- 
rimack,” and “ Re- 
visited.” 

About four miles 
up the stream, if 
you have very sharp 
eyes, you may dis- 
cern where the little 
Artichoke River 
steals through the 
rushes into the 
larger stream. Its 
exit is only a few feet wide. When 
you are rowed over, you find that a hun- 
dred yards up stands “ Curzon’s bowery 
mill,” and throws its dam across ‘the 
stream, forming a lake rather than a river 
on the further side. ‘This river-lake, 
wood-embowered, is the “ pictured Arti- 
choke.” sung by Whittier, and painted 
and painted again (with the mill) by 
artists. It is happily called pictured, 
from the beautiful mirror its waters make 
when the sun flings tree-shadows into its 
translucent depths. Sweet-scented azaleas 
hang over this mirror, too; the water 
bears yellow and white lilies, and rare 
old birches of giant size lean over the 
water, and at their feet grow ferns of im- 
mense fronds. J. Appleton Brown, the 
artist, haunts these solitudes ; rented, in 
fact, a cottage a summer or two ago of 
the Marquands, who own the little mill 
now. A Marquand married Margaret 
Curzon, one of the daughters of the 
former owner of the mill. The an- 
cestral mansion is just at hand, with giant 
elms in the old lane before it. There is 
a jolly Rollo-book Jonas, too, who will 
show you over the ancient pleasaunce 
and garden and orchard. Mr. Whittier, 
Jonas tells, used often to come out here 
for wild flowers. Jonas tried hard to get 
him into the birch-bark canoe, but in 
vain. It is to Margaret Curzon, be it 
known, that Whittier wrote his poem, 
“ Flowers in Winter” (about 1856), on 
receipt from her of some painted flowers. 
He suggests that her fair hand had per- 
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chance caught the trick of skill of that 
old “Wizard of-the Merrimack,’’ who 
could call green leaf and blossom back to 
frosted stem and spray. 
Fill soft and deep, O winter snow! 
The sweet azalea’s oaken dells, 
And hide the bank where roses blow, 
And swing the azure bells! 
« O’erlay the amber violet’s leaves, 
The purple aster’s brookside home, 
Guard all the flowers her pencil gives 
A life beyond their bloom. 
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bachelor who had rowed us over), I en- 
tered Curzon’s mill. Outside was soli- 
tude of the woods and the rain; inside, 
half reclining by the great millstones, in 
the midst of cobwebbed and floury hick- 
ory beams, of the rich polished brown 
color only seen in old mills, was good 
Jonas, with his green goggles and ham- 
mer, pecking away at the millstones. We 
had heard the click! click! of his pick 
before we reached the mill. 





The Powow River near its Junction with the Merrimac. 


“ And she, when spring comes round again, 
By greening slope and singing flood 
Shall wander, seeking, not in vain, 
Her darlings of the wood.” 


On your right, as you come up from 
Amesbury, you pass (or glimpse at a dis- 
tance off in the woods) the site of Mabel 
Martin’s cottage, and soon find yourself 
in the very heart of witchdom and gla- 
marye. It is easy to see how Mr. Whit- 
tier got his themes for his witch ballads. 
The region is full of legends of this sort 
—of headless men, singing witch-grass, 
witches’ springs, haunted mills, phantom 
ships, and spectral armies. 

There was a smart summer shower of 
some length in progress as, under the 
pilotage of “John” (the tall, shy old 


“ The cobwebs close are pencils of meal 
Painting the beams unsound, 
And the bubbles varnish the glittering wheel 
As it rumbles round and round,” 


sings that queer old misanthrope-poet of 
Concord, W. E. Channing, in a stanza 
wondrously fine. "Tis partly true of 
Curzon’s, except that the beams are far 
from unsound there. 

Jonas, be it known, is both gardener 
and miller, — has been such for the past 
twenty years, —a quaint and canny, spare 
and adust person, with crow-tracks all 
over his face, but no crow-nests in his 
hair. Shrewd, shrewd, those little twink- 
ling eyes, and rich the store of rural wis- 
dom behind them ! 

Here, then, we are, all snug and cosy, 








while the rain comes down on the roof, 
streams from the eaves and blurs the river 
view. 

“T noticed a red-painted horseshoe 
over the door,” said I. 

“Ts there one there?” says Jonas, 





Whittier's Birthplace, Haverhill. 


slyly, getting up and going out to look; 
“‘why, yes, you are right.”’ 

The rogue! A very transparent, naive 
piece of simulation that, O Jonas! As 
if you did not know that horseshoe to be 
there! As if you hadn’t placed it there 
yourself, and painted it bright red so no 
witch could mistake it ! 

Indeed, it was this lurking half-belief 
in witches that I detected at the bottom 
of Jonas’s soul which gave their choicest 
flavor to the witch stories with which he 
regaled us,—the scene of the stories be- 
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ing the farms of neighboring farmers who 
brought their grists to the little mill to | 
ground ; they were men whom the milk 
had known well in years past. 

“ Amos Chase,” said Jonas, “ had a cow 
that one night got her horns locked be- 
tween the spokes of his cart 
wheel, and work and twist her 
head as he might, out the 
horns would not come. Amos 
reached the solemn convic- 
tion that the cow had been 
bewitched by a relative of 
his, an old woman named 
Chase, who lived not far off. 
He believed that she had 
first turned the critter into 
a horse and ridden it all 
night round the _ barnyard, 
and then, when she _ had 
placed its head between the 
spokes of the wheel, had 
turned it back into a cow 
again. He was so afraid of 
offending the witch if he 
should cut off a piece of the 
cow’s horn that he preferred 
to saw out a spoke of the 
wheel, and did so.” 

‘“‘ By the way,” said Jonas, 
after doing a little picking at 
the stone, — addressing his 
remarks ostensibly to good, 
awkward, taciturn John, who 
had laughed nervously at the 
story of the cow, and evi- 
dently had himself an un- 
acknowledged deep-down 
half- belief in witches, and 
who, if he had been called 
upon to preside at a witch 
trial, would no doubt have 
echoed the remark of the Scottish judge 
to the thief, ‘“ Ye’re a vera clever chiel, 
but ye wad be none the waur o’ a hang- 
ing,’ — “by the way did you ever hear 
about farmer ’s wife and the cheese? 
Well, it seems that the insides of her 
cheeses would keep running out after 
she had put them away on the buttery 
shelf. Some one told her to put a 
red-hot horseshoe in the mixture next 
time she made cheese, for it was 
evident that witch Chase had a grudge 
against her. So said, so done. In went 
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Old Kitchen and the Room in which Whittier was born. 


the horseshoe hissing hot into the mix- 
ture. In about ten minutes a little girl 
comes running over from witch Chase’s 
saying that Marm Chase had burnt her 
foot, and asking for some liniment to 
relieve the pain. Mrs. , however, 
refused to give her any, for if she did it 
would nullify the remedy for the cheeses. 
So Marm Chase had to grin and bear it.” 

In a beautifully illustrated souvenir sup- 
plement to the New York Ledger for Jan- 
uary 11, 1890, was published a ballad by 
Mr. Whittier which in beauty and spirit 
is almost, if not quite, equal to the bal- 
lads of his best days. It is called “The 
Captain’s Well.” I passed the well 
which the poem commemorates as I 
came down from Amesbury Centre for 
my river walk to the Artichoke. It is 
on the main street to Newburyport just 
opposite Haverhill Street. It has been 
disused for a few years, but, since Whit- 
tier’s ballad appeared, some one has 
painted in large white letters on one 
of the boards covering its mouth the 
inscription : 

THE CAPTIN’S WELL, 

the spelling of which is not over and 
above successful. The old Bagley house 
adjoining is now owned by Jacob R. 
Huntington. 

The story of the shipwreck of Captain 
Valentine Bagley had been familiar to Mr. 
Whittier from his boyhood, but it had 





not seemed to his fancy suitable for a 
ballad, not even when his attention had 
been called to it by Mrs. Spofford —as 
she has told me. Mrs. Spofford there- 
upon wrote and published some verses 
on the subject, which she would not have 
done had she known that Mr. Whittier 
was going to change his mind. How- 
ever, she (I suppose) and we are only 
too glad that he did, after all. 

When Valentine Bagley was wrecked 
off the coast of Arabia, July roth, 1792, 





Celia Thaxter'’s Cottage, Isles of Shoals. 


he was only eighteen years old, and a 
common sailor.! He wandered for fifty- 
one days over the desert, suffering in- 
tensely from lack of food and water, and 
from heat, having been robbed by Be- 
douins of all his clothing. In his agony 


1 T am indebted for several facts about Captain Bagley 
to Mr. H. G. Hudson, of Amesbury, the manufacturer of 
the beautiful Whittier souvenir spoons, — one of them com- 


memorating this very ballad. ® 
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he made a vow to God that, if he would 
spare him to return to his native land, he 
would dig a well of living waters, so that 
none should suffer as he had done. 
“Pity me, God! for I die of thirst; 

Take me out of this land accurst; 


And if ever I reach my home again, 
Where earth has springs, and the sky has rain, 


I will dig a well for the passers-by, 

And none shall suffer with thirst as I.” 

He was rescued, and, returning to 
Amesbury in 1796, began at once to dig 
the well he had vowed : 

** Why dig you here?’ asked the passer-by; 
‘Is there gold or silver the road so nigh?’ 


‘No, friend,’ he answered, ‘ but under this sod 
Is the blessed water, the wine of God.’ 


* And the well I promised by Oman’s sea 
I am digging for him in Amesbury.’ 
His good wife wept, and his neighbors said: 
‘The poor old captain is out of his head.’ 


But from morn to noon, and from noon to night 
He toiled at his task with main and might; 
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And when at last from the loosene: 
earth, 

Under his spade the stream gush« 
forth, 


And fast as he climbed to his 
deep well’s brim, 

water he dug for follows 
him, 


The 


He shouted for joy: ‘I have 
kept my word, 

And here is the well I promise: 
the Lord!’ 


The long years came, 

long years went, 

And he sat by his road-side well 
content; 


and the 


He watched the travelers, heat- 
oppressed, 

Pause by the way to drink and 
rest. 


And the sweltering horses dip, 
as they drank, 

Their nostrils deep in the cool, 
sweet tank; 

And, grateful at heart, his me- 

mory went, 

Back to that waterless Orient, 


And the blessed answer of prayer, 
which came 


To the earth of iron and sky of 


flame.” 





Deer Island Pines. 
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Captain Bagley died about 1836. He 
was a charter member of the Warren 
Lodge of Masons in Amesbury. ‘There 


is a very rare little book in which alone 
is to be found any printed account of the 
Captain, and that is only of an incidental 
nature. By correspondence with a de- 
scendant of Captain Bagley living in 
Maine, Mr. Hudson (the jeweler be- 
fore mentioned) discovered a rare old 
oil portrait of Bagley painted in Eng- 
land in 1807, and succeeded in obtain- 
ing it for the Warren Lodge of Ames- 
bury. 

\ few miles up the Merrimac from 
Amesbury lies Haverhill, the birthplace 
of Whittier. Here, three miles from 
the business centre, is the old Whittier 
homestead, the plain old Quaker farm- 
house, with its heavy beams and low 
ceilings, the brook before the door, 
and the big barn across the way. 
This is the scene of ‘ Snow-Bound.” 
Not far away is the site of the little 
country schoolhouse, where the poet 
of rural New England learned to read. 
To the old farm came William Lloyd 
Garrison, to talk with the elder Whit- 
tier about his boy’s future. Garrison 
learned (as we are told in the Life 
of Garrison, by his sons) that, almost 
as soon as the boy had been able to 
write at all, he had been writing verses, 
and, when pen and ink failed him, he 
resorted to chalk or charcoal, and 
all with so much secrecy that it was 
only by removing some rubbish in the 
attic that his MSS. were brought to light. 
When Garrison urged the father to give his 
son an education, and allow him to follow 
the evident bent of his genius, the father 
replied, “Sir, poetry will not give him 
bread,’’—- a prediction which was true of 
Whittier’s early life, but which is em- 
phatically negatived by the thousand- 
dollar cheque received for "the ballad 
printed in the Ledger. 

It was on the old farm that Whittier, 
like Garrison, had a little bit of shoe- 
making experience. He was taught the 
art of making ladies’ slippers by a young 
man who worked for his father, and he 
earned enough by it to pay for a suit of 
clothes and his board and tuition for six 
months at the Haverhill Academy. At 
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the anniversary reunion of Whittier’s 
class in this school in 1885, Mr. Moses 
Emerson, who was Whittier’s teacher in 
the district school, and lived with the 
Whittiers for a year, related that Whittier 
worked at his shoemaking in one of those 
little shops often seen in the yards of old- 





The Little Brook. 


fashioned farmhouses. He sat on a bench 
amid tanned hides, pincers, bristles, paste- 
pots, and rosin, stitching for dear life. 
I’ll warrant those slippers were well made, 
too. If I were a millionnaire, I would 
give a thousand dollars for a pair of 
shoes made by Whittier from a piece of 
leather tanned by John Brown. In his 
shoe-bench Whittier had a little “ draw,”’ 
or drawer, in which he kept his papers 
ready for the jotting down of a poetical 
idea as it came. 

A ballad of Whittier’s full of the most 
poignant feeling and pathos — “ Tel- 
ling the Bees” — was undoubtedly in- 
spired by his Haverhill farm life. The 
practice of draping the hives with crape 
and telling the bees of the death of the 
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Oak Knoll, Danvers. 


master or mistress of the house still pre- tered; a love of fun lurking under his 
vails in a few localities even inthe United grave exterior; an interested student of 
States. A writer in the American “‘ Notes current politics (his early dreams were 
and Queries ” writes of a case, for exam- of a political career) ; in fine, the best of 
ple, in Lewis County, New York, in which 
a farmer’s wife, upon the death of her husband, 
immediately informed the bees, so that they might 
not depart or take sick and die. In some parts 
of France it is customary to tap thrice on the hive 
saying, “ Petites abeilles, votre maitresse est morte.” 
In Westphalia, a man servant puts on a Bienenhelm, 
or bee bonnet, and says to the bees, “The mistress 
sends her best compliments, and the master is dead.” 
In Buckinghamshire, England, the nurse goes to each 
hive, and tapping says, “ Little brownie, little brownie, 
your master’s dead.’ Whereupon the bees begin to 
hum, showing their willingness to remain. Bees also 
are always asked to a wedding or a funeral in some 
parts of rural Europe, and in the latter case their hives 
are draped with crape. 

Persons who remember Whittier as 
a student at Haverhill Academy speak 
very highly of him. He was wel- 
comed into the best families, such as 
those of Judge Pitman, Judge Minot, 
Dr. Elias Weld (the “ wise old doctor ”’ 
of “Snow-Bound”’), and Mr. Thayer. 
He was an omnivorous reader; was 
tall and slender and shy, yet popular 
in school and in the social circles of 
Haverhill, where his presence was al- 
ways impatiently awaited by earnest 
talkers. He was earnest, conscientious, 
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all the big fellows, as a younger school- 
mate described him. 

Mr. Whittier’s home in his later years 
was at Danvers. Hither came many dis- 
tinguished guests. It is an ideal poet’s 
home, made a home indeed for the cheery 
old bachelor by kindest relatives. A fine 
old country seat with grand wooded 
grounds is Oak Knoll. And in its old- 
fashioned, green-walled garden Whittier 
loved to work among the flowers and 
the vegetables, as in his youth. Pity for 
the man who has never learned the de- 
iights of the plough or the garden-spade 
or hoe! Whittier could doubtless say 
with Emerson that he never had a hurt so 
deep that a garden-spade could not heal. 

It was Mr. Whittier who gave Oak 
name. ‘The noble estate of 


Knoll its 
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By Frances C. 


HE writings of Whittier 
are like the healthful de- 
lights of his own New 
England in the days 
when the piercing east 
winds are banished and 
the beauty of summer 
and the fruitage of 
autumn bring their joys and blessings. 
Storms of tropic passion, biting winds of 
discontent, fierce blasts of envy at what 
might seem happier fate, the unrest of a 
faith that has no foundation,— none of 
these disturbing elements are here. His 
thoughts are like his beloved mountains, 
where one is led =pweard until in the 
pauses of the song the breath comes 
quickly in delight at the wideness of the 
prospect, a glorious earth fairer than one 
had dreamed of lies outstretched, and 
one breathes an air high and pure above 
the miasma of the valleys. And yet the 
lightnings of his wrath against oppression 
are bolts of fire that, like those in these 
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sixty acres is the site of the home of 
George Burroughs, the athletic clergy- 
man of yore, who, for his wondrous feats 
of strength, was suspected of witchcraft, 
and hanged here in early days. About 
the year 1875, it passed into the hands 
of Colonel Edmund Johnson, of Boston, 
who had married Whittier’s cousin. Rooms 
were now set apart for the poet, 
came there to live, and continued to be 
an inmate of the house after the death of 
Colonel Johnson. Mr. Whittier 


who 


Was a 


fearless driver, and fond of horses. He 
used to drive much, and his not very 
distant neighbors, Gail Hamilton and 


Harriet Preston, often drove over to see 
him, and sit by the broad, cheery fire- 
place for an hour’s talk, or a walk about 
the beautiful grounds. 


AND THE MAN. 


Sparhawk. 


very mountains, shatter the objects they 
strike, and then, passing away, leave the 
sun shining on fairer fields of freedom. 
Like the great Master of whom he was 
so reverent a disciple, Whittier’s spirit 
went up to the mountains to pray, and 
his utterances come to us from the 
heights. And yet, still following in the 
Master’s footsteps, no poet ever lived 
nearer the great heart of humanity than 
he. No little incident was too trivial for 
his notice, no human being too insignifi- 
cant for his interest; while over all the 
frailties and detormities of human beings, 
which no one ever had clearer eyes to 
see, fell that large mantle of his charity, 
great enough to cover all. 

His life contradicted the old notion 
that one must go into the depths of evil 
to understand its power and sympathize 
with sinners and sufferers from sin. He 
writes of himself: 

“‘Tlis eye was beauty’s powerless slave, 

\nd his the ear which discord pains: 
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Few guessed beneath his aspect grave 
What passions strove in chains.” 

But whatever he says of his struggles or 
his ambitions, all the world knows that 
the long pathway of his life has been the 
pathway of the just, that “shining light 
which shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.” . In depth and height and 
loveliness of mind and soul, in faith and 
strength of utterance, up to his very last 
poem and line, his prayer, made nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, has been 
answered : 


“Fill, brief or long, my granted span 
Of life with love to thee and man; 
Strike when thou wilt the hour of rest; 
But let my last days be my best.” 


No man in America is more dearly 
loved than Whittier; not even Lincoln 
came closer to the common heart. For 
he has seen and taught 


“The unsung beauty hid life’s common things 
below.” 


He sings: 


“Yet, on life’s current, he who drifts 
Is one with him who rows or sails; 
And he who wanders widest lifts 
No more of beauty’s jealous veils 
Than he who from his doorway sees 
The miracle of flowers and trees, 
Feels the warm Orient in the noonday air, 
And from cloud minarets hears the sunset call to 
prayer. 


“The eye may well be glad, that looks 
Where Pharpar’s fountains rise and fall; 
But he who sees his native brooks 
Laugh in the sun has seen them all. 
The marble palaces of Ind 
Rise round him in the snow and wind; 
From his lone sweetbrier Persian Hatiz smiles, 
And Rome’s cathedral awe is in his woodland 
aisles. 


“ And thus it is my fancy blends 
The near at hand and far and rare; 
And while the same horizon bends 
Above the silver-sprinkled hair 
Which flashed the light of morning skies 
On childhood’s wonder-lifted eyes, 
Within its round of sea and sky and field, 
Earth wheels with all her zones, the 
stands revealed.” 


Kosmos 


It is this world of beauty in the world 
of everyday which Whittier has given to 
those wno do not travel; it is their eyes 
he has opened to see how great are their 
possessions, not in the far away, not in 


the future, but here and now. Others 
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may rouse longings for the unattainab 
but it is Whittier who above other poets 
has shown us how the manna of life falls 
at our own doors; it is to him that 
“The harp at Nature’s advent strung 
Has never ceased to play; 
The song the stars of morning sung 
Has never died away.” 
It is he who hears that 
“Its waves are kneeling on the strand” 
in whose eyes 
“The green earth sends her incense up” 
to whose vision 
*“ The mists above the morning rills 
Rise white as wings of prayer ”’; 
to whom 


“The blue sky is the temple’s arch.” 


What poet paints nature with a truer 
touch than he? To him the whole uni- 
verse is one thought of God; all Nature 
is informed, not as by the many gods of 
pantheism, but by the touch of the All 
Father and the 
world keeping 


response of a sentient 


“the reverent frame 
With which her years began,” 


while 


“all her signs and voices shame 
The prayerless heart of man.” 


He asked a friend one day, a writer of 
stories: “‘ How do things come to thee? 
Do they come in pictures?” She 
answered him that they did. ‘So they 
do with me,” he said. What artist ever 
drew with brush a more perfect picture 
of midsummer heat than this? 


« Along the roadside, like the flowers of gold 
That tawny Incas for their gardens wrought, 
Heavy with sunshine droops the golden-rod, 
And the red pennons of the cardinal-flowers 
Hang motionless upon their upright staves. 
The sky is hot and hazy, and the wind, 
Wing-weary with its long flight from the south, 
Unfelt; yet, closely scanned, yon maple leaf, 
With faintest motion, as one stirs in dreams, 
Confesses it. The locust by the wall 
Stabs the noon silence with his sharp alarm. 

A single hay-cart down the dusty road 

Creaks slowly, with its driver fast asleep 

On the load’s top. Against the neighboring hill, 
Huddled along the stone wall’s shady side, 
The sheep show white, as if a snow-drift still 
Defied the dog-star. Through the open door 
A drowsy smell of flowers — gray heliotrope, 


And white sweet-clover, and shy mignonette — 
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Comes faintly in, and silent chorus lends 
To the pervading symphony of peace.” 
And where is such another picture of 

a golden autumn day ? 

«“ Nowhere fairer, sweeter, rarer, 

Does the golden-locked fruit-bearer 
rhrough his painted woodlands stray, 
Than where hillside oaks and beeches 
Overlook the long, blue reaches, 
Silver coves and pebbled beaches, 
And green isles of Cascu Bay; 
Nowhere day, for delay, 
With a tenderer look beseeches, 
* Let me with my charmed earth stay.’ 

“On the grain-lands of the main-lands 

Stands the serried corn like train-bands, 
Plume and pennon rustling gay; 

Out at sea the islands wooded, 

Silver birches, golden-hooded, 

Set with maples, crimson-blooded, 
White sea-foam and sand-hills gray, 
Stretch away, far away. 

Dim and dreamy, over-brooded 
By the hazy autumn day. 

“ Gayly chattering to the clattering 

Of the brown nuts downward pattering, 
Leap the squirrels, red and gray. 

On the grass-land, on the fallow, 

Drop the apples, red and yellow; 

Drop the russet pears and mellow, 

Drop the red leaves all the day. 
And away, swift away, 

Sun and cloud, o’er hill and hollow 
Chasing, weave their web of play.” 

No man in America, not even except- 
ing Emerson, has more deeply influenced 
earnest men and women. ‘The greater 
gentleness and the broader charity of the 
theology of to-day owe far more than 
can be reckoned to the power of his far- 
reaching thought and to the marvellous 
height and depth of his spiritual insight. 
Certainly, among poets there belongs to 
him that award given to John among the 
disciples: “ Higher than the others, the 
secrets of Heaven he discloses.” Of 
Heaven there is one secret hard to men 
to learn, although it is proclaimed with 
the tongues of angels— Love! It is 
this that Whittier sings from the heart ; 
and high among the leaders of spiritual 
thought to-day are those in whose early 
lives were sown the seed of his beautiful 
faith. 

All these rare and gracious qualities of 
his the world knows well. But the life 
that Whittier lived among his friends and 
neighbors, the traits that came out in this 
daily life, these are not known to the 
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world, and can never be, except by light- 
est sketches. And yet of all this poet’s 
beautiful poems his life was the most 
beautiful. 

The trite saying that no man is a hero 
to his valet is often too true. It is too 
seldom safe to push admiration of some 
famous man to inquiry into his behavior 
to the people close avout him, who get 
the skim-milk of his greatness, while the 
public has the cream. But Whittier had 
once a friend who in a sentence epito- 
mized his character. She was a neighbor, 
a woman of keen mind, although un- 
trained, except by the reading of which 
she was fond, a woman full of heart 
and natural power, whose life had been 
hard. She had been much in Mr. 
Whittier’s home, often at the bedside 
of those dear to him, for it was before 
the days of trained nurses; she knew 
him in many phases of life. One day, 
when illness and pain and poverty had 
become intimates of hers, she looked up 
at a friend who was standing by her. 
“<Q — Mr. Whittier !”’ she cried in answer 
to some word of her visitor, and her face 
lighted and her eyes filled with tears, 
“when you need him, you never have to 
say ‘Come’; he’s always there.” 

Yes; he was “always there” for any 
need that he could meet, and he could 
meet many and diverse needs: “ there ” 
when a neighbor called to discuss with him 
some matter of business, from a trouble- 
some investment down to the simplest de- 
tail of life; “ there’? when one dropped 
in for a friendly visit, even when it took 
time from his work; “there” when 
young people came to him with bright 
faces and bright hopes, or when the first 
clouds of their lives seemed to them 
heavier than time could ever dispel; 
“there” to meet happiness with a sym- 
pathy that added to it, and sorrow with a 
tenderness that softened its rigor. ‘There 
was nothing in the range of human ex- 
perience which he was not ready to meet 
with open-hearted sympathy, — except 
meanness of motive and falsity of any 
kind. And yet, mixed with hatred of the 
sin, was always compassion for the sinner ; 
for no empty words to him were these : 

“ And hope for all the language is, 
That He remembereth we are dust.” 
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All the world knows how in his early 
days he put aside the ambitions of youth 
and genius, and fought the battle for the 
slave. His own words tell the struggle 
and the consecration : 
* Not mine alone the task to speak 
Of comfort to the poor and weak, 
And dry the tear on Sorrow’s cheek; 
“But, mingled’ in the conflict warm, 
lo pour the fiery breath of storm 
Vhrough the harsh trumpet of Keform; 
‘To brave Opinion’s settled frown, 
From ermined robe and saintly gown, 
While wrestling reverenced Error down. 
* Founts gushed beside my pilgrim way, 
Cool shadows on the greensward lay, 
Flowers swung upon the bending spray. 


(nd, broad and bright, on either hand, 
Stretched the green slopes of Fairy-land, 
With Hope’s eternal sunbow spanned; 


* Whence voices called me like the flow, 
Which on the listener’s ear will grow, 
Of forest streamlets soft and low. 


“ And gentle eyes which still retain 
Cheir picture on the heart and brain 
Smiled, beckoning from that path of pain. 


‘In vain! — nor dream, nor rest, nor pause 
Remain for him who round him draws 


The battered mail of Freedom’s cause. 


‘From youthful hopes, — from each green spot 
Of young Romance and gentle Thought, 
Where storm and tumult enter not, — 


‘From each fair altar, where belong 

Che offerings Love requires of Song 

In homage to her bright-eved throng, - 
“With soul and strength, with heart and hand, 
I turned to Freedom’s struggling band, 
fo the sad Helots of our land.” 


Here was that self-denial, that knowl- 
edge of longings unfulfilled, through the 
fulfilment of higher longings, which gave 
him his depth and power of sympathy in 
every loss and suffering of others, here 
and in the deeper shadows of his life 
which belong only to himself and which 
ripened and sweetened his nature. 

And even in his perception of others’ 
mistakes, and in his passing them by, 
there was a grace born of the lovingness 
\ friend who had known him 
long and well once did something thought- 
lessly, which she afterward felt that he 
had reason to be offended with. She 
came to see him, resolved to tell him of 
it, and feeling that since he was so kind, 


of soul. 
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this would not be hard to do. 


But as 
after the greeting she sat listening and 
saying little, the sense of her own mis 


take grew upon her. How could she 
bear it if she should fall in his estima 
tion, if he should lose confidence, even 
in her judgment? ‘‘There’s something 
I’ve done in regard to you, Mr. Whittier, 
and I’m afraid you’ll be angry with me,” 
she began at last, and turned her eyes 
upon him with a new fearfulness. In 
stantly he turned from the fire and looked 


at her. He read it all. His whole face 
softened. His flashing eyes met hers. 


“T shall not be angry long,’ he said, and 
was silent, waiting. But the glance, the 
perfect assurance of the tone were mor 
than comfort ; they were comprehension, 
and the glad witness of a trust too firm 
to be lightly overthrown. And as she 
told her story, freely now, it turned out 
that he had known it, and in a moment, 
by that tact and judgment which in him 
were marvellous, had made _ everything 
right. 

Not infrequently in his walks he was s: 
absorbed in his own pictures that he did 
not see his acquaintances, or—and es 
pecially if they were friends whom hi 
would meet elsewhere — he did not wish 
to break by a word the train of thought 
that he was carrying on, and would pass 
them by as if unseeing. One day when 
a visitor sitting with him in the garden 
room laughingly told him that he had 
“cut” her in the street, he gave a word 
of explanation, and added that there 
were only two people in town whom he 
took care never to pass without a greet 
ing, —and he named them. ‘They were 
two poor old men, one a cripple; these 
two, whom so many would forget, Whittier 
was never too absorbed to see or too pre- 
occupied to greet. 

It is to Whittier that Miss Larcom re- 
fers when in her poem about the child 


“ pouring out cups of invisible tea,” 
she says: 
“Yonder a poet sits chained to thy feet.” 


For, coming into the room one day, she 


found the poet seated on the floor with 
the little daughter of a relative, enter- 
taining her and being entertained. 

As if to soften to him his intense sym- 
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pathy, which often brought him deep 
pain, he was gifted with a rich humor 
which, if it comes out but seldom in his 
writings by reason of the many and deeper 
powers in the poet and the man, glowed 
in his thoughts and flashed up in his 
words, warming and cheering his atmos- 
phere as the open fire of which he was 
so fond warmed and brightened his gar- 
den room. And, indeed, it seems as if 
there must have been a subtle sympathy 
between the two forces; for Mr. Whittier 
never keener or more racy than 
when, having thrown on fresh wood, he 
knelt on one knee, adjusted the sticks, 
watched the flames dart out and catch 
the new fuel, and then suddenly turned 
his head with that birdlike motion of his 
and said something to a visitor watching 
him; and this something in an inexplic- 
able way often caught at the very thought 
of the watcher. 

And he enjoyed other people’s fun as 
much as his own. It was beside this fire 
that he read to two intimate friends who 
had come in one of the brightest letters 
from a well known correspondent of his, 
who had sent him a snip of her new 
dress and a description of her new bonnet. 
“* Now, what does she send that to an old 
fellow like me for?” he asked. But he 
was infinitely amused. 

It was in cold weather that too large a 
fire had blazed up, so that it had scorched 
the wall paper on the chimney. Along 
the top of this paper was a little green 
border, altogether too modest to be called 
a frieze. Mr. Whittier went to the store 
himself, matched the pattern and the 
color, and repaired with his own hands 
the damage to this border. It was that 
day or the next that one of these same 
Visitors came in again. 


Was 


As soon as she 
entered the room he marched her toward 
the chimney. ‘What color is that?” he 
inquired, pointing to the mended border. 
“Red,” she returned, promptly. He made 
a gesture, half impatience and _ half tun, 
and tried to make her change her verdict. 
hen it came out that two or three other 
people had told him the same thing. 

He laughed one day in talking of 
writing stories, and said that a short time 
before he had found in his garret some 
old stories that he had written long ago. 
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Judging from his essays and his ballads, 
these must have been stories to delight 
the readers. 

He used to say that, especially in his 
younger days, he went over again scenes 
in which he had played a part, with the 
acute consciousness that he ought to have 
said and done something different. But 
this great sensitiveness was a part of his 
ideality; for no one ever knew how 
always to say the right word at the right 
time better than he did. He never hit 
his fingers when he aimed a_ blow at the 
head of the nail. When Dom Pedro, 
then emperor of Brazil, was in America, 
and a meeting with the poet had been 
arranged for by the emperor’s request, 
Dom Pedro coming into the room went 
up to the poet and embraced him, accord- 
ing to the customary greeting of his coun- 


try between equals and friends. After 
he had gone, some of the company 
rallied the poet on this greeting. With 


a flash of merriment in his eyes, Whittier 
turned to his hostess. ‘That was meant 
for thee,” he retorted. 

To one in whose latent powers he be- 
lieved, and whom stress of circumstances 
had brought into financial difficulties, he 
at the next meeting, when others were 
present and speech was blocked, offered 
a gift of some new pens to try ! 

‘To one who was dreading the arrival 
of guests who lived in a style utterly 
different from her own simple way, he 
said: “What thee care for up- 
holstery?” ‘This question was the key 
note of the man. For it was not that he 
did not love wealth and beauty and every 
of life, with that beauty-loving 
soul that a poet must have; it not 
that it was not true of him, as he once 
said to a friend, “‘lThere’s no asceticism 
about me;’”’ but because ke loved other 
things more. ‘There was in him a com- 
pleteness rare in human nature, whether 
gifted with genius or not. It is this 
which has made some critics slow to per- 
ceive the high quality of his genius. We 
can how to the barbaric nations of 
old who swathed their gods in gorgeous 
draperies and bedizened them with jewels, 
the grand simplicity of that high art of 
Greece in its representation of divinities 
must have been incomprehensible. That 
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the human form divine should in itself 
be grandest of all required an_ artistic 
perception beyond them. In somewhat 
the same way the genius of Whittier 
through which the soul of man_ stands 
out unadorned by trappings of voluminous 
imaginings, unbedizened by extraneous 
wealth, grand in its own majesty and 
God-given beauty, is an art too high for 
some who would be arbitrators of high 
art. For no grotesque imagination, but 
the most perfect presentation of what is 
real, a simplicity possible only to great 
power, and a marvellous sense of propor- 
tion are here. Is Whittier an idealist? 
Only as he is also truest of realists. His 


pen in painting that which is beyond us 
painted but that toward which we strive. 
‘To those who believe in the sacredness 
of a righteous cause, to those who hold 
their country’s honor high, to those who 
would listen to the voice of nature in her 
true and sweetest moods, to those who 
love 
* All sweet accords of hearts and homes,” 

yes, and more, to those who look their 
last upon the faces of their dead, to those 
who sorrow for their sins and seek the 
promise of a Father’s love, — to such as 
these when life’s strain is greatest and 
reality is all the soul craves, comes Whit- 
tier. Only when such needs die can he die. 


ON SALISBURY BEACH. 


By A. L. Carlton. 


NCE more by thee, O changing sea, 
Yet evermore the same, 
I walk upon thy sounding shore, 
And musing count the long days o’er 
Since last to thee I came. 


The shadowy shapes of bays and capes 
And isles with outline dim 

Remote in hazy distance lie, 

Where shore and shimmering sea and sky, 
Form the horizon’s rim. 


O’er foam and spray of waves at play, 
With rapt gaze I pursue 

Yon shifting, shining, far-off sail, 

That, bent before the freshening gale, 
Leans white against the blue. 


And half in dream I catch the gleam 
Of a sea-bird poised in flight, 

Slow circling with wide wings at rest, 

‘Lill darts he to the wave’s white crest, 
Swift as a shaft of light. 


Fast ebbs the tide, and, stretching wide, 
Glistens a new-made plain ; 

Through dulse and green uprooted sedge, 

I walk where the water’s battered edge 
Scatters the briny rain. 
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Once more by thee, O changing sea, 
Yet evermore the same! 

Ah, over what has come the change 

‘That makes the old seem new and strange, 
Since last to thee I came ? 


O’er rippled reach of wind-swept beach, 
O’er sea and sun and shade, 
O’er far-off ships and shadowy isles, 
Still as of old the summer smiles, 
While blossoms bloom and fade. 


But well I know as now I go 
Once more upon my way, 
I never more shall see nor hear 
What came to charm and disappear 
With life’s bright summer day. 





PRIVATE 


by Thomas 
HE careful student of 
history is impressed by 
the relatively small part 
that single individuals 
have played, after all, in 
shaping the fate of na- 
tions. Men have been 
moulded by their environment, and the 
improvements that have been brought 
about in the condition of humanity 
appear as the results of a long series 
of gradual changes which few single 
persons have had very much to do 
with directly. Alexanders and Napoleons 
have been far between. Given certain 
conditions and certain results follow, mod- 
ified of course by various material cir- 
cumstances, and to a greater extent by 
the degree of popular education. Hence 
it is that the private armies of to-day do 
not greatly differ in their motive, their 
origin, or their objects from the private 
armies of the early ages, the only im- 
portant differences being in their modes 
of operation and methods of organiza- 
tion. 
At the dawnings of reason, the first im- 
pulse of one man when he saw another 
was to eat him. Subsequently it was to 
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make him his slave. Later on, in these 
civilized times, it is to get something out 
of him. ‘The idea of enslaving one’s 
fellow creature, of making him one’s 
caterer and purveyor of things to eat, 
rather than him 


devouring at once, 
marked a great advance in the human 
mind. At first every man was his own 


army, and universal warfare was the rule. 
The next step was the patriarchal form 
of government, in which families were 
held together by some bond of affection 
and desire for mutual protection. ‘Then 
it was that women and children became 
the slaves of the head of the household. 
Families became clans, and clans became 
tribes, and then the chief was a sort of 
petty prince with the power of life and 
death over his subjects, who were both 
his slaves and hisarmy. With continued 
growth, however, the interests of indi- 
viduals gave way to the community feel- 
ing, and we have military states, like 
those of the Jews, the Greeks and the 
Romans, where every man was a soldier, 
fighting not at the behest of a master, 
but for the common defence or conquest. 
‘Then private armies disappeared from 


the world for a time. ‘The reason for 
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their existence had been the selfishness 
of the few prevailing over the interests 
of the many, and their object was to 
perpetuate the power or aid the aggran- 
dizement of the rulers. 

As the early republics grew in wealth, 
they became effeminate and corrupt ; 
elections degenerated into a farce, and 
those in power easily succeeded in re- 
taining it. ‘Then again came private 
armies ; first in the shape of hired ser- 
vants of the state, private as to their 
origin, but acting in a public capacity, 
mercenary troops recruited from distant 
lands. Passing mention is made of them 
among the Persian soldiery. Afterwards 
they were employed by the Athenians, 
the Lacedemonians, the Carthaginians 
and the Romans. ‘The superiority in 
number of foreign troops in the Roman 
armies was one of the causes of the sub- 
jugation of the Western Empire by the 
more vigorous nations of the North. 

But the present study is more con- 
cerned with the armies which were pri- 
vate in the sense of being owned or hired 
by individuals and devoted to their per- 
sonal interests. Slavery was increased 
by polygamy and the marriage of captive 
women whose children were also slaves. 
The spirit of avarice also contributed to 
its extension, and laws were enacted de- 
creeing the perpetual bondage of the en- 
slaved debtor and even, in case there 
were several creditors, allowing them to 
dissever the debtor’s body and divide the 
pieces among them— perhaps the origin 
of Shylock’s pound of flesh. Wars of 
conquest added to the number of slaves, 
the conquered populations being parti- 
tioned among the generals who gained 
the victory, or being sold in the open 
market in Rome. ‘They were treated, of 
course, with the greatest inhumanity, 
tortured and killed on the slightest pre- 
texts. In Lacedemon the Spartan youth 
were exercised in the use of weapons by 
being turned loose on unarmed slaves 
and encouraged to kill as many as_possi- 
ble in order to show their prowess. It is 
related that thus in a single night over 
three thousand were slaughtered. Vedius 
Pollio used to fatten the lampreys in his 
famous fish-ponds by throwing to them 
such slaves as him the smallest 


gave 
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offence. The | slaves 


infre- 
quently armed by their masters and used 
as private soldiers. 

With increase of wealth and the divi- 
sion of Roman society into the very rich 


were not 


and the very poor the institution of 
patron and client, originally little more 
than a distinction of patrician and 
plebeian, degenerated into a relation of 
personal service on the one hand and 
favor on the other. It accompanied the 
decadence of the republic, when every 
Roman ambitious of political honors had 
his crowd of clients, who became zealous 
agents in furtherance of his schemes. 
‘They were bound to wait on their patron 
every morning, to go with him to the 
forum, and to support him by their votes, 
very much as the political “tough ”’ now- 
adays is obliged to support his “ boss.” 
As time went on, they became mere 
vena] retainers, flocking to the houses of 
the rich to receive presents. Juvenal 
describes with keen irony how the Roman 
four hundred distributed at their doors 
the sfertuie containing food or money 
for their clients. They were idle, vicious, 
sycophantic, and ready to enter upon any 
desperate venture. Cicero refers to the 
existence of these hired bands of bullies 
pledged to the fortunes of their leaders 
and prepared to assassinate, on occasion, 
to advance his interests. ‘The most for 
midable of these private armies was that 
led by Catiline, who aspired to become 
consul. Beaten twice at the elections 
through the vigilance of Cicero, who pub- 
licly exposed his plans, Catiline betook 
himself and his troops to Fiesole, where 
he engaged in battle with the forces of 
the republic, and was slain with all his 
soldiers. Milo, a partisan of Pompey, 
and Clodius, the leader of the so-called 
democracy, also had large bands of hired 
ruffians and slaves, whose turmoils dis- 
turbed Rome for some years until, in 53 
B. C., the two bosses met on the Appian 
way ; Clodius was murdered and Milo 
went into exile. 

Another from which private 
armies were recruited were the gladia- 
tors. They were introduced into Rome 
about 264 B.C., by Marcus and Decimus 
Brutus, on the occasion of the funeral of 
their father, and their combats were at 
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first confined to funerals, following an 
Etruscan custom, somewhat after the 
manner of immolating slaves and prison- 
ers at the death of kings and princes. 
‘The fierce, brutal nature of the Roman 
people was so delighted with these san- 
guinary spectacles, that from being part 
of a funeral ceremony they rapidly de- 
veloped into a recognized public amuse- 
ment. It became the custom for magis- 
trates, public officials and candidates for 
office to give free exhibitions of gladiato- 
rial combats. It is related that Julius 
Cesar gave an entertainment at which 
three hundred and twenty couples fought. 
Sometimes men were pitted against wild 
beasts ; sometimes the arena was flooded 
and boats were placed on the water and 
filled with combatants, who were com- 
pelled to fight until all on one side were 
killed. ‘Trajan, on his return from the 
conquest of Dacia, gave spectacles which 
lasted four months, and in which ten 
thousand gladiators fought; two thous- 


and were killed and eleven thousand 
beasts were slain. 

The first gladiators were prisoners 
taken in war, slaves and criminals. 


Later on, freemen fought for pay. ‘Then 
knights, senators and even women and 


emperors sometimes appeared in _ the 
arena, through desire for notoriety. ‘The 


highest ladies of Rome attended these 
brutal spectacles. ‘The rich gave gladia- 
torial combats at their private feasts for 
the amusement of their guests, one hun- 
dred pairs being the fashionable number 
at such entertainments. ‘The gladiators 
were sworn to fight to the death, and if 
they showed cowardice they were killed 
with tortures. Schools for their instruc- 
tion were instituted, the Zzz7sfa teaching 
them the use of the various weapons. 
In the latter days of the republic it was 
quite a lucrative business to keep gladia- 
tors and let them out on hire. ‘They 
finally became so numerous that it was 
proposed to distribute them among the 
distant garrisons of the empire. In the 
year 73 B.C., a formidable revolt broke 
out, headed by Spartacus, a Thracian, 
who had been sold as a slave, and placed 
in a training school for gladiators at 
Capua, owned by Lentulus Batiatus. He 
fomented a conspiracy among his com- 
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panions to escape. With seventy others 
he established himself on Mount Vesu- 
vius, where many runaway slaves joined 
them. ‘Three thousand Roman troops 
sent against them were easily defeated. 
The great estates into which Italy had 
been divided were tilled largely by slaves, 


who gladly welcomed Spartacus and 
swelled his army to enormous propor- 
tions. Soon a large part of central and 


southern Italy was in his hands. ‘The cities 
were either garrisoned or pillaged, and 
the legions sent against them met defeat 
after defeat. Divisions, however, occurred 
in his army, owing to the different nation- 
alities of which it was composed, and he 
retired to the peninsula of Rhegium with 
the intention of escaping into Sicily. 
Here he was hemmed in by Crassus, and 
after one more victory near Petelia, was 
finally slain with the greater part of his 
forces. Six thousand of his soldiers who 
escaped death on the field, were crucified 
along the road between Rome and Capua, 
their instruments of torture rising like 
lamp-posts every eighty feet along the 
ninety miles of highway, a horrible les- 
son well calculated to impress the slaves 
with fear. 

After the reign of ‘Trajan the Roman 
empire began to decline. Already ‘Tacitus 
had uttered his famous dictum, which 
was at the same time a prophecy, “ Great 
estates have ruined Italy,’’ speaking in 
the past tense of an event which was yet 
three hundred years in the future. Prov- 
ince after province fell away under the 
violent invasions of the Huns, the Goths 
and the Vandals, until by the close of the 
sixth century the entire Roman power 
was overturned. ‘Then arose the feudal 
system, which dominated Europe for 
nearly eleven hundred years and was 
especially favorable to the creation and 
maintenance of private armies. ‘The first 
invaders of the empire took away from 
the conquered Romans a large part of 
their lands. ‘These were divided among 
the soldiery, the kings and generals re 
ceiving the biggest share. ‘The only 
condition of the allotment was that the 
possessor should bind himself to military 
duty whenever his lord required it for 
defense. ‘Those who were given large 
tracts of territory were obliged to furnish 
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a number of men in proportion to the 
amount of land they had_ received. 
Chilperic, it is recorded, exacted a fine 
from persons who had refused to accom- 
pany him on a military expedition. ‘The 
more powerful nobles soon secured a 
confirmation for life of their gifts, which 
at first had been revocable at pleasure. 
Next they were made hereditary, and 
finally inalienable possessions, giving to 
them a quasi independence of the crown. 
Charlemagne did his best to restrain this 
tendency, but after him the practice 
rapidly increased, until for the sake of 
protection the holders of small tracts of 
land used to resign them into the hands 
of the nearest nobles, receiving them 
back as a feudal tenure, thus securing the 
protection of a powerful lord at the ex- 
pense of military service and the aliena- 
tion of their lands. Many freemen even 
renounced their liberty altogether, and 
voluntarily became slaves of the nobles 
in order to escape the harrassing vexations 
to which they were frequently subjected. 
Thus the kingdoms of Europe were 
practically broken up into independent 
baronies. Each lord had his own castle 
and his own private army of vassals, with 
whom he made war on his neighbors. 
For four hundred years, from the seventh 
to the eleventh century, this condition of 
anarchy was the common lot of most 
European states. 

The feudal castles were strongly built 
fortifications, usually situated at the head 
of a valley, or on some peak overlooking 
a watercourse, or commanding the inter- 
section of highways. At first, revenge 
was the chief motive for the feudal wars ; 
then the desire to add to territorial pos- 
sessions ; and finally the castles became 
mere dens of titled thieves, who de- 


scended from them upon caravans of 
merchandise, murdering, robbing and 
enslaving the unfortunate convoys. Ec- 


clesiastics did not hesitate to enter into 
these schemes of rapine and _ plunders 
As the owners of vast estates, they were 
frequently involved in war, in’ which, 
however, being men of God, they did 
not at first participate personally, but 
called upon some knight to protect their 
interests. These substitutes went by the 
name of adzvocati, and were bound to 
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represent their patrons in secular war- 
fare. Later on we find fighting bishops 
appearing at the head of their tenantry 
and engaging in openconflicts. Still later 
some of them maintained feudal castles 
and levied a tariff on all goods passing by 
It is related that a certain archbishop of 
Cologne, having built one of these for- 
tresses, the governor asked him how he 
expected to be maintained, as no revenues 
had been assigned for the purpose. In 
reply the archbishop merely desired him 
to consider the fact that the castle had 
been erected near the intersection of four 
roads. One of the last of these fighting 
prelates was the Archbishop of Sens, who 
was killed at Agincourt. 

Efforts were made by some of the 
clergy and by the kings to minimize the 
evils of this constant state of warfare. 
The “Truce of God” was first established, 
according to which the most extreme 
penalties of the Church were directed 
against those who should presume to en- 
gage in battle between ‘Thursday night 
and Monday morning, the time of 
Christ’s passion, death and resurrection. 
Then a fine or composition was fixed by 
the royal courts, to be paid to the family 
of the injured person rather than to have 
recourse to the arbitrament of force. 
Afterwards the kings of France ordained 
that private wars should not be under- 
taken until forty days after the com- 
mission of the crime which it was sought 
to avenge. These measures, however, 
proved of little avail. It was chiefly due 
to the Crusades, which took away from 
Europe a large number of barons and 
knights, that the power of the kings and 
emperors became so strong that they 
were enabled at last to suppress private 
wars. ‘The Crusades were expensive en- 
terprises, and those who engaged in them 
frequently sold their lands to the crown 
in order to meet the necessary outlay. 
Thus the royal territory was extended, the 
price of land was cheapened, and more 
opportunities were opened to the com- 
mon people to engage in peaceful pur- 
suits. Commerce rapidly began to 
develop, and cities grew rich and power- 
ful. They refused longer to submit to 


the exactions of feudal lords, frequently 
appealed to the kings, and finally entered 
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into offensive and defensive leagues which 
circumscribed fhe power of the nobles. 
The establishment of a standing army by 
Charles VII. of France in 1444, imitated 
as it soon was by other sovereigns, broke 
the tyranny of the feudal lords in north- 
ern Europe, and under the Emperor 
Maximilian, in 1495, at the first Diet of 
Worms, private war was finally abolished. 

Another class of private armies had 
grown up in the South. ‘These were the 
mercenary soldiers who, from the four- 
teenth to the sixteenth century, made a 
trade of warfare and hired themselves 
out to the various Italian states, levying 
tribute between times on their own ac- 
count. Their leaders were called con- 
dottieri. These companies were so 
numerous that they frequently played an 
important part in the history of the 
country. The effects of the feudal sys- 
tem were visible in Italy as well as in 
other parts of Europe, but with the in- 
creased power of the cities it disappeared 
without leaving as its heir any one king 
or prince potent enough to assert do- 
minion throughout the land. ‘The result 
was a division of the territory into a 
number of little republics and_ princi- 
palities. ‘These states, especially Milan, 
Venice, Pisa, and Florence, grew very 
rich through commerce with the East, 
and early in the thirteenth century began 
to employ mercenary troops. The prac- 
tice became more general in the four- 
teenth century after the expedition of 
Henry VII. of Germany. Many of his 
soldiers engaged themselves in the ser- 
vice of Milan, Florence and other cities. 
A fresh accession of adventurers came 
from Bavaria in 1326, and from Bohemia 
in 1331. Others came from France 
and Hungary. ‘These soldiers of fortune 
were attracted only by money and by 
plunder, without regard to the justice or 
injustice of the cause in which they were 
employed. The first of the “free 
companies’’ was formed out of a large 
body of German cavalry, disbanded by 
the city of Pisa in 1343, after a war 
with Florence. Thereupon the Duke 
Guarnieri engaged them to remain armed 
and united under his control, and pro- 
posed to wander from one state to 
another, levying a tribute upon all whose 
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territories he entered. The discipline of 
the army itself was very strict, but to- 
wards the helpless peasants and the in- 
habitants of small towns there was no 
limit to the licence permitted. After 
ravaging the Italian peninsula for five 
years, they retired to Germany with an 
immense booty. ‘Three years later, 
Guarnieri, in conjunction with Louis of 
Hungary, who invaded Naples, again 
entered Italy and laid waste the Papal 
States. This roving life of adventure, 
always attended with profit, at once at- 
tracted numerous _ imitators. More 
formidable than Guarnieri’s band was 
that ef Count Conrad Lando, which had 
been collected in 1353 and was called 
the “Grand Company.” It consisted of 
seven thousand cavalry, fifteen hundred 
select infantry and a multitude of ruffians 
and plunderers, who acted as guides and 


spies. Up and down the Italian penin- 
sula they marched, exacting revenue 


wherever they went. ‘They received 
large sums from the rich cities of ‘Tus- 
cany and Romagna as the price of re- 
fraining from entering their territories. 
Florence refused to be robbed, and 
with the aid of other mercenaries man- 
aged to repulse them. But the greatest 
of the condottier: and a general of no 
mean abilities was Sir John Hawkwood, 
whom the Italian historians call Aucud. 
He had served under Edward III. against 
France, and after the peace of Bretigny 
entered the employment of the Marquis 
of Montferrat and then passed into that 
of Pisa. For thirty years the White 
Company, as his band was called, har- 
rassed the northern part of Italy, being 
hired sometimes by the Milanese, some- 
times by the Florentines, and occasion- 
ally by the Popes. Among the other 
famous condottieri were Jacopo del 
Verne, who defeated the German 
Emperor Rupert; Sforza Attendolo, a 
peasant of Romagna, who entered the 
service of Naples; Braccio di Montone, 
his rival, who fought for the Florentines ; 
and Carmagnola, who was in the employ 
of Venice, but excited the suspicion of 
the ruling classes and was put to death 
in 1432. Italy now became the battle- 
ground of Europe, and was overrun by 
the more powerful armies of France, 
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Spain and Germany, and the condottieri 
vanished. 

Spain had its private armies, but the 
necessity of greater consolidation in the 
long wars against the Moors prevented 
their arriving at the importance which 
they elsewhere attained. England also 
experienced them, and at one time, it is 
said, there were upwards of one thousand 
feudal castles owned by lords of the soil, 
each with his body of armed retainers. 
The strong measures of Henry VII. suc- 
ceeded finally in abolishing private war. 
In Scotland the practice lasted much 
longer, even down into the eighteenth 
century, the Highlanders being composed 
of independent tribes who lived ina state 
of continual war-like adventure. Every 
one will recall the example of Dugald 
Dalgetty, the rugged soldier of fortune, 
whom Scott portrays in his Legend of 
Montrose. Somewhat analogous to the 
private armies were the Janissaries, a 
body guard of Christian captives, first 
formed in 1360 by Sultan Amurath L., 
which afterwards became a menace to 
the ‘Turkish empire, and which only 
passed out of existence in the present 
century. Mercenary troops were fur- 
nished by the Swiss to every government 
in Europe for many years. Lastly, there 
were the Hessians, whom King George 
III. hired to do battle in this country 
against the cause of American liberty. 

It will be noticed that the private 
armies which have appeared in history 
were maintained by individuals who had 
grown so powerful as to be a danger to 
the communities in which they lived, pro- 
ducing a condition of partial anarchy. 
So, under like circumstances, again to-day 
we have our private armies. ‘The growth 
of large personal fortunes and corporate 
power through special privileges, monop- 
olies or exemptions unthinkingly be- 


stowed upon their possessors by popular 
governments, or frequently procured by 
the direct bribery of venal legislators, has 
produced a state of things in which the 
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natural resources of this country have 
been largely given over as the spoil of the 
few, or in which favored individuals have 
received the power through unjust tariffs 
to levy private taxes upon every American 
consumer. ‘The masses, deprived of the 
possibility of employing themselves in 
agricultural pursuits from lack of taste, or 
in mechanical occupations through want 
of capital, have nothing to do but to 
compete with each other for wages daily 
becoming less with the increased pressure 
of population, and hence they begin to 
murmur. They are approaching the con- 
dition of the slave populations of Rome 
or the feudal serfs of the Dark Ages. 
The robber barons of old are paralleled 
by our great monopolists of the land and 
transportation and money of the country, 
and by those manufacturers who have 
grown fat on special privileges accorded 
them by legislation. Is it any wonder 
that under such circumstances institutions 
like that of the “ Pinkertons” should 
arise, in which poor and desperate men 
can be found willing to sell their services 
to the masters of the modern world as 
did the hired bands of the condottieri to 
the Italian despots? One extreme is 
cor-relative of the other. This corpo- 
rative anarchy—which Mr. Cleveland 
happily termed the “communism of com- 
bined capital’’—must be abolished, or 
our boasted freedom will be but a name. 
The remedy is not to be found in a large 
standing army, which would only drive 
the disease further into the very vitals of 
the body politic, or in allowing a state of 
private warfare to continue between the 
capitalists and their employés, which 
would lead us back to the desolation of 
medizval or prehistoric times, but in 
wise legislative enactments to repeal the 
special privileges which have been 
granted, and in opening, by taxation and 
other means, opportunities to labor, so 
that no man who is willing to work need 
want for bread, nor for any reasonable 
comfort. 
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Black Hawk 


FROM A LITHOGRAPH BY SARONY. 


THE HOME OF 


BLACK HAWK.' 


By Irving Berdine Richman. 


HE western boundary of the state of 
Illinois is formed by the Mississippi 
river. ‘The course of this river 

past, and for many miles above, the city 
of Rock Island is southwest. Just below 
the city Rock river enters the Missis- 
sippi. The course of Rock river is also 
southwest, but at such an angle as to 
bring it into conjunction with the larger 
stream at the point named. In the 
Mississippi, three and one-half miles 

1 The reader desiring to pursue this subject further is re- 
ferred to the valuable paper on the Black Hawk War, by 
Reuben G. Thwaites, in the Collections of the Wisconsin 
Historical Soctety for 1892, recently published, which is 


accompanied by a very full and careful bibliography of the 
subject. — Eprror. 


northeast from the mouth of Rock river, 
is the island of Rock Island—the pres- 
ent site of the extensive United States 
government works known as the Rock Is- 
land Arsenal. On the north bank of Kock 
river, a mile east from its mouth, was lo- 
cated for many years (perhaps a hun- 
dred) preceding its destruction in 1831 
by the Illinois militia, the large Indian 
town of Saukenuk. The date of the 
founding of this town is undetermined. 
Black Hawk, the Sauk chief, in his auto- 
biography, puts it as far back as 1731. 
Others put it as late as 1783—the ap- 
proximate date of the abandonment by 
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the Sauks of their village on the Wiscon- 
sin river, which Augustin Grignon found 
deserted in 1795, but which Jonathan 
Carver, the English traveller, had found 
inhabited in 1766. 

The founders of the town —the Sauk 
Indians— were an Algonquin tribe, in- 
habitants originally, along with other 
tribes, of the region about Montreal, 
Canada ; extremely warlike in disposition, 
and possessing a history abounding in 
incidents both romantic and terrible. As 
early as 1720, according to Charlevoix, 
the pioneer historian of New France, 
they occupied the territory bordering up- 








within a mile of the Sauk village, he 
landed his boats, disembarked the Meno- 
monees and half of his soldiers, and or- 
dered them to gain the rear of the Sauks. 
The remainder of the party disposed 
themselves in the bottoms of a few of 
the boats, beneath the canvas covers with 
which it was customary to protect the 
lading from the weather, and the expe- 
dition proceeded. As the boats came 
opposite the village, only Marin and the 
usual number of voyageurs were in sight. 
The shore was crowded with the dusky 
forms of the Indian warriors, women and 
children, who had gathered to receive the 


oii, 





Vandruff's Island, looking south from Black Hawk's Tower. 


on Green Bay in what is now the state 
of Wisconsin ; their village being on the 
Fox river thirty-seven miles above the 
bay, at the place afterwards called the 
little Butte des Morts. Here, it was one 
of their practices to demand tribute from 
the Indian traders as the latter passed up 
the Fox river on their Wisconsin 
portage, pillaging, maltreating, and even 
killing any who should make bold to 
deny them. Enraged at this a daring 
French trader and captain, LaPerriere 
Marin by name, resolved to put a stop to 
it. Waiting till the ice was sufficiently 
out of Fox river, in the spring of 1730, 
to permit the passage of boats, Capt. 
Marin ascended the stream with eight or 
ten Mackinaw craft filled with soldiers 
and Menomonee Indian allies. When 





anticipated gift of goods and whiskey. 
Nothing could have been less sinister 
than the aspect of the boats. On they 
came, the clear tones of the voyageurs 
rising in the familiar boat song : 


“ Tous les printemps, 
Tant de nouvelles, 
Tous les amants 
Changent de maitresses. 
Le bon vin m’ endort; 
L’ amour me reveille.”' 


“‘Skootay wawbo ! Skootay wawbo !”’ [fire 
water] yelled the Indians. “Fire!” 
cried Marin; and immediately the can- 


vas coverings were thrown aside and the 


1 Each returnin a 
Brings so maw | that’s new, 
All the fickle lovers 
Changing sweethearts, too. 
The good wine soothes and gives me rest, 
While love inspires and fills my breast. 
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Indians smitten by a volley from more 
than a hundred rifles. Hearing the 
attack in front, the party which had 
been sent to cut off flight to the rear 
also attacked, and in a very short time 
the entire population of the village 
was destroyed, and the village itself 
reduced to ashes.' The mound after- 
wards raised above those who perished 
in the fight became known by the 
A>glo-French designation of the little 
Butte des Morts. 

Prostrated by this and other disas- 
ters inflicted on their nation by the 
French,? the Sauks—what there was 
left of them —sought out a new place 
of abode. ‘They established a village 
on the present site of the twin vil- 
lages, Prairie du Sac and Sauk City, 
on the Wisconsin river; their allies, 
the Foxes, who had suffered expulsion 
from the Green Bay country along with 
them, establishing themselves at Prairie 
du Chien. Writing concerning the Fox 
village at the Prairie, as it appeared in 
1766, Jonathan Carver says : 

“Tt isa large town and contains about three 
hundred families. The houses are well built, 
after the Indian man- 
ner, and _ pleasantly 
situated on a very rich 
soil from which they 
[the inhabitants ] raise 
every necessary of life 
in great abundance. 
This town is the great 
mart where all the ad- 
jacent tribes, and even 
those who inhabit the 
most remote branches 
of the Mississippi, an- 
nually assemble, about 
the latter end of May, 
bringing with them 
their furs to dispose 
of to the traders.” 


The town of 
Saukenuk was a 
much larger and 
much more im- 
portant centre of 


_1 For the details of the above account of Marin’s expe- 
dition the writer is indebted to a chapter from the “ Tales 
of the Northwest,” by William J. Snelling, Boston, 1830. 


2 The French war with the Sauk and Fox tribes was one 
of long duration. As early as 1716, the Sieur De Louvigny 
moved against them in their stronghold near Green Bay 
(Wis.) and forced them to sue for peace. In 1728 trouble 
again arose, and the Sieur De Lignery headed an expedi- 
tion to Green Bay and up Fox river, which was rendered 
fruitless by the retreat of the Indians into the distant 
country of the Iowas. In the fall of 1729, a party of 





Rock River & Face of Bluff, directly beneath Black Hawk’s Tower 
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Near Black Hawk’s Tower. 


Indian population than was Prairie du 
Chien. Its site was one of the most 
beautiful in the Mississippi valley. North- 
west of it was the Mississippi, dotted with 
islands, foremost among which was Rock 
Island, abounding in fruits and _ birds, 
and presided over by a local divinity 
dwelling in a great 
cave at its north- 
west extremity. 
Immediately 
south and at one 
side of the town 
ran Rock river, a 
less imposing 
stream than the 
Father of Waters, 
but of silvery 
clearness, and 
broken by rippling 
shallows and gen- 
tle falls—a stream 
making always a 
pleasant noise in 
the ears of the 
dusky wanderers 
along its banks. 


Ottawas, Chippeways, Menomonees and Winnebagoes 
(allies of the French) surprised the Foxes returning from a 
buffalo hunt, and killed eighty men and three hundred 
women and children. Next came Marin’s expedition in 
March, 1730. In September, 1730, the Sieur De Villiers de- 
feated the Sauks and Foxes, killing two hundred warriors 
and six hundred women and children. 1746 is the date 
assigned by tradition for the final expulsion of the Sauks 
and Foxes from Wisconsin. But Carver distinctly bears 
testimony that both the Sauk and Fox tribes were inhabit- 
ing the country near the mouth of the Wisconsin river as 
late as 1766. 
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The general configuration of the town 
of Saukenuk was that of a right-angled 
triangle of unequal sides; the shorter 
side lying parallel with Rock river and 
extending down the river from the ver- 
tex of the right angle; the longer side 
extending north toward the Mississippi. 


Keokuk. 


AT THE AGE OF 67. 


It was defended by a brush palisade with 
gates for entrance. ‘The lodges of the 
Indians were rectangular houses, from 
thirty to one hundred feet in length by 
from sixteen to forty feet in width. They 
were made by placing a covering or 
sheeting of elm bark over a frame work 
of poles, the bark being fastened to the 
poles by buckskin thongs. A doorway, 
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three feet in width by six in height, was 
left in the two ends of each lodge, before 
which was usually suspended a skin of 
the buffalo. ‘The interior was broken 
into compartments on either side of a 
hallway extending from end to end of 
the structure. At intervals, down the 
middle of this hallway, were 
fire pits, provision being 
made for the escape of the 
smoke from the fires by 
openings left in the roof 
directly over the pits. ‘The 
compartments were used as 
sleeping rooms, the couch 
consisting of skins thrown 
over an elevated framework 
of elastic poles.! In nearly 
every detail of construction, 
these lodges of the Sauks at 
Saukenuk seem to _ have 
closely resembled those of 
the Hurons in Canada, which 
were swept out of existence 
over two hundred years ago, 
and our knowledge of which 
is derived only from the 
worm-eaten pages of the 
Jesuit Relations.” 

Aside from warring with 
the Sioux, the chief occupa- 
tion of the Sauks was agri- 
culture. They cultivated 
some eight hundred acres 
of the land adjacent to their 
village, raising thereon good 
crops of corn, beans and 
pumpkins. For an Indian 
town, the population of Sau- 
kenuk was very large — Go- 
vernor Ford, in his history 
of Illinois, estimating it at 
from six to seven thousand, 
while other estimates put it 
at not less than ten thousand 
persons. Wrote Major 
Thomas Forsyth, of the United States 
army, to Governor Clark, of Missouri, in 

1This description of Saukenuk is from the orally im- 
parted recollections of Bailey Davenport, Esq., a son of 
Col. George Davenport. Mr. Bailey Davenport spent 
much of his childhood among the Indians at their village 
on Rock river. Col. George Davenport himself was an 
Indian trader residing on Rock Island. This son was born 
in Sept., 1823, and died in Jan., 1891. 

2Parkman in ‘‘ The Jesuits in North America”’ (Intro- 


duction, pp. xxvi and xxvii), describes particularly the 
lodges of the Hurons. 
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Rock River, looking west from Black Hawk's Tower. 


1817: “ Indeed I have seen many Indian 
villages, but I never saw such a large one 
or such a populous one. They (the 
Sauks) appear stationary there, and their 
old lodges are repaired and some new 
ones built and others building.” Here, 
in this savage London or Paris, was the 
centre of the Sauk national life, its 
gaieties and its serious deliberations. 
On the level ground west of the town 
might frequently have been seen, in the 
early summer time and autumn, hundreds 
of brawny Indians engaged in their favor- 
ite sports of horse racing and ball play- 
ing. In either case the play was for 
stakes, and these always high— two or 
three horses, a fine rifle or war club. 
Their game of ball, which Black Hawk 
mentions as very popular, was played in 
this wise: A tall post was erected at 
either extremity of the play ground, and 
the players divided into rival parties. 
The object of each was to defend its own 
post and drive the ball to that of its 
adversary. ‘Hundreds of lithe and 
agile figures,” says Parkman, describing 
this game as played by the Sauks and 
Ojibways near Michillimackinac in June, 
1763, “are leaping and bounding upon 
the plain ; each is nearly naked, his loose 
black hair flying in the wind; and each 
bears in his hand a bat of a form peculiar 
to this game. At one moment the whole 
are crowded together, a dense throng of 
combatants, all struggling for the ball; at 
the next they are scattered again, and 
running over the ground like hounds in 


full cry ; each in his excitement yells and 
shouts at the height of his voice. Rush- 


ing and striking, tripping their adversa- 
ries or hurling them to the ground, they 
pursue the animating contest.’ 
directed to 
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our attention be the town 
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The Black Hawk Country. 


itself on the proper occasion, we may 
behold the great national dance of the 
Sauks. The large open square with which 
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the town is provided is swept clean. The 
chiefs and old warriors take seats on 
mats which have been spread on the 
upper end of the square. Next come 
the drummers and singers; the braves 
and women gather on the sides. ‘The 
drums beat and the singing commences. 
A warrior enters the 
square, keeping time to 
the music. He describes 
the way in which a war 
party was formed, the 
enemy approached, the 
tomahawk buried in the 
brain of a victim, or his 
scalp torn from his head. 
The women loudly ap- 
plaud, while the young 
men who have never 
killed any enemy stand 
back ashamed. Another 
warrior then steps for- 
ward and recounts his 
exploits, until all have 
done. so, and a veritable 
frenzy of excitement 
seizes upon the assembly. 

At a distance of half a mile east of 
the site of the Indian town rises the 
bold promontory known as Black Hawk's 
Watch-Tower. Rock river flows at its 
base, —two hundred sheer feet from the 
apex in which the promontory culminates. 
Of this place Black Hawk himself says in 
his autobiography : “ This tower, to which 





U.S. Arsenal on Rock Island 


my name has been applied, was a favorite 
resort, and was frequently visited by me 
alone, where I could sit and smoke my 
pipe and look with wonder and pleasure 
at the grand scenes that were presented 
by the sun’s rays even across the mighty 
water (the Mississippi). On one occa- 
sion a Frenchman, who had been making 





Antoine Le Claire. 


U. S. INDIAN INTERPRETER. 





BLACK HAWK. 


his home in our village, brought his violin 
with him to the tower to play and dance 
for the amusement of our people who 
had assembled there, and while dancing 
with his back to the cliff, accidentally 
fell over and was killed by the fall. The 
Indians say that always, at the same time 
of the year, soft strains 
of the violin can be heard 
near the spot.” 

The two most remark- 
able individuals (and 
they were truly remark- 
able) at any time born 
in Saukenuk were Black 
Hawk and Keokuk, both 
war chiefs of the Sauks. 
The date of the birth of 
Black Hawk or, as the 
name is in the Sauk 
tongue, Makataimeshe- 
kiakiak, is given in the 
autobiography as 1767, 
If this date be accepted. 
the conclusion is inevi- 
table that the Sauks must 
have removed from the 
Wisconsin to the Rock river region im- 
mediately after the visit to them of Car- 
ver in 1766. But there are those who, 
governed by statements made by Black 
Hawk some ‘years after the publication 
of his autobiography, fix the date of 
his birth as 1775. This later date ap- 
proximates that already named (to wit, 

1783) as the possible time at which 
Saukenuk was founded. 

In respect to personal character, 
Black Hawk was a man of marked 
strength and nobility. A savage by 
birth, he was yet singularly without 
the instincts of the savage. Although 
polygamy was practiced by his people, 
he never had but one wife. He re- 
alized the peculiarly demoralizing 
effect of intoxicants upon the In- 
dian, and rarely, if ever, ¢ould be 

induced to depart from his rule of absti- 
nence. He respected the helpless women 
and children of an enemy, and showed 
clemency even to male captives. A 
striking instance of his clemency to 
such a captive, is related by the scout, 
Elijah Kilbourn. In the war of 1812, 
Kilbourn was attached to the Ameri- 
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can army. Black Hawk and a band of 
Sauk warriors were serving in the ranks 
of the British. After the repulse of 
the British and Indians at Fort Stephen- 
son in August, 1813, Black Hawk be- 
came disgusted with the ill fortune just 
then attending the British arms and took 
summary leave for Rock river. Kilbourn 
with a party was sent by the Americans 
to follow him. The pursuit was continued 
until the party becoming confused by a 
multiplicity of trails, and being in the 
midst of Indian settlements, was forced 
to break up, each man looking out for 
his own safety. Suddenly, on emerging 
from a thicket one day, Kilbourn saw at 
a distance an Indian on his hands and 
knees slaking his thirst at a spring. In- 
stinctively the scout leveled his rifle and 
pulled the trigger. ‘The flint was shiv- 
ered against the pan, but the priming 
failed to ignite. By this time the Indian 
had recovered himself and was leveling 
his rifle at the scout. He did not fire, 
however, but advanced upon Kilbourn 
and made him prisoner. Being ordered 
to march ahead of his captor, Kilbourn 
soon found himself in an Indian camp. 
Here, gaining a cioser look, he recog- 
nized his captor as none other than Black 
Hawk himself. “The white mole digs 
deep, but Makataimeshekiakiak flies high 
and can see far off,” said Black Hawk to 
the scout. After some words to his band, 
Black Hawk informed Kilbourn that he 
had decided to adopt him into the Sauk 
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tribe. Accordingly, he was taken to Sau- 
kenuk, dressed and painted and formally 
received into the Sauk fellowship. Con- 
stantly watchful for a chance to escape, 
at length, after three years, he found it 
and regained civilization. But this was 





General Scott's Headquarters. 


not all— nor, had it been all, would it 
have been perhaps so very remarkable ; 
for an Indian has not infrequently been 
known to spare a captive, through caprice, 
and adopt him asa brother. What fol- 
lowed Kilbourn’s escape, however, is re- 
markable. During the Black Hawk war of 
1832, he was again a scout in the service 
of the government, and was captured by 
Black Hawk at the battle (so called) of 
Stillman’s Run. He nerved himself for 
the torture which he felt certain must now 
await him. Nor was he reassured in the 
least when Black Hawk, passing close to 
him, said in a low tone, “ Does the mole 
think that Black Hawk forgets?’ But, 
just before sunset of the day of his cap- 








Fort Armstrong as it was. 
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ture, Black Hawk again came to him, 
loosed the cords that bound him to a 
tree and conducted him far into the for- 
est. Pausing, the Indian said, “I am 
going to send you back to your chief, 
though I ought to kill you for running 
away a long time ago, after I had adopted 





Colonel George Davenport. 


you asa son; but Black Hawk can for- 
give as well as fight.”’! 

The cause of Black Hawk’s friendship 
for the British, as against the Americans, 
is plain; the British were careful to keep 
all their engagements with the Indians, 
while the Americans were not. ‘The 
British Indian department was officered 
by men of long experience in Indian 
affairs, and proved a most potent instru- 
mentality for enlisting the Indians on the 
side of the British whenever occasion 
required. In contrast to this, the Ameri- 
can Indian department was largely in the 
hands of men who had never seen an 
Indian until they met him in the difficult 
and delicate relations of Indian agent. 
When, therefore, on the breaking out of 
the war of 1812, Col. Robert Dickson of 
the British Indian department sent word 
to the Sauks at Rock river to meet him 
at Green Bay, preparatory to moving 
against the Americans, they complied 
with alacrity. Black Hawk personally 
participated in the fight at the River 

1 Kilbourn’s narrative may be found reprinted from ‘‘ The 
Soldier’s Cabinet,’”’ in Patterson’s second edition of Black 


Hawk’s Autobiography. The main points are also given 
by Black Hawk himself. Autobiog. 2d ed. pp. 37, 98. 
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Raisen, near Malden, on January 22d 
1813, where he interposed to keep his 
warriors from joining in the massacre of 
American prisoners which was going on 
Later, on May 5th, he was at the siege 
of Fort Meigs ; and finally, on August 2d, 
took a hand in the attack on Fort Steph 
enson. Many years ago, a writer in the 
Baltimore American, to whose credibility 
the editor of the paper bore testimony, 
stated that Black Hawk had told him that 
he had also fought in the battle of the 
Thames. ‘ During a residence of several 
years in what is now the territory of 
Iowa,” says this writer, “I had many 
opportunities of seeing and conversing 
with Black Hawk. In the course of 
our talk, I asked him if he was with 
Tecumseh when he was killed. ‘I was,’ 
said Black Hawk, ‘and I will now tell 
you all about it.’” ‘Then follows a cir- 
cumstantial narrative of the battle, ending 
in these words : 

“At the first discharge of their [Americans’ ] 
guns, I saw Tecumseh stagger forwards over a 
fallen tree near which he was standing, letting his 
rifle drop at his feet. Assoon as the Indians dis- 
covered he was killed, a sudden fear came over 
them, and, fearing that the Great Spirit was dis- 
pleased, they fought no longer.” 


3esides the foregoing, W. Henry Starr, 
Esq., of Burlington, lowa Territory, wrote 
as follows, on March 21st, 1839: 


“In the autumn of 1838, Black Hawk was at 
the house of an Indian trader in the vicinity of 





George Davenport's House on Rock Island. 


Burlington, when I became acquainted and fre- 
quently conversed with him in broken English, 
and through the medium of gestures and pan- 
tomime. . . . On one occasion, I mentioned Te- 
cumseh to him, and he expressed the greatest joy 
that I had heard of him; and, pointing away to 
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the east and making a feint as if aiming a gun, 
said: ‘Chemokaman [white man] nesso [kill] ’; 
from which I have no doubt of his being person- 
ally acquainted with Tecumseh; and I have been 
since informed, on good authority, that he was in 
the battle of the Thames and in several other en- 
gagements with that distinguished chief.” 


These would seem to be strong evi- 
dences that Black Hawk did not sever 
his connection with the British army until 
October, 1813, when the battle of the 
Thames was fought. Nevertheless, in the 
autobiography, it is explicitly stated by 
Black Hawk that he and twenty of his 
warriors quietly left the British camp 
immediately after the repulse at Fort 
Stephenson. If this were not the fact, it 
is hard to understand why it is stated so to 
be in the autobiography, which in essen- 
tials is a trustworthy recital. 

The occurrence which caused the name 
of Black Hawk to become _ universally 
known in America was the Black Hawk 
War of 1832.! This wretched contest 
was the outgrowth of misunderstanding 
and the encroachment of white settlers 
upon the public domain. In 1804, at 
St. Louis, William Henry Harrison nego- 
tiated with several chiefs of the Sauk and 
Fox tribes a treaty, whereby were ceded 
to the United States many thousand acres 
of lands in Wisconsin and Illinois, includ- 
ing the site of Saukenuk. The validity 
of this treaty was never recognized by 
Black Hawk. He contended that the 
chiefs who signed it had no authority to 
do so, and, moreover, that they were in- 
duced to affix their names by grossly 
unfair means. However this may have 
been, the Indians by the terms of the 
treaty were permitted to occupy the 
ceded lands until such time as they 
should be sold to settlers; and when, 
before they were thus sold, settlers began 
to locate in the vicinity of Saukenuk, 
difficulties between the Indians and these 
settlers naturally arose. Finally, in 1831, 
the exasperation on both sides became 
intense, and an appeal was made by the 
settlers to Governor Reynolds of Illinois, 
'\The Black Hawk War is more justly famous for the 
many men participating in it who afterwards gained dis- 
tinction in both the military and civil walks than for any- 
thing else. Among them were Abraham Lincoln, Jefferson 
Davis, Zachary Taylor, Albert Sidney Johnston, Robert 
Anderson of Fort Sumter celebrity, Phil Kearney and W. 


S. Harvey, besides three governors of Illinois, — Ford, 
Duncan and Reynolds. 
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and to General Gaines of the United 
States army, at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., 
to forthwith remove the Indians from the 
State. Governor Reynolds thereupon 
called out the militia, and General Gaines 
started for Fort Armstrong, Rock Island, 
arriving there on June 3d with six com- 
panies of regulars. Black Hawk was 
summoned to a conference by General 
Gaines, which he and his braves at- 
tended, decked out in their war paint 
and bearing their war clubs. To the 
general’s order to move across the river 
into the Iowa country, he returned a 
stubborn refusal. Later in the month, 
the militia ascended Rock river in a 
steamboat to Vandruff’s Island, which 
they found deserted, as also the Indian 
town below it. Black Hawk and his 
band had quietly removed across the 
Mississippi. But the militia, feeling it 
necessary to expend their martial ardor 
upon something, set fire to the ancient 
metropolis of the Sauks and watched it 
consume to ashes. 

On June 30th, a formal engagement 
was entered into, between Black Hawk 
and General Gaines and Governor Rey- 
nolds, that the Sauk and Fox nations 
should at all times thereafter reside and 
hunt on the west side of the Mississippi 
river, and not return to the east side 
without the express consent of the presi- 
dent of the United States or of the gov- 
ernor of Illinois. This engagement Black 
Hawk failed to keep. Just what actuated 
him most in breaking it is perhaps not 
clear, but among the motives at work 
stand out prominently an unconquerable 
love for the place of his birth and a de- 
sire there to spend the declining years 
of his life. Viewed from his standpoint, 
the Rock river country had never right- 
fully passed from the control of the 
Sauks; it was the scene of the chief 
events in the life of that nation since 
their expulsion from Wisconsin ; nature, 
moreover, had made it very beautiful. In 
returning to it, to reclaim it, if possible, 
—that is, if the Winnebagoes and the 
Pottawattomies should join him, and the 
3ritish render efficient aid, as he believed 
they would, — Black Hawk showed him- 
self inspired in no small degree by the 
same spirit of patriotism that in ancient 
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days made a hero of Epaminondas, and 
in modern days of Washington. 

The re-appearance of the Sauks on 
Rock river produced, it is needless to 
say, a great commotion. Again the mili- 
tia were called out, and the regulars, this 
time under command of General Atkin- 





BLACK HAWK. 


tially armed braves and warriors. Be- 
ginning at length to realize the futility of 
the attempt he was making, Black Hawk 
sent a flag of truce to Major Stillman, 
who was in command of the advance 
guard of the militia, and who with his 
men was at this time (May 15th, 1832 


son, re-enforced Fort Armstrong. 


murders were committed by Indians in known everywhere as_ Stillman’s 


NE-KA-NA-WEN. 


MA-NE-SE-NO OKE-MAUT WAP-PI MA-QUAI. 
WA-TA-SAI WE-YEU, 


Ai nan-ni ta co-si-ya-quai, na-katch ai she-ke she-he-nack, hai-me-ka- 
ti ya-quai ke-she-he-nack, ken-e-chawe-he-ke kai-pec-kien a-cob, ai-we-ne- 
she we-he-yen; ne-wai-ta-sa-mak ke-kosh-pe kai-a-poi qui-wat. No-ta- 
wach-pai pai-ke se-na-mon nan-ni-yoo, ai-ke-kai na-o-pen. Ni-me-to sai- 
ne-ni-wen, ne-ta-to-ta ken ai mo-he-man ta-ta-que, ne-me-to-sai-ne-ne-wen. 

Nin-a-kai-ka poi-pon-ni chi-cha-yen, kai-ka-ya ha-ma-we pa-she-to-he- 
yen. Kai-na-ya kai-nen-ne-naip, he-nok ki-nok ke-cha-kai-ya, pai-no-yen 
ne-ket-te-sim-mak o-ke-te-wak ke-o-che, me-ka ti-ya-quois na-kach mai- 
quoi, a-que-qui pa-che-qui ke-kan-ni ta-men-nin. Ke-to-ta we-yen, a-que- 
ka-ni-co-te she-tai-hai yen, nen, chai-cha-me-co kai-ke-me-se ai we-ke 
ken-ne-ta-mo-wat ken-na-wa-ha-0 ma-co-qua-yeai-quoi. Ken-wen-na ak- 
che-man wen-ni-ta-hai ke-men-ne to-ta-we-yeu, ke-kog-hai ke-ta-shi ke- 
kai na-we-yen, he-na-cha wai-che-we to-mo-nan, ai pe-che-qua-chi mo- 
pen ma-me-co, mai-che-we-ta na-mo-nan, ne-ya-we-nan qui-a-ha-wa pe-ta- 
kek, a que-year tak-pa-she-qui a-to-ta-mo-wat, chi-ye-tuk he-ne cha-wai- 
chi he-ni-nan ke-o-chi-ta mow-ta-swee-pai che-qua-que. 

He-ni-cha-hai poi-kai-nen na-na-so-si-yen, ai 0-sa-ke-we-yen, ke-pe-me- 
kai-mi-kat hai-nen hac-yai na-na-co-si-peu, nen-a-kai-ne co-ten ne-co-ten 
ne-ka chi-a-quoi ne-me-cok me-to-sai ne-ne wak-kai ne-we-yen-nen, kai- 
shai ma-ni-to-ke ka-to-me-nak ke-wa-sai-he co-wai mi-a-me ka-chi-pai- 
ko-tai-hear-pe kai-cee wa-wa-kia he-pe ha-pe-nach-he-cha, na-na-ke-na- 
way ni-taain ai we-pa-he-wea to-to-na ca, ke-to-ta-we-yeak, he-nok, mia-ni 
ai she-ke-ta ma-ke-si-yen, nen-a-kai na-co-ten ne-ca-he-nen e-ta-quois, wa- 
toi-na-ka che-ma-ke-keu na-ta-che tai-hai-ken ai mo-co-man ye-we-yeu ke- 
to-towe. E-nok ma-ni-hai she-ka-ta-ma ka-si-yen, wen-e-cha-hai nai-ne- 
mak, mai-ko-ten ke ka-cha ma-men-na-tuk we-yowe, keu-ke-nok ai she- 
me ma-na-ni ta-men-ke-yowe. 

MA-KA-TAI-ME-SHE-KIA-KIAK. 

Ma-taus-we Ki-sis, 1833. 

Dedication of Black Hawk's Autobiography as suggested to Black Hawk, and rendered 
in the Sauk tongue by Antoine Le Claire. 


Many encamped near a small stream 


different parts of Illinois; almost all of 
them, however, by the cowardly Winne- 
bagoes, — none by Black Hawk’s band. 
But there were no considerable accessions 
to the invading force, which at the start 
numbered only about two hundred par- 


The bearers of this flag were taken into 
custody by some of Stillman’s men, and 
soon after a general rush was made by 
the whole command upon a small party 
of Black Hawk’s warriors that was de- 
scried in the distance. Having suc- 
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ceeded in killing two of these, the mili- 
tiamen pushed forward till, falling into 
an ambuscade hastily set for them by 
Black Hawk himself, they were put to 
wild and ignominious flight. ‘The story 
is told by Governor Ford, in his History 
of Illinois, that in Stillman’s command 
was a member of the legal profession 
just returned from riding the circuit. 
He had with him a pair of saddle-bags 
containing a change of under-garments 
and several law books. ‘These fell into 
the hands of the Indians, and the learned 
barrister used to relate with much vexa- 
tion that Black Hawk “ had decked him- 
self out in his finery, appearing in the 
wild woods, amongst his savage compan- 
ions, dressed in a ruffled shirt drawn 
over his deer-skin leggins, with a volume 
of ‘Chitty’s Pleadings’ under each arm.” 

The fight at Stillman’s Run was fol- 
lowed by others, notably those of Pecka- 
tonica Creek and Wisconsin Heights, 
both very disastrous to the Indians ; until, 
finally, their whole force was scattered, 
killed or captured at the battle of Bad Axe. 
Black Hawk, together with his old friend, 
Winneshiek, the prophet, fled to the Big 
Dells, Wisconsin, where, in August, 1832, 
he was discovered by the Winnebago 
chiefs, Chaeter and the One-Eyed De 
Caury, and taken to General Street at 
Prairie du Chien. From Prairie du 
Chien, he was sent to Jefferson Barracks, 
Missouri. After some months spent 
there in confinement, he was taken east, 
with a number of other Indians (among 
them Keokuk), and shown the great 
cities and wonderful resources of the 
American people. He made a second 
visit to the east in 1837, and died, in 
October, 1838, at his lodge on the Iowa 
river, near Iowaville, to which locality 
he had removed shortly after his return 
from his first visit to the east. 

It was just after this first eastern visit, 
that Black Hawk prepared and dictated 
his autobiography — by far his greatest 
achievement of any kind, and destined 
to make not merely his name, but his 
thoughts and his feelings, known to dis- 
tant times. It reveals him as possessed 
of lofty instincts; a man of action, but 
still more a man of observation and re- 
flection ; a savage rising superior to the 
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plane of savage existence, yet illustrating 
and illuminating the ways of civilization 
by bringing them to the test of primitive 
standards. It is, moreover, thoroughly 
unique —the only true autobiography 
of an Indian extant. The manner of its 
production and publication is interesting. 
Black Hawk, having conceived the idea 
of putting in writing the reasons for his 
course in returning to Rock river, after 
the expulsion of his tribe in 1831, made 
it known to Antoine Le Claire, the 
United States Indian interpreter at Rock 
Island. Le Claire engaged the services 
of a young printer, J. B. Patterson by 
name, as amanuensis, and the task was 
begun ; — Black Hawk dictating to Le 
Claire, Le Claire translating to Patterson, 
and Patterson committing to paper. Af- 
ter the whole was finished, Le Claire 
read it all carefully over to Black Hawk, 
to make sure of its accuracy. It was 
then officially certified to by Le Claire 
and printed by Patterson, the original 
edition being in small, crude volumes 
bound in covers of common paste-board. 
Le Claire was until 1861, when he died, 
a highly respected resident of Davenport, 
Iowa, and Patterson has in the last year 
(1891) died, at an advanced age, in 
Oquawka, Illinois, where he has long 
lived and where he has ever been known 
as a man of the strictest honor. There 
can, therefore, be no doubt of the au- 
thenticity of the record which these men 
were the means of placing before the 
public. Besides, the internal evidence 
of authenticity is convincing. Says Wil- 
liam J. Snelling (a son of Colonel Snel- 
ling of the United States Army, after 
whom Fort Snelling, Minnesota, was 
named), in the Worth American Review 
for January, 1835: 


“That this [Black Hawk’s Autobiography], is 
the dona fide work of Black Hawk, we have the 
respectable testimony of Antoine Le Claire, the 
government interpreter for the Sacs and Foxes, 
and what (as we have not the honor of being 
acquainted with that gentleman) we deem more 
conclusive, the intrinsic evidence of the work 
itself. We will venture to affirm (and, having 
long dwelt among the aborigines, we conceive 
ourselves entitled to do so) that no one but a Sac 
Indian could have written or dictated suck a com- 
position. No white man, however great his abil- 
ity may be, could have executed a work so thor- 
oughly and truly Indian.” 
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In the autobiography, Black Hawk 
expresses opinions upon many subjects, — 
among them, marriage, land ownership, 
rotation in office, the savage as contrasted 
with the civilized mode of warfare, the 
American Indian establishment, the col- 
onization of the negroes. As to land 
ownership, he was a precursor of Henry 
George, saying : 


“My reason teaches me that land cannot be 
sold. The Great Spirit gave it to his children to 
live upon and cultivate, as far as necessary for 
their subsistence, and so long as they occupy and 
cultivate it they have a right to the soil, but if 
they voluntarily leave it then any other people 
have a right to settle on it. Nothing can be sold 
but such things as can be carried away.” 


His conclusion on politics, as he had 
seen the game manipulated, was that — 


“The white people seem never to be satisfied. 
When they get a good father, they hold councils 
at the suggestion of some bad, ambitious man, 
who wants the place himself, and conclude among 
themselves that this man, or some other equally 
ambitious, would make a better father than- they 
have, and nine times out of ten they don’t get as 
good a one again.” “He would recommend,” 
he said, “to his Great Father (the President) the 
propriety of breaking up the present Indian es- 
tablishment (under which new and inexperienced 
men were constantly sent to deal with the In- 
dians) and creating a new one; making the com- 
manding officers at the different frontier posts the 
agents of the government for the different na- 
tions of Indians.” 


In this recommendation, which is quite 
as apropos to-day as when made by 
Black Hawk in 1833, most disinterested 
persons will heartily concur. On the 
then absorbing question of negro slavery, 
his views were unique. 


“T find,” he says, “that a number of states ad- 
mit no slaves, whilst the remainder hold the ne- 
groes as slaves and are anxious, but do not know 
how, to get clear of them. I will now give my 
plan, which when understood I hope will be 
adopted. Let the free states remove all the ne- 
groes within their limits to the slave states; then 
let our Great Father buy all the female negroes 
in the slave states between the ages of twelve and 
twenty, and sell them to the people of the free 
states for a term of years, — say, those under fif- 
teen until they are twenty-one, and those of and 
over fifteen for tive years; and continue to buy 
all the females in the slave states as soon as they 
arrive at the age of twelve, and take them to the 
free states and dispose of them in the same way 
as the first; and it will not be long before the 
country is clear of the black skins, about whom, 
I am told, they have been talking for a long time, 
and for whom they have expended a large amount 
of money. I have no doubt but our Great 
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Father would do his part in accomplishing this 
object for his children, as he could not lose much 
by it, and would make them all happy. If the 
free states did not want them all for servants, we 
would take the remainder in our nation to help 
our women make corn.” 


When in New York, he had witnessed a 
balloon ascension, and, concerning this, 
remarks : 

“ We had seen many wonderful sights .... . 
large villages, the great national road over the 
mountains, the rail-road, steam carriages, ships, 
steamboats, and many other things; but we were 
now about to witness a sight more surprising than 
any of these. We were told that a man was go- 
ing up in the air ina balloon. We watched with 
anxiety to see if this could be true; and, to our 
utter astonishment, saw him ascend in the air un- 
til the eye could no longer perceive him. Our 
people were all surprised, and one of our young 
men asked the prophet [Winneshiek] if he was 
going up to see the Great Spirit.” 


He and his party were also treated to a 
display of fire-works at Castle Garden, on 
which he makes the shrewd yet character- 
istically Indian comment that “ it was an 
agreeable entertainment, but to the 
whites who witnessed it less magnificent 
than would have been the sight of one of 
our large prairies when on fire.” ‘The 
American women whom he met treated 
him handsomely, giving him _ small 
presents, and he condescends to say of 
them that they were “very kind, very 
good, and very pretty —for pale faces.” 

Black Hawk’s defense of his course in 
the Black Hawk war constitutes the prin- 
cipal part of the autobiography, and is 
plausible, — in many respects just. ‘The 
line of it has already been intimated, 
however, and more is not necessary here. 

Next to Black Hawk, Keokuk is the 
leading figure among the Sauks. He was 
younger than Black Hawk, having been 
born about 1788, and was descended, on 
his mother’s side, it is said, from the 
noted Captain Marin.! He was a fine 
athlete and horseman, and extremely 
vain. Inferior to the older chief in sim- 
plicity and dignity of character, he was 
far superior to him in wit, tact and 
shrewdness. Early perceiving the folly 
of contending against the power and re- 
sources of the whites, he so shaped his 
course as to gain their favor. When 





1 Recollections of Augustin Grignon, vol. 111, p. 
Wis. Hist. Soc. Col. 
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word came that the Sauks must remove 
from the Rock river, he promptly 
obeyed and sought a new abode on the 
Iowa. For his compliance in this and 
other things, he was recognized by the 
United States government as head chief 
of his nation, a proceeding which gave 
mortal offence to Black Hawk. 

Of Keokuk’s wit a striking instance 
has been preserved. It seems that on 
one occasion after the removal of the 
Sauks west of the Mississippi, they were 
summoned to a conference with the Mor- 
mons at Nauvoo, Illinois, by Joe Smith, 
the Mormon prophet. ‘The object of the 
wily old prophet in seeking the confer- 
ence was to persuade the Indians into 
relinquishing to him certain lands which 
he coveted for the church. He accord- 
ingly prepared with great care the plea 
which he should make to them. At the 
appointed time, Keokuk and the prophet, 
each in his best attire and attended by 
an imposing retinue, met in the Mormon 
temple. In concluding his address, the 
prophet said that it had been divinely 
communicated to him that the Indian 
tribes of North America were the lost 
tribes of the House of Israel. He had, 
moreover, been commissioned from on 
high to assemble such of them as were 
near him and to remove them from where 
they were to a new land,—a land flowing 
with milk and honey. ‘To this Keokuk 
listened very attentively, and after a re- 
spectful interval rose with much dignity 
to reply. As to whether or not 
American Indians were the lost tribes 
spoken of by the prophet he said he 
would not attempt to determine. ‘This, 
however, he would say: of milk his peo- 
ple were not fond, —they much preferred 
water ; and as for honey, it was to be had 
in ample quantities in the land they then 
occupied. Could not the prophet enter 
more fully into particulars? Did the gov- 
ernment, in this land to which he desired 
the Indians to move, pay large annuities? 
and was there there a plentiful supply of 
whiskey? The conference, it need 
hardly be told, came to an abrupt termi- 
nation.! 

Keokuk’s most remarkable gift was his 
eloquence. This, according to all con- 





1 Recollections of Uriah Briggs. Annals of Iowa, 1865. 
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temporary accounts, was in the highest 
degree stirring and effective. It brought 
him into great prominence both among 
the Indians and in councils between them 
and the Americans. When Black Hawk 
was inciting Keokuk’s band to return 
with him to Illinois and join his own 
braves in the struggle they were about to 


the Sauks, the eloquence and address of 
Keokuk were put to a severe test. He 
knew that the attempt must end in dis- 
aster, but the passions of his followers 
were aroused and were difficult to allay. 
His first words to them, therefore, were 
of sympathy with their alleged wrongs. 
He told them that they had been unjustly 
treated, and were hence entitled to re- 
venge. He even offered to lead them 
against their foe, “but,” said he, 

“upon this condition: that we first put our wives 
and children and our aged men gently to sleep in 
that slumber which knows no waking this side the 


spirit land, . ... for we go upon the Jong trail 
which has no turn.” 


At the conclusion of his address, the de- 
sire of his young men for war was consid- 


erably abated. 


After the surrender of Black Hawk, in 
August, 1832, a treaty was entered into 
between the Sauks and the Uniied States, 
whereby the latter acquired the whole of 
eastern Iowa. This treaty was negotiated 
on the part of the United States by Gen. 
Winfield Scott, and provided, at the re- 
quest of the Indians, 


“that there should be granted to Antoine Le 
Claire, interpreter, a part Indian, one section of 
land opposite Rock Island,? and one section at 
the head of the first rapids above said Island, 
within the country ceded by the Sauks and 
Foxes.” 

At the negotiation of the treaty, Keokuk 
was the principal speaker on the part of 
the Indians. His death occurred in the 
State of Kansas, whither the remnant of 
his tribe was ultimately removed. It was 
comparatively ignoble, being the result 
of too strong potations. 

Incidentally, mention has already been 
made of the island of Rock Island, which 
is situated in the Mississippi river, not 
far from the site once occupied by Sauk- 
enuk. ‘This island is noteworthy on two 


2 Now the site of a part of the city of Davenport, Towa. 
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accounts: its natural beauty and its ro- 
mantic history. Its extreme length is 
two and seven-eighths miles, and its ex- 
treme width four-fifths of a mile. Its 
area is eight hundred acres, and origi- 
nally it was covered by a dense growth of 
the oak, black-walnut, elm and basswood. 
Its substructure is rock, and it stands 
twenty feet above the highest freshets. 
In the eyes of the Indians, it was not 
only a spot of surpassing loveliness, but 
was invested with a certain sacred charm. 
Says Black Hawk : 

“It was our garden, like the white people have 
near their big villages, which supplied us with 
strawberries, blackberries, gooseberries, plums, 
apples and nuts of different kinds. Being situated 
at the foot of the rapids, its waters supplied us 
with the finest fish. In my early life, I spent 
many happy days on this island. A good spirit 
had charge of it, which lived in a cave in the 
rocks immediately under the place where the fort 
now stands. This guardian spirit has often been 
seen by our people. It was white, with large 
wings like a swan’s, but ten times larger. We 
were particular not to make much noise in that 
part of the island which it inhabited, for fear of 
disturbing it. But the noise at the fort has since 
driven it away, and no doubt a bad spirit has taken 
its place.” 

Rock Island made its first consider- 
able appearance in history as far back as 
the war of 1812. At that time the whole 
Northwest was practically a dense wilder- 
ness. ‘There were trading settlements of 
log huts and wigwams at Detroit and 
Michillimackinac, in what is now the 
state of Michigan, and at Green Bay, 
Prairie du Chien and Milwaukee, in what 
is now the state of Wisconsin. Fort 
Madison had been built and abandoned 
within the present limits of Iowa, and a 
few primitive abodes marked the present 
site of Chicago, Illinois. On the lower 
Mississippi were the old French posts, 
Kaskaskia, Cahokia and St. Louis. ‘The 
inhabitants of these various places were 
fur traders and Canadian’ voyageurs, the 
latter a most interesting and picturesque 
class, improvident and light hearted to a 
degree, spending the winter in hard labor, 
on a diet of corn and tallow, and loung- 
ing through the summer. Among the 
traders was a very remarkable man — 
one who exerted the greatest influence 
over the Sauk and Fox tribes, This man 
was Colonel Robert Dickson. He was 


an Englishman, who had come to America 
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in 1790 to traffic with the Indians, sacri- 
ficing to this end a good social connection 
and the comforts of civilization. 

In the spring of 1814, Governor 
William Clark of Missouri sent an expe- 
dition to take possession of Prairie du 
Chien and erect a fort there. The fort 
was placed ona small elevation back of 
the settlement, mounted with six cannons 
and garrisoned by a force of seventy men 
under Lieutenant Joseph Perkins. It 
was named Fort Shelby. Suddenly, on 
July 17th, there appeared before it a 
motley force of British traders’ clerks and 
Indians, six hundred and fifty in all, 
from Michillimackinac, under Lieutenant 
Colonel William McKay; and, after a 
spirited interchange of cannon balls, the 
fort capitulated. Meanwhile, under the 
direction of General Benjamin Howard, 
of the United States army, an expedition 
was fitting out at St. Louis to re-enforce 
the garrison at Fort Shelby. This expe- 
dition, consisting of three barges carrying 
a force of regular troops and rangers, 
under the command of Captain John 
Campbell, of the rst United States In- 
fantry, started for Prairie du Chien on 
July 18th, ignorant, of course, of the fact 
that Fort Shelby had capitulated the day 
before. All went well until Rock Island 
was reached. Here the boats cast an- 
chor for the night. The Indians swarmed 
about them in great numbers, making 
loud professions of friendship, but quietly 
signifying to the French boatmen in 
charge that they desired them to aban- 
don their American comrades and return 
down the river. This the Indians did by 
seizing the hands of the Frenchmen and 
gently pulling them in a down stream 
direction. It was evident that the Indians 
meant to attack the boats, but did not 
wish to injure their old-time friends, the 
French.! The danger was made known 
to Campbell, but he discredited its ex- 
istence. The next morning the fleet set 
sail without hindrance, Campbell being 
in immediate command of the boat con- 
taining the regulars, and Captain Stephen 

1 Black} Hawk explains in the Autobiography that the 
Indians were at first sincere in their expressions of friend- 
ship for the Americans on this occasion, but that during the 
night word reached them of the capture of Fort Shelby by 
the British, and that the British desired them to join in the 


war against the Americans. This they could not find it in 
their hearts to refuse to do. 
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and 
tively, of the other two. 
risen and become so fierce that, just above 
Rock Island, Campbell’s boat was driven 
on a large island near the mainland, ever 


Rector Lieutenant Riggs, respec- 


The wind had 


since known as Campbell’s Island. Sen- 
tinels were placed, and the men debarked 
and began cooking their breakfast. But 
in a moment the Indians, in hundreds, 
were upon them, delivering a deadly fire. 
Many were killed and wounded. ‘Those 
who were unharmed took refuge in the 
boat. Among the wounded was Camp- 
bell himself. ‘To add to the peril of the 
situation, the boat took fire. Black Hawk, 
who commanded the Indians in the at- 
tack, explains that this was due to fire 
arrows prepared by himself and shot by 
him against the sail. 

In the meantime, the other two barges, 
which had drawn far ahead of that com- 
manded by Campbell, had succeeded 
with the greatest difficulty in returning 
to his aid. Rector’s men, who were good 
sailors, first lightened their boat by cast- 
ing overboard a large quantity of provi- 
sions, and then, leaping into the water 
on the side furthest from the Indians, 
pushed it broadside on against the burn- 
ing boat of Campbell. The unharmed 
and the wounded were quickly transferred 
to Rector’s boat, which, having been got 
back into the stream, was rowed night 
and day until it reached St. Louis. The 
boat of Riggs was outwardly in the pos- 
session of the Indians for some hours, 
but, being well fortified, the Indians were 
unable to injure those within it, and 
finally withdrew. It then followed Rec- 
tor’s boat down the river. 

The rough handling which Campbell’s 
expedition had received at the hands of 
the Sauk and Fox tribes naturally excited 
much resentment at St. Louis, and early 
in September an expedition was started 
for their villages to soundly chastise them, 
and also to establish a fort on Rock 
Island. In this instance, the expedition 
consisted of three hundred and thirty- 
four officers and men, in several large 
barges armed with cannon, and was in 
command of Major Zachary ‘Taylor, of 
the regular service. But the Indians had 
kept the British at Fort Shelby (now 
Fort McKay) informed of the approach of 
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the Americans, and a warm reception had 
been prepared for them. Capt. ‘Thos. 
G. Anderson, to whom the command of 
the fort had been turned over after its 
capture, had sent down to Rock Island 
a detachment of thirty men with three 
pieces of artillery. The artillery had 
been planted on the west side of the 
island near the foot of the rapids, it be- 
ing supposed that ‘Taylor’s expedition 
was for the recapture of the fort at Prairie 
du Chien and must, therefore, pass up 
the narrow channel between the island 
and what is now the Iowa shore. But 
when the boats came to anchor (as they 
did by stress of the wind) some distance 
below the foot of Rock Island, the guns 
had to be dragged to a position fur- 
ther down stream. ‘This, however, was 
successfully done, and on the morning of 
Sept. 6th, 1814, a brisk and well directed 
fire-was opened, which after a short time 
so riddled the barges that they were 
obliged to drop down stream out of range. 
A council of war was then called by ‘Tay- 
lor, and it being the unanimous opinion 
that the enemy was too strong to be over- 
come by the force at hand, the whole 
expedition set sail for Fort Madison, 
where it landed, and where Major ‘l'aylor 
wrote to General Howard his official re- 
port of what had transpired. It was the 
least glorious contest in which the future 
hero of Buena Vista and Monterey was 
destined to be engaged. 

Finally, nearly two years after the con- 
clusion of peace with Great Britain, the 
United States government was able to 
place Rock Island under military control. 
In May, 1816, Gen. Thos. A. Smith 
landed at the island without opposition, 
left the 8th United States Infantry, under 
Colonel Lawrence, with orders to erect a 
fort, and himself pushed on to establish a 
post (now Fort Snelling) near the Falls 
of St. Anthony. Selecting the extreme 
northwest point of the island, Colonel 
Lawrence laid off a rectangular space, 
four hundred feet each way, and sur- 
rounded it by walls of hewn timber rest- 
ing upon a substructure of stone. At the 
northeast, southeast, and southwest angles, 
he caused block houses to be built, and 
these he provided with cannon. On the 
interior, against. one side of the square, 
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were erected the soldiers’ barracks. They 
were of hewn timber, the roofs being 
made to slope inward, that it might be 
difficult for the Indians to set them on 
fire. When completed, the work was 
christened Fort Armstrong, in honor of 
the then Secretary of War. Coming sud- 
denly into the_view of the lonely voyager 
up the Mississippi, its whitewashed walls 
and towers appeared, it has been said, 
not unlike the outworks of one of ‘those 
enchanted castles in an uninhabited des- 


ert so well described in the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments.” 
Fort Armstrong (long since demol- 


ished) was never subjected to the ordeal 
of an Indian attack, but only narrowly 
escaped it on two occasions. The first 
was not long after its erection. One day, 
while most of the men were at some dis- 
tance from the walls felling trees, a party 
of warriors headed by Nekalequot landed 
on the north side of the island and asked 
permission to dance in front of the com- 
mandant’s headquarters. About the same 
time, another party of warriors, headed 
by Keokuk, was discovered approaching 
the fort from the south side of the island. 
Suspecting treachery, the Colonel imme- 
diately had the recall sounded for the 
men and the cannon run out. The In- 
dians were then ordered to disperse, 
which they did with some precipitation. 
With Colonel Lawrence, there came to 
Rock Island, as contractor for supplies 
for the post, a very striking character 
Col. Geo. Davenport. Colonel Daven- 
port was a native of England, had been 
first a sailor and then a soldier, in the 
latter capacity having served on_ the 
American side in the war of 1812. He 
built a house on the island near the fort, 
and engaged in trade with the Indians. 
In time he became very popular with 
them, and was freely consulted by them. 
Black Hawk especially reposed great 
confidence in him, and makes frequent 
reference to him in the autobiography. 
It was perhaps due to his presence on 
the island that the second projected at- 
tack upon the fort was not made. How- 
ever that may be, in April, 1832, Black 
Hawk, having recrossed the Mississippi 
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to the Illinois shore, came up opposite 
the island with his two hundred warriors 
at early evening and, after meditatively 
surveying it for some time, crossed to it 
at one of the fords. The fort was feebl) 
garrisoned at the time, and crowded with 
panic stricken settlers; as also was the 
stockade with which Colonel Davenport 
had surrounded the log store and dwell- 
ing built by him in 1818, one half mile 
northeast of the fort. But the Indians 
did nothing, and by dawn a steamboat 
had arrived from Jefferson Barracks, 
bringing a reinforcement to the fort. 
On July 4, 1845, Colonel Davenport was 
murdered in his house (a later and more 
pretentious structure than that of 1818) 
by a band of outlaws, during the absence 
of his family at a picnic gathering. The 
object of the miscreants was money, but 
they got little. Since then this house has 
been abandoned, and now stands a 
picturesque ruin on the banks of the 
Mississippi. 

With the incident last related, the his- 
tory of Rock Island ceases to be ro- 
mantic. In 1862, the United States 
government passed an act establishing 
there a national arsenal. The work was 
begun by General Rodman, and was con- 
tinued under his able successor, Gen. 
D. W. Flagler. Ten immense shops of 
stone have been erected, and when all is 
completed it is estimated that from this 
arsenal alone can be armed, equipped 
and supplied an army of 750,000 men. 
Nor have the esthetic possibilities of the 
island been lost sight of. It is still, as it 
was in the days of Black Hawk, a charmed 
spot. Its woodland has been left largely 
intact, and the phebe, the oriole, the 
cuckoo, and a host of other birds flit 
among the branches; while beneath, 
from one’s too intrusive feet, scud away 
the pheasant, the rabbit and the squirrel. 
It is intersected by quiet and secluded 
drives and walks, and abounds in dim 
loitering places. But its greatest charm 
is that with which it forever has been in- 
vested by the words and deeds of the noted 
chieftain, now, like Hiawatha, departed 


“To the Islands of the Blessed, 
To the land of the Hereafter.”’ 
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THE OLD STAGE ROAD. 


By Irene Putnam. 
T was long ago, but the young leaves glowed 

In their sun-gilt dew by the mountain road, 

When the bee swung on from his blackberry bloom, 
When the partridge rose with a hollow boom, 
And the rabbit peeped with his eyes ashine, 
And the squirrel jeered from the bough o’ pine, 
And the thrush broke short in his half-trilled song, 
As the grand red stage coach jolted along 

The old route over the mountain. 


And the bride rode there in her bashful grace, 

With sweet-pea colors upon her face, 

With bonnet wide as a glory flower, 

Her loud heart shaking its silken bower 

Under the gaze of her tender groom, 

Like a humming-bird guarding his lilac bloom ; 

And the air came fresh on the warm pink cheek, 

And gay was the swing and the jolt and creak 
Of the stage coach over the mountain. 


And there rode the grim-lipped, silent man, 
With his wife a-beating her turkey fan, 
Fluffy and proud as that fowl long dead 
When he blushed and bridled with portly tread ; 
And there the journeyman preacher bent, 
His thin lips feasting on argument, 
And the deacon’s quavering note grew shrill 
With Fore-ordination and man’s Free-will, 

In the stage coach over the mountain. 


It was long ago when the loud wheels passed ; 

Now thrushes may tinkle their chimes to the last, 

Now nothing troubles the wood-hush lone, 

The squirrel nibbles the seeds of his cone, 

The nighthawk ruffles his breast in the sand, 

The white birch leans with her silver wand, 

And elfins lighten the brambles’ load, 

And the clover blooms in the gullied road, — 
The old route over the mountain. 


And long ago at the end of its route, 
The stage pulled up and the folks stepped out. 
They have all passed under the tavern door, 
‘The youth and his bride, and the gray threescore. 
Their eyes were weary with dust and gleam. 
The day had gone like an empty dream. 
Soft may they slumber, and trouble no more 
For their eager journey, its jolt and roar, 
On the old route over the mountain ! 











A PROPHET. 


3ut an air breathes down from the midnight sky, 
With firefly lamps and a rushing sigh, 
And passing whispers will murmur low 
Secrets and gladness they used to kmow ; — 
And often in winter the wind roars through 
With thump and whistle and fierce halloo, 
And cracks the treetops and whirls the snow 
Like phantom horses of long ago, 

On the old route over the mountain. 





A PROPHET. 


By Richard Marsh. 


IV. 





ARY had not been cut to 
pieces, but she Aad been 
run over. <A _ butcher’s 
horse, careering at that 
frantic rate at which 
butcher’s horses will 
career—with the 
butcher’s men behind to urge them ! — 
had knocked her down. A wheel had 
passed over her leg, — her leg was broken. 
There was little sleep in the minister’s 
house that night. The father and mother 
watched beside their child. Until the 
morning dawned the father never closed 
his eyes at all. Then, at his wife’s com- 
pulsion, he put himself between the 
sheets, and fell into a slumber which 
lasted for some hours. And, while he 
slept, things were done behind his back. 
At an unfashionably early hour, Mr. 
Macbride called to learn the minister’s 
decision. Did he mean to give another 
prophetic address, or didn’t he? Mrs. 
Hillock assured the deacon that he did. 
In her husband’s name she promised 
divers things, — she promised, in short, 
all that Mr. Macbride required. And 
that gentleman went away in— for him 
a contented frame of mind. 
Throughout the day people came to 
see the minister. It was strange to find, 
on a sudden, how many friends he had. 
Mrs. Hillcck saw them all. It was diffi- 
cult to discover, as a rule, exactly why it 
was they came. ‘They came, of course, 

















to see the minister—in his ministerial 
sense —but then, under the surface, 
there was something else besides. It was 
with a mixture of feelings that Mrs. Hil- 
lock perceived that in the bosoms of all 
these people there was a sometimes unex- 
pressed desire to see her husband proph- 
esy. Sometimes unexpressed,— for at 
least in one instance there was the frank- 
est candor. 

Mrs. Kippleton was the proprietress of 
the “Acacia Laundry.’’ She was a large 
woman, who looked as though she wanted 
washing herself. She was an occasional 
attendant at Bethesda, and although she 
had not been present on the previous 
Sunday evening, she had heard of the 
strange things which had been said. It 
was in consequence of “ information re- 
ceived ”’ that she had called to-day. She 
made no bones about it. It was quite 
clear to her that Mr. Hillock was a 
prophet, — and some curious notions she 
appeared to have of what a prophet was. 
She had brought her books, containing 
statements of outstanding amounts which 
were due to her, and she would be 
obliged, she said, if Mr. Hillock would 
tell her which of her debtors would pay, 
and which of them wouldn’t —tell her, 
that is, in a prophetic kind of way. She 
also suffered much from dishonesty in the 
matter of soap. Many pounds disap- 
peared, mysteriously, in the course of a 
week. Would Mr. Hillock tell her — 
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still prophetically — at whose doors to 
lay the crime? In consideration of these 
services she would be prepared to take a 
sitting at Bethesda, by the year. She 
appeared surprised, and even huffed, on 
being assured that the minister could not 
give her the information she required, at 
least that day. 

Mrs. Hillock told her husband the 
story of Mrs. Kippleton, with a view of 
affording him amusement. But it had a 
contrary effect. “It is just as I feared,” 
he said. ‘The people will look upon me 
as a sort of Zadkiel’s almanac. ‘They 
will expect me to tell them whether to- 
morrow will be wet or dry.’’ 

« And why not, if they pay you?” de- 
manded his wife. The Rev. Ephraim 
said nothing; but he looked up at her 
with a look which she could not under- 
stand, and which she would not have 
understood if she could. Perhaps, in- 
deed, some inkling of her husband’s 
meaning was forced upon her, even 
against her will. ‘You fool!” she said. 

Later in the day they came near to a 
quarrel. The minister was sitting in the 
room in which their sick child lay, en- 
deavoring, with childish stories, to wean 
the little one from a sense of pain, when 
his wife entered. 

“There’s some one to see you,” she 
said. He inquired who it was. She 
fenced fora moment. Then finally she 
told him that it was the gentleman who 
came to see him yesterday,—the Hon. 
Stacy Greenham. The minister shrank 
from the idea of a second encounter. 
He declined to see his visitor. There 
was a passage of arms, and it was only 
when his wife declared that if he did 
not go down to see Mr. Greenham, she 
would bring Mr. Greenham up to see 
him, that the Rev. Ephraim was induced 
to yield. He found his visitor in the 
parlor, sitting on a corner of the table, 
with an open pocket-book in his hand. 
Mr. Greenham nodded as the minister 
entered, — his costume was, if possible, 
even more splendid than it had been the 
day before. 

“‘ How do, Hillock ! 
all round! Skipping Rope romped away 
with the Rothschild Plate, Ben Bolt 
bolted with the Mile Selling, Lady-bird 


, 


Swept the board 


collared the stakes in a canter, but for 
this cup we had a race. I think the 
pencillers thought I was mad when they 
saw me going for the gloves with ‘Tear- 
away. I got just what price I liked, 
and I tell you that there was a time 
when I thought that we were spilt. That 
was when the beggars got into the straight, 
and Tearaway was tail. Sam Brown of 
Nottingham sang out, ‘One thousand to 
five against the Blue and Gold!’ He 
thought he was getting at me, but I ‘said, 
‘T’ll take it, Brown.’ He backed it with 
a grin. But, by George, he didn’t grin 
a moment afterwards, — for ‘Tearaway 
bolted! He bolted, as I’m a sinner, he 
did! Young Styles was riding, and the 
young devil tried to hold him. He 
might as well have tried to hold the 
Flying Dutchman! You should have 
seen him scatter the crowd. The brute’s 
a regular rogue, and, lor! when his sta- 
ble wasn’t on him, couldn’t he go? Like 
lightning, sir,—through them like a 
flash! One moment he was last, the 
next he was first, and before you could 
say Jack Robinson he had won by a 
length. Brown looked green! ‘Do an- 
other thousand, Brown?’ I said. But 
Brown looked black!” Mr. Greenham 
looked at some entries which were con- 
tained in his book. “Talk about sport- 
ing prophets, Hillock! Tve heard of 
them, but I never heard of any kind of 
prophet who came within miles of you. 
Do you know what we’ve cleared on the 
day?” If he looked at Mr. Hillock for 
an answer, he looked in vain. ‘“ Thirteen 
thousand odd. Four thousand five hun- 
dred yesterday on Bianca, — say eighteen 
thousand together. ‘That’s nine thou- 
sand, sir, for you! I might have done 
better if I'd had more time to place my 
bets, but it’s not so bad for a beginning, 
—eh? Better than cushion thumping. 
What do you think? Nine thousand 
pounds, dear boy !” 

Advancing, Mr. Greenham laid his 
hand on the minister’s shoulder with a 
gesture which was almost affectionate in 
its way. 

“Nine thousand pounds!” repeated 
the Rev. Ephraim, as though he dreamed. 
Indeed, the rush of his visitor’s eloquence 
was calculated to take his breath away. 
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“Nine thousand pounds !— for you! 
You can have them in hard cash next 
Monday! You can have a hundred or 
two to go on with, if you like!” 

The Rev. Ephraim looked about him 
with bewildered eyes. Mr. Greenham 
had a method of transacting business — 
treating hundreds as though they were 
nothing !— with which the minister was 
wholly unfamiliar. He spoke with a gasp. 

“T cannot take it.” 

“What? The money?” Mr. Green- 
ham laughed. The idea seemed to tickle 
him immensely. ‘See, I’ll put a couple 
of hundred pounders here to decorate 
the mantel shelf.” He suited the action 
to the word by thrusting a couple of 
bank notes into the interior of a sixpenny 
vase. ‘That will leave eight thousand 
eight hundred still to come to you.” 
Closing his pocketbook, Mr. Greenham 
changed the subject as suddenly as he 
had shut the book. “ Have you thought 
over what I was saying yesterday?” 

The minister shook his head. 

“T have thought of nothing, Mr. 
Greenham. You have taken all my 
thinking powers away.” 

“I mean about the partnership.” Mr. 
Greenham stretched out his hand. “ Why 
shouldn’t we shake? Make a _ regular 
orthodox firm of it, on a proper commer- 
cial basis, — ‘ Hillock & Greenham,’ or, 
if you prefer it, ‘ Hillock & Co.’”’ 

There was a pause before Mr. Hillock 
spoke, and when he did speak, it was 
with an air of sententious gravity which 
was in curious contrast to the other’s per- 
sistent rattle. 

“Mr. Greenham, I ask you not to 
tempt me.” Mr. Greenham would have 
interrupted, but the minister checked 
him with a movement of his hand. “I 
am a plain man, sir, and a poor man, but 
I am a preacher of the Word.” The 
speaker did his best to increase his inches. 
“JT would rather be a faithful minister 
than a false prophet, sir.’’ 

Mr. Greenham settled his waistcoat in 
its place, and smiled. 

“Ves, so would I. I would rather 
you’d break stones than tip me wrong 
"uns, — if that’s what you mean by being 
a false prophet, Hillock.” 

“That is not what I mean by being a 
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false prophet, as you very well know. | 
should be a false prophet, sir, if I con- 
sented to dwell in the tents of wicked- 
ness.” 

Mr. Greenham trifled with his necktie, 
and still he smiled. 

“ Really, Hillock ! Now, really, now !”’ 

The Rev. Ephraim waxed a trifle warm. 

“TI should be a false prophet, sir, if | 
consented to palter with iniquity.” 

Mr. Greenham was smiling more and 
more. 

“Upon my word, Hillock, I think you 
put it strong! You’ve made nine thou- 
sand pounds in a couple of days! It 
seems a little hard, you know.” 

“He has made nine thousand pounds 
in a couple of days! What do you 
mean?” 

“Just what I say, my dear madam, 
just what I say!”’ Mr. Greenham replied 
to Mrs. Hillock’s gasped out inquiry with 
the most complete sang froid. He seemed 
in no way discomposed by that lady sud- 
denly bouncing into the room, trembling 
with excitement, apparently, both inside 
and out. “Mr. Hillock has earned nine 
thousand pounds in two days by the ex- 
ercise of his really providential powers, 
and he talks about the — the —the tents 
of wickedness, and—and that sort of 
thing!” 

“Nine thousand pounds!” Mrs. Hil- 
lock repeated the words as though there 
was a charm in their sound,—and so there 
was, to her ears. 

“Nine thousand pounds, upon my 
honor, inadam, and he talks about —ah 
—paltering with wickedness, and the 
deuce knows what, by gad!”’ 

“He does not mean it, sir.’’ Mrs. 
Hillock looked at her husband, although 
she addressed herself to Mr. Greenham. 
“He does not mean it,” she repeated. 

Mr. Greenham waved his hands airily. 

“It would be quite too dreadful if he 
did. If it’s paltering with wickedness to 
take a fortune out of the ring, then I’m 
on the side of the sinners, by gad! I 
was suggesting to Mr. Hillock, madam, 
that he and I should enter into a kind 
of partnership, — for financial operations. 
I am in a position which will enable me 
to make effective use of information, if I 
can get it. He is ina position to pro- 
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vide me with information, — so there we 
are, you see. I provide capital and ex- 
perience, and he provides his — eh — 
providential powers.” 

Mrs. Hillock drew in her lips as she 
answered. 

‘My husband will be glad to consider 

your proposal, sir.” 
' «Consider! Just so! But why not 
say yes at once? Why not, for instance, 
remove without any loss of time from 
this not too salubrious spot? Let me 
find you quarters in which yow will be 
more at home, Mrs. Hillock.” 

“My husband can make no move till 
after next Sunday, sir.” 

‘Shall it be a bargain then?” 

Mrs. Hillock looked at her husband as 
she spoke. Indeed, she had been look- 
ing at him all along, but now she looked 
at him more fixedly than ever. “ My 
husband has promised to give one more 
prophetic address next Sunday evening 
at the chapel.” 

The Rev. Ephraim started. 

“Ellen!” 

Even Mr. Greenham was moved. 

« Now I think that’s a pity. In things 
of this sort privacy’s more than half the 
battle. If Mr. Hillock’s gifts get blown 
about, and people find out that he in- 
spires me, wherever I lead a crowd will 
follow, — and that will spoil the market, 
don’t you see.” 

“Mr. Hillock has promised.” The 
lady’s countenance was rigid. “ There 
are circumstances about which I cannot 
talk to you, sir, but which make it neces- 
sary that he should keep his promise.” 

Mr. Greenham, in his airy way, decided 
to make the best of it. 

“Very well! What must be, must. 
But after next Sunday I shall consider it a 
bargain, —I really shall. We shall make 
a fortune which will leave the legends 
told about Croesus quite nowhere.” 
Turning to the minister, Mr. Greenham 
whipped out his pocket-book. “ By the 
way, Mr. Hillock, while we are about it 
you might as well give me some of the 
winners for to-morrow.” 

At this, the Rev. Ephraim, who had 
been seated at the table in a sort of 
semi-stupor, sprang up in a state of ex- 
cessive agitation. 
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“Mr. Greenham !”’ he cried. 

“Yes?” replied that gentleman, as he 
opened his book. 

“1 cannot !— I will not ! —I will not 
tamper with the accursed thing !”’ 

“Ephraim! Don’t be a fool!” 

Mrs. Hillock’s tone was severe. The 
minister quailed before her commanding 
glances. Mr. Greenham smiled a little 
deprecatory smile. 


“Now, really now,—really! What 
will win the Trial Stakes?” 

«Spinning Girl.” 

*T shouldn’t have thought it. An il- 


lustration, Mrs. Hillock, of how wonder- 
ful are your husband’s providential pow- 
ers. A little filly, —I know her well! 
She’s done nothing! To look at her 
you wouldn’t think she’d cover the 
course. And the Visitors’ Plate?” 

“Deuce of Diamonds.” 

“Deuce of Diamonds! Never! Now 
really, Hillock, you do surprise me. ’Pon 
my woru, looks as though it were to be 


regular nuts for the fifty to ones. And 
the First Welter?” 

“c Peggy.” 

“« Ah! That’s the handicapping. She’s 


been running a good deal in and out, has 
that young lady. I thought she was bet- 
ter than she looked on paper. Now let’s 


come to the race of the day. Who’s to 
have it?” 

«St. Peter.” 

“The. favorite. That’s rather sad, 


from our point of view. Not perhaps 
that it matters much after all, when you 
come to think of it, you know. If it is 
necessary we can afford to lay ten to one 
on him,—on a certainty. Thanks. I 
think that will do, for to-day.”’ 

Mr. Greenham closed his pocket-book, 
and replaced it in his pocket. ‘The 
minister came towards him with a little 
rush. 

‘‘Mr. Greenham, what have you been 
asking me?” 

“For some of to-morrow’s winners, 
dear boy.” 

“Mr. Greenham, listen to me! I 
don’t know that there is a race meeting 
being held to-morrow, I don’t think that 
I ever knew the name of a race horse in 
my life. It is not I who has been speak- 
ing, sir, it is not I.” 
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“That is quite the oddest part of it, — 
don’t you think so, Mrs. Hillock, really 
now? Gives Mr. Hillock’s providential 
powers quite a peculiar charm. Good 
afternoon, Mrs. Hillock, good afternoon. 
I consider it a bargain after Sunday, don’t 
you know. ‘Ta ta, dear boy; ta ta!” 

The volatile vision of splendor van- 
ished from the room. Husband and wife 
were left alone. ‘They looked at each 
other. She asked him a question. 

“Ephraim, what is meaning of this? 
What has he been asking you, and what 
have you been answering ?”’ 

“T don’t know,” he said. 
know.” 


“TI don’t 


™. 


BEFORE the advent of the following 
Sunday Mr. Hillock’s name was a by- 
word, at least in Battersea. If it did not 
travel as far as Clapham and Wandsworth, 
it was no fault of Mr. Macbride’s. He 
gave liberal commissions in the bill-post- 
ing line. All the neighborhood knew, 
or ought to have known, that the Rev. 
Ephraim Hillock—the “Last of the 
Prophets,” as he was dubbed on the 
placards — would try his hand again on 
Sunday evening. And they also knew 
with what astounding success he had 
tried his hand before. 

“T don’t believe the place will ’old 
’em,”’ complacently remarked Mr. Mac- 
bride, as he talked the matter over with 
Mr. Joynes. ‘They'll come in their 
thousands. I think it’s a pity I didn’t 
say ’alf a crown, instead of a bob a ’ed. 
But we’ll ’ave three collections — one as 
they come in, one in the middle, and one 
as they go out, — eh, Joynes?” 

And Mr. Macbride playfully dug Mr. 
Joynes in the ribs. 

“Just so. Would you mind stepping 
this way, Mr. Macbride?”” They had 
been standing in the shop. But now Mr. 
Joynes led the way into his private room. 
“Has it not struck you, Mr. Macbride, 
that in Mr. Hillock we hold a good thing?” 

“We ought to! We’ve been ’olding 
on long enough to a bad thing.” 

“Exactly. And now that there is 
some prospect of improvement, I fear, I 
greatly fear, that there is danger of his 
slipping through our fingers.” 
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“Slipping through our fingers ! 
do you mean?” 

Mr. Macbride’s color rose. He did 
not like the idea of anything slipping 
through his fingers, — even a shilling. 

“1 do not speak without good cause. 
Not to speak of the danger of insidious 
offers from other pulpits, there is, I have 
reason to belieye, even greater danger 
of his deserting the pulpit altogether.” 

“What are you a-driving at, Joynes? 
Illock desert the pulpit! Why, I believe 
he’d like to die in it.” 

“He would, perhaps, but not his good 
lady. But apart from that, Macbride, 
hasn’t it occurred to you that he might 
be useful to us outside the pulpit, —in his 
private capacity?’’ Mr. Macbride’s wits 
were slow to move. Mr. Joynes had to 
explain, which he did with an unctuous 
smile. ‘Wouldn’t it be useful to have a 
prophet, as it were, always upon draught ? 
He might give us a little private informa- 
tion upon the movements of stocks and 
shares, — and other things besides.” 

Mr. Macbride considered the point. 
Then he rattled his keys and coppers. 
“T’ll think it over. Then we'll talk 
about it. But don’t you fear ’is slipping 
through my fingers. Perhaps I’ve got a 
card more up my sleeve than ’e quite 
thinks.” 

“He means to do me,” was Mr. 
Joynes’s mental comment, directly his 
colleague’s back was turned. “It was 
foolish of me to give him the hint. How- 
ever, I will pull something out of the fire. 
I’ll just step round and see if Hillock 
can tell me something about Primitivas.” 

“That’s not a bad notion of Joynes’s, 
—for ’im,”’ the senior deacon told him- 
self, as he was leaving. “ I'll go and see if 
’Illock knows anything about Blackreefs.” 

The consequence was that the deacons 
immediately afterwards encountered each 
other again outside the minister’s door. 

Sunday evening came, and the chapel 
was full. If they did not come “ in their 
thousands,” the people at least filled 
every nook and cranny of the building, 
until not even standing room was left in 
the aisles. ‘This was a trouble to Mr. 
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Macbride, for how was a collection to be 
decently and properly managed in the 
Among the ear- 


midst of such a crowd ? 
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liest comers was that very occasional dis- 
senter, the Hon. Stacy Greenham. The 
crowd was also a source of trouble to 
him, — but that was because he feared 
that the preacher would be foolish enough 
to waste some of his precious “tips for 
turfites ’’ on the olla podrida of Battersea. 

A perceptible buzz pervaded the build- 
ing as the minister ascended the dais. 
With him were his two deacons, one on 
either hand. It had been originally sug- 
gested — by Mr. Joynes—that the dea- 
cons should conduct the service, thus 
enabling the Rev. Ephraim to reserve his 
strength for the address, — that tit bit of 
the evening. But to this the minister 
had resolutely refused to accede, and in 
this one matter he had been allowed to 
have his way, —even by his wife. The 
service was of the ordinary kind. ‘The 
minister engaged in private prayer, then 
a hymn was sung, then he read a passage 
from the Old ‘Testament, then he engaged 
in public prayer, another hymn was sung, 
then there was the reading of a passage 
from the New ‘Testament, and another 
hymn, and then came the address to fol- 
low. Perhaps it was the sense of expec- 
tation that was in the air which made the 
service seem unusually impressive. It 
did seem so. From the Rev. Ephraim 
there came no straining after effect. On 
the contrary, his manner was exception- 
ally quiet. He seemed, physically, to 
have shrunk perceptibly during the week 
which had passed, and it was a matter of 
general comment that he did not raise 
his voice even when “wrestling” in 
prayer. He was self-composed enough. 
It was the congregation which, for some 
occult reason, seemed to be disturbed. 
And when at last he stood up to address 
the meeting, an obvious sigh passed from 
pew to pew, and there were sounds of 
women crying. 

The little man came forward, slowly, 
to the front of the dais. He grasped the 
railing firmly with both his hands, — it 
was his favorite posture before he began 
to speak. He looked round the build- 
ing, travelling from face to face. And 
all the faces looked at him. ‘Then he 
paused, looking straight in front. His 
head was a little raised, so that his gaze 
was turned towards the window which 
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was over the clock. And all was still. 
They were waiting for him to speak. 
The silence became oppressive. ‘They 
sat, watching the little man, as he stood 
there, with his face turned towards the 
window. All at once a strange thing 
happened. A woman cried, with an ex- 
ceeding bitter cry, — 
“ Ephraim !” 


The people turned. There was Mrs. 
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Hillock standing, looking at her husband 
as though she had been frozen into stone. 
They looked at her husband, too. Mr. 
Macbride came forward, and _ touched 
him on the shoulder. He paid no heed. 
Mr. Macbride touched him again, Mr. 
Joynes advancing towards him on the 
other side. But still he paid no heed. 
The minister was dead. He had died while 
they had been waiting for his prophecy. , 








INTO THE UNKNOWN. 


By George S. Burleigh. 


Sits gloomy, freezing into stone 
The timid souls, the slaves of fate, 
Who deem the dark hides wrong alone. 
Fair guardian of th’ unfolding good 
That lies beyond our narrow ken, 
Her features wear the varied mood 
And fashion of the sons of men. 


; gorgon Mystery at her gate 


To doubt and dread her tresses seem 
A thousand serpents hissing loud ; 
The horrors of a maniac dream 
Glare through her veil’s black thunder-cloud. 
To fearless faith she gives a key 
Unlocking all her secret stores ; 
No maid has sweeter smiles than she, 
No friend more hospitable doors. 


And when she lifts her flowing veil 
To them who seek her love and truth, 
Those matchless charms no years assail 
Unfold in everlasting youth. 
Who fears to challenge the Unknown, 
And cowers before th’ involving gloom, 
Goes darkling from her starry zone 
To meet an ignominious doom. 


Confronted by the summons calm: 

“Stand and deliver ! ””— the dark Power 
Lifts o’er the brave a radiant palm, 

With benedictions for their dower. 
Urged by a glorious discontent, 

They seek the soul’s horizon far, — 
The eternal Better vaguely blent 

With glimmerings of the morning star! 


And when their shining feet have pressed 

The shadowy steeps that laddered heaven, 
Earth widens, and the blue skies rest 

On loftier peaks, more thunder-riven ; 
While broad along the intervales 

New fields invite the tiller’s plow, 
And winding bayous wait their sails, 

Fanned only by the sea-gulls now. 
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Old Use, who takes an out-worn lore 
From voyagers coasting round the fiord, 
No star in heaven can tempt from shore, 
No beckoning distance lure abroad. 
He sits and cons the ancient chart 
Of Jason and the Argonauts, 
Despite the thousand isles that start 
From vaster seas beyond their thoughts. 


The Explorer, cheered by what is gained, 
Still seeks horizons, still pursues 
The aye receding Unattained, 
And wins more realms and grander views. 
The truths we knew not yesterday 
To-day he flashes on our sight ; 
For every keel that ploughs the bay 
Of Darkness leaves a trail of light. 
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OLD HADLEY. 


By Julia Taft Bayne. 







a 
PASSENGER on the 
Boston express, as it 
thunders over the 
long railroad bridge 
spanning the Con- 
Northampton and _ shoots 
the beautiful Hadley meadows, 
sees a few roofs of houses through the 
thick fringe of trees upon their eastern 
edge ; an instant, and a view opens of a 
mile-long green lawn, a double roadway 
bordered with magnificent elms, stately 
old houses, some modern ones, some 
invisible, except for the big chimney 
behind the green barricade, — the vista 
closed by Mt. Holyoke capped with its 
white house. 

This picture is immediately duplicated 
on a somewhat smaller scale as the train 
dashes the middle street; the 
gilded weathercock on Hadley steeple 
flashes in the sun, and is gone; but the 
lovely picture will be fixed in the be- 
holder’s mind as on a plate, and reap- 
pear perhaps long afterwards on hot and 
dusty city ways. 
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Hadley is called, “very Eng- 
lish.” The soft thick turf, the 
fine old trees, perhaps, too, the 
frequent fogs which keep this greenery 
fresh, are like Old England. ‘The large, 
old-fashioned mansions, gable-end to the 
street, each with its connected train 
of barns and sheds and its own air of 
individuality, undominated by any hall or 
castle, are of New England. 

Here is one modern Avalon, “ where 
never winds blow loudly, but it lies deep 
meadowed, happy,” and still. I dare 
not dwell too much upon the charm of 
its quiet ways lest I should draw upon it 
the attention of too many restless rest- 
seekers and nervous nerve-tenders, and 
banish its chief delight forever. Heaven 
forfend that Hadley should ever become 
a “resort’’! 

The dissensions among the churches 
of Hartford, Wethersfield and Windsor, 
which led to the removal of Mr. Russell 
and his church, pertained to matters of 
practice rather than of faith, in regard to 
baptism of children and the rights of 
the brethren. They wanted room, these 
stout old Puritans, and plenty of it, — 
room to “improve’’ and liberty to “ ex- 





NEAR HADLEY. 
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ercise ” wichout rubbing against the an- 
gles and corners of other peoples’ con- 
sciences. So the fifty-nine “ Engagers” 
sat themselves down in the 
fair meadows of Norwottock 


on either side the Great 
River. 

Hadley was a Christmas 
present to our Common- 


wealth ; for it was on De- 
cember 25, 1658, that the 
first purchase was made from 
the Indians. May 22, 1661, 
the General Court ordered 
that the new plantations 
should be called Hadley, 
from Hadleigh (Saxon Head- 
lege), in the County of Suf- 
folk, England. 

The settlers, after choosing 
seven men, “ to order all pub- 
lic occasions,” their church 
being already organized, set 
cheerfully to work on their 
new town. ‘They divided 
the land, and with it the 
governing power, most equitably and to 
the satisfaction of all, notwithstanding 
the fact that part of it was covered by 
conflicting grants. The spacious street, 
twenty rods in width, and the home-lots, 
eighty rods in length and sixteen in 
width, were laid out and marked by 
stakes and “meer stones.’’ These re- 
quired about sixteen miles of fence, the 
town placing gates at the ends of the 
street and of the lane leading into the 
woods, which is now Russell Street. 
This fenced enclosure served as pasture. 

The first meeting-house was built in 
1670. Before this a house had been 
hired. The meeting-house was a fine 
building for those days, with galleries, 
turret, and a bell which cost £7 tos. It 
was small (a larger one was obtained in 
1675), but it was a distinction to have a 
bell at all, when most towns “blew a 
conk,” or beat a drum to call the people 
to worship. This is the oldest church in 
the old County of Hampshire except the 
first church of Springfield ; and thirteen 
churches call the “Church of Christ in 
Hadley ” mother. 

A second building was put up in 1714, 
south of the old site (just south of the 
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track of the Massachusetts Central Rail- 
road in West Street). It had a clock 
and a very elegant carved pulpit and 





An Autumn Sunset. 


sounding board. Iron stoves were used 
here as early as 1730. The congrega- 
tion were “seated” by a committee with 
regard to dignity and age, and colored 
people were relegated to a square enclos- 
ure with arched front over the gallery 
stairs, called the “ Swallow’s Nest.” It 
was a proviso in the deeds for the 
“ Pews,” that no “Negro or Mullatto,” 
should be allowed to occupy them by the 
owner, and that in case this was done 
they would revert to the town. 

Children sat on stools in the aisle; 
and it is said that one man, not being 
suited with the station to which it pleased 
the Seating Committee to call him, placed 
a stool in the aisle. No one interfering, 
he moved his seat every Lord’s Day a 
little nearer the pulpit, until at last he 
arrived at the deacon’s seat, when he was 
removed by authority. 

The present Hadley Church is the 
third building, — erected in 1808. It is 
one of the finest specimens of the old- 
fashioned meeting-house left in New 
England. It is severely plain, sincerely 
simple, yet with fine outlines and a splen- 
did spire, the first built from the ground 
in Hampshire County, crowned by the 
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The Road to the Flats. 


famous weathercock brought from Eng- 
land in 1752 for the second house, and 
removed with the steeple entire when 
the church was brought from West to 
Middle Street in 1841. The high, roomy 
pews, with doors, some square ones with 
seats on three sides, still remain ; the old 
windows of eighty panes have lately been 
replaced by modern ones of clearer glass. 


There is a fine communion service of 
silver. Some cups of very quaint design 


were presented in 1724. A large pewter 
platter goes back beyond _ tradition. 
From Rev. John Russell, the first minis- 
ter, to Rev. John S. Bayne, the present 
one, inclusive, this church has had but 
ten pastors. ‘Ten pastorates in two hun- 
dred and thirty-three years ! 

The settlers and their families were 
scarcely established in their new homes 
when King Philip’s War swept down upon 
the river towns. ‘Though exposed, as 
the most northerly settlement on the east 
side, it did not suffer from fire and tom- 
ahawk as did some other towns; but 
many of its citizens fell fighting the sav- 


ages. Sixteen were slain at the Falls 
Fight. Hadley was the headquarters of 


the English during the war, and was 
usually occupied by a strong garrison. 


It was defended by a palisade of hewn 
timber, eight feet high, extending along 
the rear of the home lots. ‘The eastern 
line, described in the records as a 
“‘ breastwork with rales or outwork there- 
to,” probably ran along the ridge east 
of West Street. There was also a line 
on the western side of the street, “to 


defend the Meddowe from spoil and 
damage.”” ‘There were strong gates 
with a guard and a _ watchhouse for 


every “squadron.” None were allowed 
to go out or come in without a pass. 
The men working in the field or gather- 
ing in the harvest were accompanied by 
a guard. The meeting-house was forti- 
fied, all brush was cleared away from the 
home lots, and the roads to the meadow 
and to mill, and daily scouting was kept 
up in the woods. There were two In- 
dian forts in the limits of Hadley, but 
their occupants early deserted to Philip. 
Troops were gathered here from Hart- 
ford, and towns on Long Island Sound, 
and levies from other parts of Massachu- 
setts, and distributed as occasion required. 
In June, 1676, two hundred and _ fifty 
troopers and two hundred friendly war- 
riors, mostly Mohegans, arrived, having 
left the Hartford troop at Northampton. 
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The officers were entertained at Mr. 
Russell’s with “ provisions answerable to 
their station,’ for which he was reim- 
bursed by the General Court. ‘The sol- 
diers were billeted on the inhabitants. 

Hadley was twice attacked by the en- 
emy in force. A tradition of one of 
these attacks is inseparably connected 
with the mention of Hadley. The refuge 
offered here by Mr. Russell to the hunted 
regicides, Whalley and Goffe, their hid- 
den residence for thirteen years at the 
parsonage and at Peter Tilton’s, are 
well known; and the one dramatic 
appearance of General Goffe as the 
“Angel of Rescue’”’ is the tradition 
referred to. Mr. Russell believed the 
judges of Charles I. to be sufferers in 
the cause of human liberty; he also 
believed them to be the “witnesses 
prophecying in the wilderness,” men- 
tioned in Revelation; and he risked 
property and life to protect them. 
That the danger was real and terrible 
and ever present, no one can doubt. 
The ghastly posthumous punishment of 
the dead Protector, the summary exe- 
cution of all the judges who could be 
reached, the demand on Holland for 
three who had escaped, who were given 
up and executed, and the terrible retribu- 
tion visited upon even noble ladies who 
hid or befriended the fugitives, prove 
how perilous was “ Parson Russell’s 
secret.” The egis which sheltered Goffe 
and Whalley so securely was the stern 
and faithful silence of their friends. 
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The “ Rescue,” according to the tradi- 
tion, was in this wise: Sept. 1, 1675, 
the town of Hadley was surprised in 
time of public worship. ‘The men took 
to their arms, but were thrown into con- 
fusion. Suddenly a grave, elderly person, 
in mien and dress differing from those 
around him, appeared among them, ral- 
lied them and led them to an encounter 
with the savages, who by this means were 
repulsed. ‘The leader vanished, and 
the inhabitants could 


account for the 





The Hopkins Academy 


occurrence only by believing that an 
angel had been sent for their deliverance. 
This story of the “Angel of Hadley,” 
was soon universally diffused over New 
England, but the identity of the myste- 
rious champion was not disclosed until 
after the death of Mr. Russell in 1692 ; 
though after the Revolution of 1688 (the 
end of the “1260 days” the exiles had 
longed for in their 
voluntary Bastile), it 
was considered “ not 
so very dangerous to 
have it known that 
the judges had re- 
ceived an asylum 


here.” 
This appearance 
of Goffe has been 


doubted by some ; ! 
but when we con- 
sider that these men 
lived in Hadley as 

1 The historical student 
should read the critical dis- 
cussion by Mr. George Shel- 


don of Deerfield, who con- 
cludes the story to be a myth. 
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Some Old Hadley Houses. 


a Nihilist would live in Russia, or a 
“dynamiter” be hidden in England, 
with the “shadowy figure of the execu- 
tioner ever stalking behind them,” we 
realize how foolish it would be to make 
written record of a rash act of heroism, 
which might draw the bolt, swift and 
relentless, to scathe not only the actor 
but his protector. The writers of Had- 
ley, those most likely to note such an 
event in letters or diaries, were too much 
interested in letting the occurrence sink 
into oblivion before it raised inconven- 
ient curiosity and investigation. 

Mr. Russell’s house, where the regi- 
cides dwelt in the “judge’s chamber,” 
with its dark closet behind the chimney 
containing a trap-door by which one 
might descend into the cellar, stood upon 
the site now occupied by the Elmwood 
Hotel. President Stiles of Yale College 
saw the dark closet and trap-door in 
1792. Chester Gaylord, who was born 
in the house, told Judd in 1858, that the 
‘trap’ was a loose board which he had 
often lifted and let himself down into a 
dark place next the chimney. ‘There 
was then no communication with the 
cellar. In 1795, when a part was pulled 
down, bones and pieces of wood were 
found among loose soil in the centre of 
the west cellar wall. These were pro- 
nounced to be those of a man of large 
size. There has always been a tradition 
that one of the judges (Whalley) was 
buried in Mr. Russell’s cellar, and the 


other between the lots of Peter Tilton 
and Deacon Eastman. 

When the Indian war was over and the 
ravages partially repaired, there ensued a 
period of tranquil prosperity. Hadley 
men made roads, built bridges, estab- 
lished ferries, procured a corn mill, and 
placed saw miils, all the time fighting 
wolves and wild cats and “Sinns” of 
various kinds; worrying about the divi- 
sion of the “‘ Inner and Outer Commons,”’ 
“the Pues,” and the “Seating of the 
Meeting-House.”” They gathered their 
crops of corn, wheat, turnips and golden 
pumpkins, “the fruit which the Lord fed 
His people with till corn and cattle in- 
creased.” They hooked their pease, 
swingled their flax, and hatchelled the 
tow. The hum of the spinning-wheel, 
the snap of the clock reel and the 
thwack of the loom were heard every- 
where. They ate with thankful hearts 
their rye bread and boiled Indian pud- 
dings, with venison, bear’s meat and wild 
turkeys, — which were so plentiful that 
the “ Notch” on Mt. Holyoke was called 
“Turkey Pass’?—with the indigenous 
M’sickquatash, Nokelrick, and the Asku- 
tasquash, which the English called “ vine 
apples, a most excellent fruit” ; perhaps 
the sweet Natusis make or Strawberry 
bread, with berries in abundance. Surely 


it was not from a meagre bill of fare that 

they kept so many fast days in Hadley. 
There were fasts before every expedi- 

tion, “on account of Drout and Warre,”’ 
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‘to find out whether there be any Jonas 
or Achan among us,” for “ extravagan- 
cies in Dress and Hayr,” and on “acct 
of y® Earthquake.” In 1680, a “ Dread- 
full Commett Starr appeared in y* South- 
west, about 2 o’clock in y* afternoon w® 
was seen after about ‘lwy-Light, with a 
verie Fyery Tayl or Streemer to y* great 
astonishment of y* Spectators thereof, 
doubtless God Threatens with Dreadfull 
Punishments if we Repent not.” <A day 
of Fasting and Prayer was accordingly 
appointed on “ Weddensdaye.” 

The deer reeve and the hog reeve and 


“wearing silk in a flaunting manner”’ 
and for long hair. 

Many barrels of rum were disposed of, 
but the effects were not unpleasantly con- 
spicuous, unless the follower of Sunk- 
amachu or Umpanchala filled up with 
the white man’s strong water. All sell- 
ing of liquor to the Indians was prohib- 
ited in New England. ‘The liberal New 
Yorkers thought that, — 


“Though to keep the Indians sober were a 
very Christian Performance, yet to prohibit all 
strong licquor seems hard, and very turkish, and 
they doubted not our Rumm doth as little hurt as 
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ringer, the packer and cow keeper, the 
hayward and the shepherd kept the out- 
side flocks, both wild and tame, and three 
or four tythingmen, the youthful flock 
within the spiritual fold. Yet the records 
witness the awful fact that in 1685 “ chil- 
dren broke the Meeting House Glasse,” 
and their parents paid for it. ‘ Boyes” 
also, were fined for “leaving open the 
Town Gates,’’ and for “ Inordinate Gal- 
lopping.” In 1673 six ladies of Hadley 
were presented at the March court for 
violations of the sumptuary laws. The 
next year ten from Hadley, — six women 
and four men,— were dealt with for 


the ffrenchmans Brandie, and in the opinion of 
Christians is much more wholesome.” 

As a safeguard against fire, in 1664, 
each household was required to have a 
ladder long enough to reach to the roof 
of the house and barn, and one or more 
‘‘ Brass Pailes.” 

Eleven years before the excitement at 
Salem, “the most notable witch in 
Hampshire Co.” was living in Hadley, 
on the corner of West Street and Ceme- 
tery Lane. Her name was Mary Web- 
ster, and, according to the testimony of 
her contemporaries she performed some 
remarkable feats — “ casting a spell” on 
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horses and cattle passing her door, so 
that they ran back and could not be 
driven past, turning over a load of hay, 
and then turning it back again when the 
driver threatened to chastise her with his 
whip. It seems that though they feared 
her, they did not hesitate to “take it 
out” of her on occasion. She is said to 
have raised an infant from its cradle to 
the chamber floor above three times 
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her up till she was nearly dead, then 
rolled her in the snow, and left her buried 
in it. The nurse reported that while the 
young men were so “ disturbing ” Good- 
wife Webster, the patient, seemed re- 
lieved, and “slept like a weary man.” 
No complaint was made against her after 
this, and she died in peace in 1696. 
Hadley possessed a good school from 
the first. £308 was received from the 





The Bishop Huntington Homestead. 


without touching it, and caused “ scratch- 
ings” in the walls, and “clattering of 
furniture.”’ At one time, when a black 
hen flew down a chimney and scalded 
itself in a pot, the suspected witch was 
found next day to be suffering from a 
scald. Hadley women professed to find 
‘*witch-marks”’ on her in March, 1683, 
when she was examined before the “ wor- 
shipfull Mr. Tilton” and sent to Boston 
gaol. She appeared before the Governor 
and Assistants, who decided the charge 
was not proved. Cotton Mather in the 
Magnatia tells at length the story of her 
bewitching the selectman, Lieutenant 
Philip Smith, with “an hideous witch- 
craft.” He was “verie valetudinarious ” 
for some time before his death in Jan., 
1685. Hutchinson relates that “at the 
time the Lieutenant lay ill, some brisk 
lads of his troop tried the experiment 
of disturbing the witch.” They hung 


fund left by Edward Hopkins, Esq., in 
1657,— 

“To give some encouragement in those foreign 

plantations for the breeding up of hopeful youths, 
in a way of learning, for the public service of the 
country in future times.” 
This, with some additions made from time 
to time and gifts of land from the town, 
was the foundation of the Hopkins 
Grammar School. Cotton Mather, in a 
sermon preached before the Governor 
and Council in 1685, declared that “ the 
Youth of this Country are verie Sharpe, 
and early ripe in their Capacities, above 
most in the world ;” and the long suc- 
cession of presidents of colleges and 
seminaries, ministers, professors, mission- 
aries, physicians, lawyers, editors and 
artists, who for these many generations 
have gone from Hopkins Academy to the 
service of their country prove the far- 
seeing wisdom of the founder. 
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Nathaniel Ward in 1664 gave his house 
for a school; and it was not till 1696 
that the town built a schoolhouse. The 
second building was dedicated in 1707. 
It was burned in 1860, and the present 
building erected in 1865. Hopkins 
Academy was incorporated in 1816, and 
made free to all children of the town. 
For forty years it was a famous fitting 
school. In 1837 there were two hun- 
dred and eighty-six pupils from ten dif- 
ferent states. Rev. Roswell Hitchcock, 
D.D., Rev. Theron H. Hawks, D.D., 
and Hon. John E. Sanford have been its 
teachers. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Henry Ward 
3eecher, Miss Charlotte Porter, Rev. Z. 
M. Humphry, D.D., of Lane Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Bishop Huntington of 
Central New York, President Larrens 
Seelye of Smith College, George Asnmun, 
Levi Stockbridge, John Howard Jewett, 
Elbridge Kingsley, General Joseph 
Hooker, and General Joseph Plummer 
are among its graduates. 

Many from Hadley fought for king 
and country in the French and Indian 
Wars. Captain Moses Porter and several 
of his company fell at Lake George ; 
and disease killed more than the fighting. 

The hive had three times swarmed: 


e 


Hatfield was set off in May, 1670, on 
account of the difficulty of crossing the 
river; South Hadley was made a district 
in April, 1753, and Amherst in February, 
1759. 

And now the first mutterings of the 
Revolution were in the air. Josiah 
Pierce had dined “at Mr. Pits’, Mr. 
Phillips’, Mr. Hancock’s, Captain Ew- 
ing’s, and Captain Royal’s in two weeks 
of February, 1773, and brought home 
great news and daring anticipations. 
Nov. 29, 1774, his diary records: “I go 
into Congress.” Following is a memoran- 
dum of “how many regiments could be 
raised” in Massachusetts, in Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire and Connecticut. When 
the Committee of Safety at Boston warned 
the “gentlemen Selectmen of Hadley” 
of the gathering storm, the descendants 
of the men whom John Russell led were 
all ready. Old records show that they 
were quite in the habit of dropping “ In 
his Majestie’s Name” and the “ year of 
His Majestie’s Reign” from their war- 
rants and other papers. ‘These essentials 
were sometimes added by another hand. 
On Aug. 22, 1774, after a preliminary 
Fast, they raised a liberty-pole on the 
site of the first meeting-house, and 
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In the Old Graveyard. 


then “went to Springfield to prevent 
the Court’s sitting.’ They called on 
the justices to declare, “over their 
own hands,” whether they considered 
themselves to hold their authority from 
the last Parliament or from the Great and 
General Court. Without waiting for the 
shot heard round the world, Hadley men, 
armed, started off at nine o’clock at 
night in Sept., 1774, on a rumor that the 
troops stationed at Boston were “killing 
all they could come at”’ in the neighbor- 
ing towns. After marching twenty 
miles they found the report groundless, 
and returned. 

Portents were not wanting. In Feb., 
1775, a noise was heard, “like a vol- 
ley of small Arms, and a Great Gun, 
at 12.30 in the daytime.” So before 
King Philip’s War, Hadley people 
heard “a Report as of a great piece 
of Ordnance, with shaking of the 
Earth.’”’! 

Their own “ piece of Ordnance,” the 
“Hadley Great Gun,” sent by the Gen- 
eral Court during Philip’s War, was 
now looked up and found to be at Williams- 
town. Captain Moses Porter of Hadley 
commanded a company in Colonel 
Ephraim Williams’s regiment, and the 
eight-pounder may have formed part of 
the armament of Fort Massachusetts. 
Trumbull relates that this gun was loaded 
by the women of Hadley, during the 
Indian attack of June 12, 1676, “with 
small shot, nails, etc.,” and conveyed to 


1 Josiah Pierce’s Diary. The noise heard before King 
Philip’s War was on Sept. 10, 1674. 


the men, who discharged it 
with great effect upon the 
savages. Hubbard also tells 
the story, except that he 
does not say who loaded the 
gun; and all writers agree 
that this deliverance of Had- 
ley was the origin of the 
annual Thanksgiving Day. ? 

A powder house was built 
in the Middle Lane, four 
half-barrels of powder pro- 
cured “for the towns use,” 
and Noah and Warham 
Smith were voted, “4 per 
cent to bring the Cannon 
from Williamstown.” 

There was afterwards some rivalry be- 
tween Hadley and Hatfield for the pos- 
session of the gun. At one time it lay 
hid for a long time in a Hatfield cellar, 
covered with potatoes. The Hadley 
youth, discovering it, stole it back by 
night, and soon after, while firing it de- 
fiantly on the high bank opposite Hat- 
field, it burst into fragments. 

The news of the engagement at Lex- 
ington reached here by nine o’clock next 
morning; and at one o’clock fifty men 





The Blacksmith's Shop. 


marched from Hadley. A company was 
raised for the Continental Army, and 
marched April 3, 1776. Parties of Mili- 
tia were continually going out on an 
alarm, or to the relief of some part of 
the American army. When the regiment 
under Colonel Elisha Porter set out to 
join General Schuyler in Canada, the 
Hadley soldiers presented themselves in 
the “ broad Alley” of the church. “ Rev. 


2 Hubbard’s Narrative; Trumbull’s History of America; 
Dr. Hopkins’ and Dr. Woodbridge’s Sermons. 
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Mr. Hopkins rose and made known their 
desire of the prayers of the people ; they 
bowed, and set off.’ 

Only once (except when ill) did Madam 
Elizabeth Porter Phelps for forty-seven 
years fail to record the text of the Sun- 
day’s sermon in her Diary. Aug. 17, 
1776, she was ‘ wakened by the ringing 
of Hatfield bell, for an alarm to the west- 
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Small Pox” simultaneously with 1 
struggle for freedom, and “Seating th 
Meeting House”? now and again, each 
time with lavish outlay of committee and 
town votes. 

The last week of October, 1777, half 
of Burgoyne’s army passed through Had- 
ley. ‘The British general was courteously 
entertained over night at Colonel Por- 


Middle Street and First Church. 


ward ; none of our family at church but 
John the Regular Captive, and Jacob 
the bound boy. I can’t find out where 
the text was.”’ 

May 30, 1776, at a town meeting the 
Representative was instructed that if the 
American Congress should for the safety 
of the United Colonies declare them in- 
dependent of the kingdom of Great 
Britain, “we the inhabitants of sd Had- 
ley, will engage with our Lives and For- 
tunes, to support them in the measure ”’ ; 
and they carried out their pledge. They 
voted liberal bourties and pay for the 
soldiers, and furnished clothes, blankets, 
beef and other necessaries, — carrying 
on a war against “ y* Innoculation for y* 

1 Madam Elizabeth Porter Phelps’ Diary. The “‘ Reg- 
ular Captive,”’ a Scotchman, became the gardener for the 
family, and spent his life with them. Another prisoner, a 


Hessian, became a tenant on the Phelps place, and died 
there years after the close of the Revolution. 


ter’s, and his soldiers camped in Aqua 
Vite Meadow. It was cold and rainy, 
and two of the dispirited Regulars, with 
a child of a prisoner, died and were 
buried here. 

Though the prominent men stood firm 
for the government in evil as in good 
report, some went to Northampton to 
join the forces under Shays in 1786. 
Jan. 28, 1787, was a “day of great con- 
fusion”? in Hadley. ‘The mob came 
pouring through the village to join the 
insurgents at Amherst. No doubt most 
came quietly back home; for next day 
General Lincoln with three thousand 
men passed through in pursuit, and 
hunted down the remnant in the Pelham 
hills. 

Though Hadley folks could not quietly 
submit to all of President Jefferson’s 
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measures, declaring, at the end of a long 
string of resolutions, that a “ high-spirited 
and indignant people will resist Tyrranny 
in any form, and will neither bow the 
knee to Bael nor sacrifice to Idols” ; 
though they considered the declaration 
of war against Great Britain in 1812, 
“ [mpolitick,” and the “Conduct of our 
Rulers highly reprehensible,” they rose 
as one man when the Sumter cannon 
ball crashed through all classes, parties 
and creeds, and sent a relatively large 
number into the Union Army. ‘These 
formed part of the Tenth, Thirty-seventh, 
‘Twenty-seventh, and Fifty-second Massa- 
chusetts regiments. In August, 1815, 
the Corporation of Williams College was 
invited to remove that institution to Had- 
ley, the town offering them land for the 
college buildings. 

Old Hadley’s pride is its beautiful 
West street, first called Fore street or 
Front street. The street east, laid out 
in 1684, but, being without the stockade, 
not built upon till 1713, was first called 
the Back street. When a third street, 
still farther east, was laid out, in May, 
1825, the names were changed, by vote 
of the town, to West street, Middle 
street and East street. 

In 1771 Hadley street was called the 
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finest in America, excepting one at 
Wethersfield ; though there were then 
knolls, ridges and hollows filled with 
water where geese sported. (Geese were 
so numerous in Hadley in the last century 
as to be a serious annoyance. ‘They 
gathered under the old meeting-house, 
and Dr. Hopkins’s finest periods were 
sometimes lost in their clamorous con- 
ferences. During the summer each flock 
rested at night near the gate of their 
owner, and their odious vigilance, trum- 
peting to the world the passing of every 
late home-coming youth, made them 
many enemies ; and those characteristics 
which caused them to be honored in 
ancient Rome proved their destruction 
in Hadley, for the students of Hopkins 
Academy, abetted by many of the towns- 
people, waged war on them so that in 
1828 there were but a few left. 

Sept. 28, 1808, there was a grand 
parade of all the militia in old Hamp- 
shire, in Hadley street, —ten regiments 
of infantry, two battalions of cavalry, and 
two batteries of artillery, under command 
of Maj.-Gen. Mattoon. 

Some of the old elms in the street are 
nearly two hundred years old. Lombardy 
poplars were planted about 1800, but after- 
wards cut down and replaced by maples. 


Elbridge Kingsley's Car 
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OLD HADLEY. 


The oldest house is the Porter house, 
built in 1713. The summer home of 
Bishop Huntington dates from 1752. 
The Dr. Woodbridge house, north of the 
Russell church, was built in 1766. Sev- 
eral houses now standing were built in 
1770. On West Street is the house 
where “Fighting Joe” Hooker lived 
when a young man, and received his 
appointment as a cadet at West Point 
while hoeing corn in the field. One 
of the taverns of old stage coach days 
remains on the Bay road, with its 
curious bar and balanced ball- room 
floor. 

Hadley stands, as its Indian name, 
Nonnotuck,! signifies, “in the midst of 
the river,” which, sweeping round it, 
leaves it especially exposed to floods 
and freshets. There was a “verie 
great Freshit” in 1692, and one in 
1776. That of 1801 was called the 
“Jefferson flood;” and the one of 
April, 1854, was still higher. Every 
year the water covers the meadows and 
wears the bank. For two centuries the 
town, aided by the state, has been fight- 
ing back the river with “ wharves,” em- 
bankments and rip-raps. Some of the 
old home lots at the north end of Had- 
ley street now lie under the river on the 
Hatfield side. The wood piles are often 
replenished by the driftwood pulled 
from the river at Hockanum,? which 
stretches along the base of Mt. Holyoke, 
— “a narrow neck of land twixt ”’ moun- 
tain and river. Hockanum was settled 
by a few men from Northampton in 1744. 
The ferry was established in 1755. Dr. 
J. G. Holland lived here for a time, and 
his poem “Katrina” is full of allusions 
to Hockanum, Hadley, and Mt. Holyoke. 
Mt. Holyoke is to Hadley what Vesuvius 
is to Naples. 

The pleasant village of North Hadley 
has grown up gradually since 1687. The 
Religious Society here was organized 
Oct. 26, 1832. 

A great many brooms have been made 
in Hadley. Levi Dickinson in 1797 

1 The Indian name of Hadley is Nonnotuck, Norwottuck, 
or Nolwotogg, each writer copying phonetically the Indian 
pronunciation as he heard it. 


_ 2 Hoccanum was a name given by the English. There 
is a strip of land by the same name at East Hartford, 
Conn., whence some of the Hadley settlers came. 
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made the first from broom-corn raised in 
his garden. Before this brooms of splints 
made by the Indians were used. Dick- 
inson carried his brooms to Boston, 
Albany and Hartford. In 1800 broom- 


, 





Right Rev. F. D. Huntington. 


BISHOP OF NEW YORK. 


corn was planted in the meadow, and 
others began to make brooms. 

The early settlers, like the Indians, 
raised little patches of tobacco for their 
own use, but not till 1791 was it raised 
in any quantity. 

But the principal products of this old 
town have been, and must be, the men 
who know they are right and then go 
ahead, with whom she has sown the 
whole country. She is not without honor, 
even now, reflected from her distinguished 
sons still remaining here. Rev. F. D. 
Huntington, Bishop of Central New York, 
delights to return every summer to his 
ancestral roof-tree; and Mr. Elbridge 
Kingsley, the artist and engraver, makes 
his home here. His unique car may be 
seen nestled in some retired spot, while its 
owner, with brush or graver, fixes some 
shy and fleeting aspect of nature’s love- 
liness for the lasting delight of thousands. 
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Like most New England towns, Hadley 
has been dezleted by the westward flow- 
ing tide of emigration. The opening of 
the Massachusetts Central Railroad, in 
1888, promises to bring a new era to 
Hadley, and there seems no. reason why 


THE CHURCH IN THE 





GROVE. 


the old prosperity should not be regained. 
And yet those who love the old town best 
could scarcely bear to see the most re- 
splendent “boom” replace its stately 
quiet and calm indifference to the rattle 
and hurry of the world outside. 


THE CHURCH IN THE GROVE. 
RECORDS OF AN EpiscopAL PARISH DURING THE REVOLUTION. 
By William Hovt Coleman. 





HIRTY years ago it was my good for- 

tune to pass the greater part of a 

year on a farm in the beautiful 
country town of Brooklyn, Connecticut. 
The kindly people with whom I lived be- 
longed to the old Episcopal Church of 
the town, and I shared their pew during 
my stay. A very old parish it was, the 
families were long resident, and had inter- 
married, and ties of relationship ran all 
through the congregation, from the rector 
to the youngest child. As they came 
together from Sunday to Sunday, and on 
the week-day festivals, it seemed more 
like a family gathering than the assem- 
bling of an ordinary congregation. ‘The 
blood of old General Putnam was largely 
intermingled with that of other less- 


known New England names. I grew to 
love the place and the people. An old- 
fashioned type of Episcopacy prevailed ; 
the church and its privileges had come 
down from the fathers, and was something 
to be used and enjoyed without question 
or dispute. 

The church edifice stood in the open 
country, some distance from the village, 
surrounded by elms and evergreens and 
backed by a beautiful grove on a gentle 
slope. Around the church the dead 
quietly rested, with the sunbeams flicker- 
ing through the leaves upon their tombs ; 
and under the trees the living quietly 
talked at the noon-tide recess. It was a 
plain, square, wooden building, of dark 
color, with hipped roof, dating back to 
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before the Revolution. ‘There was little 
that was ecclesiastical in its outward ap- 
pearance, except the long windows, and 
these differed in no way from those of 
the Congregational meeting-house of the 
early period. ‘The entrance-door might 
have been that of a dwelling-house of 
the better class, round topped, with flat 
side-pillars and architrave overhead. In- 
side it was equally plain, and with the side 
and rear gallery, differed only from the 
Congregational churches in the chancel 
arrangement at the eastern end. The 
choir occupied the western gallery, and 
in the corner was the parish library, 
which at one time was in my charge, and 
I spent the hours of several long summer 
afternoons assorting and cataloguing the 
books, with only the buzzing of some 
ancient blue-bottle flies to break the 
silence. 

I was also permitted to read the ven- 
erable parish register, and to make 
copious extracts therefrom. These, with 
the carefully prepared centennial sermon, 
preached by the Rev. 'T. B. Fogg in 1871, 
have given me the material for this brief 
history of the quaint old building whose 
life has been parallel with that of our 
country. It throws an interesting and 
sometimes an amusing light upon early 
New England times. 

The Revolutionary War made a great 
gulf in the history of the Episcopal 
Church. Before, it was a dependant 
upon the Church of England ; without a 
bishop; with a scanty supply of clergy, 
imported or obtained only at cost of seek- 
ing ordination from English bishops ; 
churches without the solemn act of con- 
secration ; and the laity left destitute of 
the confirmation blessing. The Church 
stood also under the shadow of a religious 
establishment as unbending in the ex- 
ercise of almost unlimited authority as 
the State Church of England was in the 
days when its rule was sternest. Yet had 
the appeal of the Connecticut clergy to 
England in 1771 been answered, it would 
not have been the blessing that was ex- 
pected. Bishops coming over then would 
have brought their notions of the connec- 
tion of Church and State, and entailed 
troublesome precedents and _ traditions 
hard to be rid of. While churchmen 


shuddered at the idea of separation from 
the mother country, it was a blessing in 
disguise, and brought liberty to the 
American Church as well as to the people. 
The Episcopal Church was very weak 
in eastern Connecticut. Before the build- 
ing of Trinity no service seems to have 
been held in Windham County except in 
1735, when Rev. Samuel Seabury (father 
of the bishop) preached in Windham. 
The few scattered churchmen knew no 
other way than to hold their peace and 
pay their taxes for the support of the 
established religion. The formation of 
Trinity parish was due, not to missionary 
zeal, or churchly enthusiasm, but to the 
resolution of one man to defend his rights 
and save himself from unjust exaction. 
This was Godfrey Malbone, who, on 
account of disturbance in Newport, R. I,, 
and the necessity of more economical 
living, moved in 1766 to his “ Manor of 
Kingswood,” a large unproductive landed 
property in the Brooklyn Society of 
Pomfret. He was a_ staunch church- 
man; a graduate of Queen’s College, 
Oxford; of keen, cultivated mind; a 
ready writer ; a blunt, sometimes sarcastic 
speaker, and free to express his opinion 
of people about him, yet of kindly nature, 
a warm friend, a good neighbor, and an 
indulgent master to his numerous slaves. 
That he might live in peace, he at first 
paid the yearly ecclesiastical tax of nine 
or ten pounds upon his property, and 
this he would have continued to do had 
not the Brooklyn Congregational Society 
decided to pull down its meeting-house 
and build a new one a few rods distant 
on the green. A full two-thirds vote to 
this effect had not been obtained at 
several meetings of the society, but the 
building party (among whom was Israel 
Putnam) were very determined to carry 
their point. Malbone and others main- 
tained that the old building, with moder- 
ate repairs and enlargement, would suffice, 
and that the society was moved by false 
pride and a desire to rival the new Pomfret 
meeting-house. Finding that his own 
assessment would amount to two hundred 
pounds, more than an eighth of the whole 
cost, he protested by word of mouth and 
by document. The answer was: “ Build 
we will, and you shall pay the part. You 
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churchmen make us pay elsewhere, and 
we have a right and will make you pay 
here.” 

When the building was decided upon, 
Malbone resorted to the only measure 
possible —save an appeal to the king — 
that of building a church himself. He 
secured the aid of twenty heads of fami- 
lies, who signed a declaration of con- 
formity to the Church of England, and 
in November, 1769, the parish was 
organized. One of the twenty, Ahaziah 
Adams, gave a lot for the church building. 
Malbone headed the subscription list with 
one hundred pounds, Dr. Walton, his 
chief aid, followed with ten pounds, and 
others put down various sums in shillings 
and pence. Some promised days’ work. 
Friends in Newport and Boston also lent 
aid, though ‘Troutbeck, minister of King’s 
Chapel, in Boston, tried to dissuade Mal- 
bone from the enterprise, saving the Eng- 
lish Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts would not help 
it. Malbone went on and prepared a 
plan from recollections of other edifices 
of the kind (especially of King’s Chapel). 
The frame of the building, forty-six feet 
by thirty, was raised the following June, 
and the work went on with speed. The 
burden of care and expense fell upon 
Malbone, who though rich in land had 
not large available means, and was often 
put to it to meet the necessary payments. 
But he struggled on till it was finished 
and paid for, He named _ it Trinity, 
after the old Newport Church, and its in- 
terior was closely conformed to that. 

Meantime, the new meeting-house was 
pushed along with the intention to finish 
it before Malbone’s church was done and 
to secure his assessment. ‘Thereupon, he 
petitioned the assembly for the relief of 
himself and his associates. ‘This was in 
the spring, but the petition was not acted 
upon until October, when relief was 
granted to Malbone, as an_ original 
churchman, and denied to his  thirty- 
four associates for making churchman- 
ship a plea for evading a society tax. 

This matter settled, Malbone began the 
regular reading of the service and a ser- 
mon, at first in his own house, until the 
church was ready, finding reason for so 
doing in the necessity of instructing the 





new-fledged churchmen in the service, 
of which most of them were as ignorant 
“as so many Iroquois.” On the 12th of 
April, 1771, the new edifice was “ opened” 
(there was no bishop to consecrate it) by 
the Rev. Mr. John Tyler, missionary at 
Norwich, assisted by the Rev. Mr. Samuel 
Peters, missionary at Hebron. (This 
was the Peters who wrote the famous 
History of Connecticut containing the 
so-called “ blue laws.’’) Mr. ‘Tyler —- who 
continued to minister at Norwich over 
fifty years— preached the sermon from 
the text in II. Chron. vi., 40, 41. The 
“opening ”’ virtually seems to have been 
attributed to the sermon, and the story 
was also told in some Puritan doggerel 
of the day in which occurs the following : 
* The man from Norwich did the chore; 
The like he never did before.” 

Years afterward, in the interval be- 
tween the death of Bishop Jarvis and the 
consecration of Bishop Brownell, the 
diocese was administered by Bishop 
Hobart, who was consulted as to the 
propriety of the giving the church a 
regular consecration. He declined on 
ground that its original dedication and 
the celebration in it of Christian worship 
for sO many years were consecration 
enough. 

Mr. Tyler officiated from time to time 
and baptised the first infant — Polly, 
daughter of Dr. Walton, the right-hand 
man of Colonel Malbone. Application 
had previously been made to London for 
a missionary : 

“In Consequence of a Letter from the Rey. 
Dr. Daniel Burton, Secretary to the venerable So- 
ciety established at London for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in foreign Parts, dated Abingdon 
Street, Westminster, 22nd of March, 1771, ad- 
dressed to Godfrey Malbone, Esqr., informing Him 
that the Society had consented to establish the 
Mission of Pomfret, Plainfield, and Canterbury, 
with a Salary from them of thirty Pounds Sterling 
per annum, but as they could not, on so small a 
prospect, prevail upon any clergyman to come 
over to America from England, they therefore im- 
powered Him to engage some One of good char- 
acter and suitable Abilities to supply the Mission. 
The Rev. Mr. Richard Mosley, LL.D., late Chap- 
lain of His Majestie’s ship Sa/ishury, presenting 
Himself, with Letters recommendatory from Henry 
Lloyd and Shrimpton Hutchinson, Esqrs., of 
Boston, and offering Himself as a Curate, /7 
Tempore, was received, and He entered upon the 
Discharge of His Function on the 13th Day of 
September, 1771.” 
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The Boston clergy (Dr. Caner and 
others) declined to recommend Mr. 
Mosley, on account of a too great “ free- 
dom and openness of manner,” and ad- 
vised calling Mr. Daniel Fogg, lately or- 
dained, then serving as missionary in 
North Carolina. Mr. Fogg was written 
to, but no answer came, and Mr. Mosley 
continued to officiate, winning upon the 
people by his ability, culture, and fine 
manners. A curious incident was the 
calling of a committee of the Congrega- 
tional Society at Colonel Malbone’s house 
to inspect Mr. Mosley’s letters of orders, 
and to inquire into Malbone’s authority 
to place him in the church as minister! 
‘The colonel agreed to satisfy them per- 
fectly, provided they would sign an utterly 
absurd paper which he (in view of their 
coming) had drawn up. This they would 
not do, but left the house ‘“ swearing 
vengeance —and fire and fagot was the 
word.” Nothing came of it, however, 
except the seizure of forty shillings’-worth 
of kitchen pewter belonging to a church- 
man for an assessment of eight shillings 
on his ministerial rates of the previous 
year, “which they sold at the post and 
paid the rate to their teacher.”’ 

The first meeting of the congregation 
“for the regulation of their prudential 
Affairs” was held on Easter Monday, 
April 20, 1772. Godfrey Malbone and 
Dr. William Walton were elected church 
wardens, and Caleb Spaulding was ap- 
pointed clerk by the Rev. Mr. Mosley, 
which “ met with the unanimous Appro- 
bation of the Parishioners, by whom, in 
Consideration of the Poverty of their 
Circumstances, He is desired to accept 
of the yearly Salary of ‘Twenty Shillings.” 
The choice of a sexton was omitted for 
the present, and “a bond was signed by 
eighteen attending members towards the 
Support of the Incumbent.” ‘The amount 
pledged was twenty-eight pounds per 
annum, in addition to the stipend of 
thirty pounds from the London Society. 

Soon after, Mr. Fogg appeared upon 
the scene and Mr. Mosley gave way, 
though rather reluctantly. The new in- 
cumbent entered upon his duties the 6th 
of May. He was a native of Hampton, 
N. H., and, being left an orphan, was 
brought up by his uncle, a Congrega- 
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tional minister. But entering Harvard 
College he was led during his course to 
examine into the claims of the Episcopal 
Church. He read volumes of old Angli- 
can theology; heard East Apthorp, the 
missionary, preach and argue with the 
Puritan, Jonathan Mayhew. ‘The result 
was that he entered the Episcopal com- 
munion, studied for orders with the 
ton clergy, and by teaching school and 
other work obtained means to sail for 
England, where in 1770 he was ordained 
deacon and priest by Terrick, bishop of 
London. Returning, he was assistant to 
Dr. Caner for a while; then missionary 
at Bath, North Carolina, whence he came 
to the charge at Brooklyn, where he was 
to enter upon a long and _ useful pas- 
torate. 

And truly, what with the church-rates 
trouble and the breaking out of the Re- 
volutionary War, both church and min- 
ister had a very foggy time of it for many 
years together. It began in 1773, when 
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“at a Meeting of the Bretheren of the Congrega- 
tion on Tuesday, Jan. 19th, in Consequence of a 
public Warning by the Rev. Mr. Fogg the preced- 
ing Sunday, it was voted and resolved, ‘That 
whereas Mr. Joseph Hubbard hath lately had his 
effects seized upon and distrained by the Collector 
of the Independent, or Congregational, Society of 
Brookline, for the payment of certain Rates 
assessed upon His list of August, 1771, for the 
building of their Meeting-House and Steeple, the 
Bretheren considering such Distraint as very in- 
jurious and oppressive do unanimously consent 
and agree to make it a common Cause, and there- 
upon determine to defend the same and maintain 
the Rights of the Church, in Law, at their united 
Cost and Expense, their several Proportions to be 
adjusted by their several Lists given in to the 
Listers in the Month of August last past, and Mr. 
Hubbard was appointed to manage and defend 
the same.” 


It was also voted that Mr. Hubbard 
‘do upon the same Terms further defend 
and Support the Cause of every other 
Member of this Congregation who hath 
been, or may be attached, in the same 
unrighteous manner.” 


“ And whereas Mr. Isaac Adams was yesterday 
taken into Custody (by the same Collector who 
distrained upon Mr. Hubbard) for non-Payment of 
Rates assessed upon Him for building of Meeting- 
house, Steeple, and hanging of their Bell, and on 
his Way to the jail at Windham, was met by Mr. 
Noah Adams, who entered into an agreement 
with the Collector to become obligated for the 
payment of Mr. Isaac Adams’ Rates, provided 
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Mr. Hubbard failed in his defence by a Trial at 
Law of the Action alluded to in the preceding 
Vote and should finally be compelled to acquiesce 
in the Payment of said Rates; Mr. Isaac Adams 
being thereupon dismissed by said Collector. The 
Church unanimously voted to liberate Mr. Noah 
Adams from this engagement, and the whole 
Body, taking it upon themselves, do promise to 
discharge the obligation if ever it shall become 
due.”’ ; 

It would be interesting to trace the 
outcome of this trouble, but no further 
records appear. Evidently the same 
sturdy spirit of justice and of common 
rights which opposed King George was 
equally alert to resist oppression at home, 
and much as we may admire the Puritan 
Congregationalists of New England, in 
this case our Episcopalian friends were 
clearly in the right. Liberty of conscience 
for oneself was pretty well understood 
in those days ; toleration of other people’s 
consciences was reserved for a later age. 

“On the 4th of July, 1776, Congress by Procla- 
mation renounced their allegiance to his Majesty 
King George 3d and declared themselves Inde- 
pendent, wherefore the public Service of the 
Church, to avoid the Fury of the unruly Populace, 
was discontinued, and it remained Shut from the 
Sunday on July 7th, 1776, to Sunday, Oct. 13, 
1782, when it was again opened. As during this 
long and tedious Interval Phrenzy and Confusion 
generally took the Place of Reason and Order, 
Irregularity universally prevailed, and the annual 
Meeting on Easter Monday was never held. The 
Members behaved ad libitum. A few of them 
continued to pay the Rev. Mr. Fogg their annual 
subscriptions, while some of them totally omitted 
1 

One reason for closing the church was 
that Mr. Fogg felt that he could not, con- 
sistently with his ordination vows, omit 
the reading of the prayer for the Royal 
Family, and the public, with equal con- 
sistency, felt that this could not be al- 
lowed. ‘Service was conducted in Col. 
Malbone’s house, and no interruption oc- 
curred, as Malbone, though an outspoken 
royalist, took no active part in the con- 
test, and was popular as a private citizen. 
There was always a genuine liking be- 
tween him and General Putnam, who had 
once had the care of a part of Malbone’s 
estate. There was also some fear that if 
meddled with, Malbone would arm his 
numerous retinue of well-fed blacks. 

The close of the war found the remnant 
of the flock small and feeble. Mr. Fogg 
had tried in 1782 to collect the seven 
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years’ due of his missionary stipend, but 
without success. He had already re- 
linquished #10 of the church subscrip- 
tion of £28, in 1773; in 1774, he re- 
linquished £7 7s.; in 1775, £10 14s.; 
and in 1776, £13 12s. In1785, Colonel 
Malbone died, and the last support of 
the church seemed gone. Mr. Fogg 
thought of removing to another field, but 
persuaded that it would be the ruin of 
the parish he put away the thought and 
worked on. Friends were few, support 
scanty, and the tone of church life was 
low. He notes in his diary for 1788 that 
a ball in his parish on Ash Wednesday 
night was attended by his best people. 
But even in England the proper obser- 
vance of Good Friday had almost ceased 
ten years before. So in quiet service 
and plain living, though with boundless 
hospitality to others, supported by a 
meagre salary and the produce of the 
glebe on which he dwelt, beloved by his 
people and honored by all the county- 
side, he passed forty-three years of his 
clerical life. Its chief historical incident 
was that in April, 1783, Mr. Fogg was 
one of the ten clergymen who, at Wood- 
bury, chose Seabury to the episcopate, 
and the only definite information on one 
point in the action which they took is 
found in Mr. Fogg’s letter to Parker, 
afterward bishop of Massachusetts. He 
says : 

“The clergy have even gone so far as to in- 
struct Dr. Seabury—if none of the regular 
bishops of the Church of England will ordain 


him — to go down to Scotland and receive ordina- 
tion from a non-juring bishop.” 


The disposes of the statement often 
made that the suggestion of Seabury’s 
Scottish ordination was made in England. 
In 1791, Bishop Seabury visited Trinity 
Church and confirmed several persons. 

In 1813, mainly through Mr. Fogg’s 
efforts, subscriptions were taken for a 
permanent fund, the interest of which 
should forever be applied to the support 
of a clergyman in Trinity Chruch. Over 
two thousand dollars were subscribed in 
the parish, and four hundred were re- 
ceived from Hartford, but the pledges 
were never redeemed, and after Mr. 


Fogg’s death the plan fell through. 
Mr. Fogg died June 29, 1815, in the 
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seventy-second year of his age. Rev. 
Philander Chase, rector of Christ Church, 
Hartford, conducted the funeral service. 
From the epitaph, composed by Hon. 
William Hunter and Col. Daniel Putnam, 
I extract the following : 

“In the performance of his Sacred Duties he 
was pious, regular, and exemplary. . . . In 
private Life he was affectionately beloved in all 
its Relations of Husband, Father, Friend, and 
Neighbor. For he brought his religious Creed 
into actual use, and was a Good man because he 
was a sincere Christian.” 

He rests in the little churchyard in the 
grove, and near him lies his friend and 
supporter, Godfrey Malbone, on whose 
tomb we may read the following : 

“Uncommon natural Abilities, improved and 
embellished by an Education at the University of 
Oxford, a truly amiable Disposition, an inflexible 
Integrity of Heart, the most frank Sincerity of 
Conversation, a Disdain of every Species of 
Hypocrisy and Dissimulation, joined to Manners 
perfectly easy and engaging, nobly marked his 
Character, and rendered him a real Blessing to all 
around him. That he was a Friend of Religion 
this Church of which he was the Founder testifies; 
as do all indeed who knew him, that he practised 
every Virtue requisite to adorn and dignify Human 
Life.” 

This was written by John Bours of 
Newport. With these two men the colo- 
nial and revolutionary history of Trinity 
Church came to an end. 

During the next three years service 
was sustained by a lay reader, and then 
there was a succession of short-term min- 
isters, until in 1828 Rev. E. B. Kellogg 
came as missionary to Brooklyn and Pom- 
fret. He was an excellent preacher and 
reader, and had a strong influence for 
good over the young people of his 
charge. With him the parish entered on 
a new lease of life; indebtedness was 
paid off and it became self-supporting. In 
1831, Col. Daniel Putnam died. He 
was a successor of Colonel Malbone in 
his support of the church. In 1835, Rev. 
I. M. Bartlett became rector, and carried 
on the good work of Mr. Kellogg until in 
1837 Rev. Riverius Camp took charge, 
and under his care the parish had rest 
from ministerial changes. He was the 
last rector of the old church. During 
his earlier years improvements were made 
in the building, and by the gift of George 
srinley of Hartford (nephew of Mrs. 
Godfrey Malbone and_ son-in-law of 


Colonel Putnam), horse-sheds were pro- 
vided and the original church-acre lot 
was increased by the addition of a beauti- 
ful grove in the rear. In 1845, Mr. 
Brinley established a fund of five hundred 
dollars for the perpetual keeping in re- 
pair of the exterior of the church. 

Although well-built and in good order, 
the old church was very cold in winter. 
For several seasons it was closed and ser- 
vice was held in the village, and finally, 
yet much against the will of the elder 
parishioners, it was decided to build a 
new church nearer the centre of popula- 
tion. On June gth, 1865, was laid the 
corner-stone of a beautiful new edifice 
of blue stone quarried on the spot. The 
rector threw himself into the work, and 
much of his health and strength was 
builded into its walls. The church was 
dedicated April 4th, 1866, Bishop 
Williams preaching the sermon from the 
text used at the opening of the old 
house, II. Chron. vi., 41. 

On Easter Day, April rst, 1866, the 
people bade good-bye to the old house, 
and a farewell service was held in it on 
April 12th, the hundreth anniversary of 
its opening. There was a peculiar fitness 
in the appointment of the officiating 
clergymen. Dr. Camp, the thirty-four 
years’ rector, was the celebrant in the 
communion; Dr. Hallam, of New Lon- 
don, one of the oldest friends of the 
rector and of the parish, assisted; a 
grandson of the Mr. Tyler who “ opened” 
the church in 1771 (Rev. S. L. Brewer, 
ot San Mateo, Cal.),said morning prayer ; 
a grandson of Col. Daniel Putnam (Rev. 
E. R. Brown, of Unionville) said the 
ante-communion service ; and the sermon 
was by Rev. Thomas B. Fogg, of South 
Glastonbury, grandson of the first rector 
of the parish. Six other clergymen were 
present, one of whom, with a boy choir, 
conducted the music of the service. ‘The 
Bible used was the folio Baskitt edition 
of 1759, which has never been removed 
from the old church; the prayer-book 
was the first American one that belonged 
to the church, printed in 1805 ; the old 
communion service was in use, with altar 
linen marked 1772, also the old surplice 
of about the same age. 

Bishop Williams was not able to be 
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present, but selected the lessons and an- 
thems for the service. In the consecra- 
tion sermon which he preached in the 
new church he thus spoke of the old 
one: ‘There, in its own quiet nook, let 
it stand, all alive as it is with memories 
and associations for you all. ‘There let it 
stand, mellowed and mellowing in the 
passing years, a testimony and a witness 
to the elder days of weakness and of 
struggle. There let it stand, the mother 
church of all this region, to tell its story 
to other days and to other men. From 
time to time you will let the voice of 





TOO LATE. 


silent walls, and ever you will carry from 
its shade and stillness your dead to their 
long homes around it. And thus, if not 
by its connection with your busy life, yet 
even more by its connection with death 
and the homes of the departed, it will 
keep an ever-increasing hold upon your 
hearts. I rejoice that, in one case at 
least,an elder church gives way to a 
newer without being itself destroyed.” 
Long may the quaint little building 
stand, embowered in its ancient trees, rich 
in the memories which cluster thickly 
about it, and full of associations with the 





prayer and praise go up from its usually olden times! 
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TOO LATE. 
By Mary Clark Huntington. 


OVE came one day to my lattice stealing, 
His inmost heart to my own revealing 
Came, and pleaded that he might stay ; 
But I only asked that he cease his kneeling, 
Laughed when, his sad eyes wet with feeling, 
He turned his footsteps and went away ; 
And I sang: “Time brings in its flight all healing — 
And love will woo me another day.” 


I waited long, but no Love came stealing 

Yo latticed bower as he came of old ; 
And time had brought in its flight no healing, 
But bitter pain and my heart’s revealing ; 

So I sought Love out to keep and to hold — 
Sought him with eyes that were wet with feeling, 
Sought and found, by his still form kneeling, 

That never again will his wings unfold, — 

That I wept for a Love which was dead and cold. 
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CATNIP 


FOR TWO. 


By Ethel Davis. 


HE TWO. —If she had 
‘ taken that position on 
first entering the room 
he would have thought 


) “ how unladylike !’’ But 


fs 
she had slipped into it 
so naturally that he had hardly noticed 
when her little beaded slipper had been 
raised from the foot-stool and laid on the 
edge of his chair; and her chin fitted 
so softly into her childish little hand that 
it did not seem out of place that she 
should rest her elbow on the table in the 
way she did. ‘There was nothing discon- 
certing in the steady gaze of her blue 
and the slight flush in her cheeks 
made her even prettier than usual. Her 
expression was not one of pleasure, 
though she listened intently, and gently 
encouraged his unreserve. 

“T feel as if I were talking of some 
one else,” he was saying. ‘I have never 
been able to speak of it before, but I 
realize that even when I was _ living 
through it I had a way of doing and 
feeling as if I were on the stage. I don’t 
understand why I can tell it all to you.” 

“Don’t you?” she replied. “I do. 
Every one tells me _ their affairs 
sooner or later. I should have been 
surprised if you had not. ‘Tell me 
what came between you. Why was it 
broken off ?” 

He rose and looked from the window 
out on the busy street. The noise that 
half deafened them at times served as an 
added lock on their privacy. The city 
breezes that stirred the muslin draperies 
wafted the odor of the flowers on the 
window ledge into the room. The awn- 
ings shaded the windows from the glaring 
light, and a charm in the surroundings 
made him forget that it was the season 
when all life and love belonged out of 


‘ 
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doors. He turned again to the girl. 
She had dropped her eyes, and the 


SPRING. 


heavy lashes trembled before she could 
raise them to look at him. “Well?” 
was all she said; but he seated himself 
and went on. 

“T never wholly knew. She loved me 
even when she broke it off. She was like 
an insane person at the time. I hap- 
pened to go away for a week, but ex- 
pected to return in time for Leslie’s birth- 
day, when I received a letter saying not 
to come, — that all was over between us, 
— she would never see me again, — she 
did not love me, and all had been a great 
mistake. I packed up my things and 
took the next train back to Glasgow.” 
He stopped a minute. She had shaded 
her face with her hand. “ Well,” he saié 
at last, “that was the end. She had 
met a wealthy Englishman while I was 
away, and I fancy she had made up her 
mind to marry him. She was tremen- 
dously ambitious, and I was—as I am 
now — tremendously poor.” 

His eyes rested on her bent head, and 
the gravity of his face dispelled itself 
with a smile. She gave herself a little 
shake and asked, “Do you think much 
about her now?” 

“No,” he said, slowly, “ only at inter- 
vals. It seems like a play that I have 
seen and that still moves me if I call it 
to mind. I got an envelope the other 
day that was directed in a hand-writing 
resembling hers. It made me faint. If 
she should come into the room now, I 
can’t tell whether I should be as madly in 
love as I ever was, or find it all so dead 
that she could not move me.” 

She looked at him thoughtfully, and 
said, “ You will find, I think, that you do 
not love her now. I doubt if she could 
make you care for her again.” 

“‘T dare say you are right,” he replied ; 
“but she killed the power in me of loving 








any one else. I have dear, sweet girl 
friends,’ — and he looked expressively 








at the pretty face turned up to his, — 
“but I never could feel the least bit of 
sentiment toward one of them.” 

At that moment the clock struck 
twelve. With affected tragedy he started 
for his hat and cane. 

“You are not Cinderella,’ said she ; 
“what is your sudden hurry?” 

“1 ought to have left an hour ago; I 
have ever so much to do down town. 
What do you do to me to make me for- 
get the time so?”’ 

“It is too late to accomplish anything 
now. Stay here and have lunch with me, 
and afterward we can start out together.” 

“Of course I shall yield if so I can 
get you to go with me.” 

Afterward as they passed out of the 
apartment hotel together both were silent 
and thoughtful. She was pressing the 
hair-pins into her heavy coils of hair, 
and he stroked the mustache which hid 
his complacent expression. 

*“T was just in time,” he was thinking. 
“Tf I had kept this up much longer she 
would have mistaken my feelings. She 
was a bit piqued as it was. Well, I have 
done the decent thing. Any man ought 
to have done it,—but not every man 
would. She is charming. I wonder if 
I have really hurt much?” 

At that moment she was thinking, 
“Nine calls in two weeks. I might have 
known it was coming, but I had no idea 
the affair was so far advanced. I have 
had experience enough to know that 
symptom. When a man gets over his 
last affair and selects his girl to confide 
in, she may as well decide then and there 
whether she wants to have him or not. 
I'll take a horse-car ride and find out 
what I want to do with him.” 

She turned to him at the corner of a 
street, saying, ‘‘ We can’t combine forces 
this afternoon. You must put me on the 
first open horse-car for Cambridge. You 
can think of me for the next hour at the 
mercy of dust and hoodlums and sticky 
babies. It will be cool, though.” 

“You don’t want to go ’way out there 
all alone?” he said. 

“No, I don’t,” she answered, “but I 
must.” 

He put her on the car. As he looked 
up their eyes met in one long gaze. 
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“If I had coaxed her she would have 
given it up,” he thought. 

“The least word from me and he 
would have come, too,’’ she said to her 
self. 

Then she gave her serious attention to 
the situation. Her conclusion at the end 
of the first hour was as follows: 

“He is not my superior, and I shall 
never love him. He is essentially dilet- 
tant. If I make him come where I am 
this summer, he will propose the second 
time I take him out in the moonlight. 
If I leave him behind, we shall be a man 
short in the party. If I could get him 
excited over Marie, he could devote him- 
self to her and I could pair off with he: 
brother.” 

At the end of the second hour she sat 
up rather stiffly. Her face expressed 
decision, and she was saying to herself, 
“1 know very well in my heart that noth- 
ing but a decided break can save the 
friendship. I won’t take him.” 

Two days after she had made this de- 
cision the rooms were strewed with her 
possessions. A trunk in the middle of the 
parlor was half filled with dainty dresses. 
A collection of photographs, sketching 
materials and light novels buried the sofa. 
She was enveloped in a gauzy wrapper. 
She had just paused to admire a photo- 
graph, when the bell announced a visitor. 
She glanced hastily at the confusion, and 
then with characteristic nonchalance went 
to the door, with the photograph still in 
her hand. She opened it wide and found 
that /e was standing there. 

“Walk very carefully !’’ was her greet- 
ing. ‘My best clothes are all on the 
parlor floor. If it had been anyone but 
you I could not have said I was glad to 
see him.” 

He came through the door, laughing, 
and took the hand she had not offered, 
held it a second, then laid it slowly down 
against her side. 

* Now she fully understands the situa- 
tion, I can risk coming often,” he was 
thinking. 

“As this is almost his last visit, I can 
be a bit flirtatious if I wish,” was her 
mental comment. 

“Why, what does this mean?”’ he ex- 
claimed, as he entered the confusion. 
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“It means that I am to leave town to- 
morrow. Look, this is the girl I go with.” 

She came close to his side and held 
the photograph she had been studying 
before him. He did not look at it. He 
was conscious only of two things, her 
nearness, and the fact that she was going. 
He looked straight at her eyes, but the 
lids were lowered and she would not lift 
them. Finally she gave the picture a 
little shake. He took it from her, saying 
as he did so, “ How I shall miss you!” 

“Yes, you will,” was her unexpected 
reply. 

“How do you know?” he asked, 
smiling. 

“I’m the only girl left in town,” she 
answered, giving him the glance for 
which he was waiting. 

“Where are you going, and who is in 
the party?”’ he asked. 

“Tsn’t she a beauty?” was her Yankee 
reply. 

“Ve —es,’”’ he answered, looking at 
her intently. ‘ Where did you get that 
wrapper? It is fascinating.” 

“T shall have all the rest of my wrap- 
pers made just like it,” she replied, with 
a courtesy. ‘ But examine that photo- 
graph. ‘That is Miss Marie Wabash of 
Chicago; and she, and her father, and 
mother, and older sister, and brother, 
and second cousin are to stop here 
Wednesday, and take me along with 
them to the grandest coast and moun- 
tains in Maine. ‘The people there will 
know as soon as we get out of the train 
that one of us is from Boston, because 
we are to be a man short in the party.” 

“In this case the Boston girl is not a 
representative one. She is not a girl who 
will be ‘left over.’ ” 

“Not in this case, truly,” she an- 
swered, “for neither Miss Wabash nor 
her sister will care to monopolize their 
own brother. But ours will be a life in 
which an uneven number will make no 
difference. We are going to a flannel 
dress place, to walk, and drive, and boat, 
and —” 

“ And flirt,” he interrupted, with some 
asperity. 

“Marie will,” she replied, coolly, 
“though she won’t know it; but I shan’t 
this season.” 


“ What is to so change you?” he asked. 

“It won’t be a change, I never do it. 
I used to, but it grew insipid. I hate a 
little drizzling flirtation without any spirit 
in it. It’s no fun unless you go to the 
end and find out who is victor, and that 
I think contemptible. I have too much 
principle to do that — and you know it.” 

“But you say Miss Wabash is not so 
troubled ?”’ 

““T said nothing of the sort. She has 
more principle than I have ; but she has 
less self-knowledge. I would trust her 
motives —and keep an eye like a cat’s 
on her actions. She has never been 
taught to face disagreeable facts. If 
some one suffers from her doing she 
thinks it the result of circumstances, and 
is perfectly appalled if her conduct in- 
volves painful results. But, on the other 
hand, she is brilliant, affectionate, and — 
what you men value most — strikingly 
pretty. But of one thing you may be 
sure, —the ‘man short’ is not her man. 
I know nothing of him, but the second 
cousin is, of course, devoted. Miss 
Wabash might go on a journey without 
an escort, but Marie,—pnever. If she 
has taken along the cousin, it is because 
he amuses her better than any one else. 
The ‘man short’ will fall to her sister.” 

“Po you think me short enough to 
apply for the position?” 

“Six feet is too much even if it were 
of a good thing,’ she laughed. ‘“ But 
what nonsense for you to talk! You 
haven’t heard a word about her, — not 
even seen her picture. She is really 
charming, but you don’t know it—and 
it’s no use looking at Marie’s photograph 
with that expression. I give you fair 
warning there is not a sign of a chance 
for you.” 

“ Browning’s Poems against a tobacco- 
box that I spend the whole of my future 
sojourn in Maine in light flirtation with 
Miss Marie Wabash.” 

“Very good — done!” 

“TI can’t come down this month, but 
I’ll join you the first of August.” 

“Come to the train on Wednesday 
and meet Miss Marie Wabash’s — sister.” 


SUMMER. 


The Girl. She had the talent for 
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appearing comfortable developed to an 
amazing degree; and as Mr. Wabash 
took long looks at her between the para- 
graphs he was reading aloud from one of 
the “ Little Classics,” he felt the influ- 
ence of her unconscious poses. Her 
dark hair was thrown into relief by the 
red cliffs behind her. One arm stretched 
out across a rock by her side, and the 
blue eyes drank in the expanse of sea 
and islands lovingly. Too lovingly at 
times to please the reader! He waited 
occasionally until they met his in sympa- 
thy; but when the story had been fin- 
ished, the pause she made was wholly to 
his liking. It was “The Story of the 
Haunted Crust.’’ He knew that his read- 
ing was a power, and the lashes were 
lowered to hide a tear-drop. Finally she 
raised them. 

“Tt is a beautiful story. Thank you 
for reading it to me,” she said, —and 
her voice meant more than the words 
did. 

“You know I love to have you listen. 
You only let me say some things to you 
in other people’s words,” he replied. 

“] think the love making is the pret- 
tiest I ever, read,” she said, “and the 
truest to nature. It is done by just a 
word or touch, and the greatest step of 
all was done by a single look. People 
don’t make long speeches about their 
adoration in real life. They know those 
things about each other without being 
told, — don’t you think so?” 

“T think you must know how men talk 
when they are in love better than I can 
tell you.” 

She made no answer for a moment, 
then leaned her head back against the 
cliffs with a flashing smile. Her lips 
took the least little pout. Wabash hesi- 
tated a second, then he stepped quickly 
towards her, and bent his head to kiss 
her. His lips were not an inch from her 
face, when with a quick motion she 
raised her hand between them, and some- 
thing in her look made him start back 
as if she had struck him. She showed 
no desire to laugh at him, but giving her- 
self a little shake sprang to her feet and 
laid her hand lightly on his arm. 

“To, please, tell me you are not hun- 
gry,” she said. “I want to go to the 
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cliffs and stay to see the sun set, and not 
go back until the moon rises. You know 
they will drag me away to that euchre 
tournament this evening, and I’m sure 
you'll find it stupid without me — now 
won’t you? You will have to say yes, 
you know, — because you promised you 
would not contradict me once if I would 
come with you.” 

“T was so sure you would contradict 
yourself, I felt I should not need to do 
— 

She laughed with him, and they turned 
to climb the steep bluff that rose above 
them. 

‘Give me your hand,” she said, reach- 
ing up to him. 

“ You are anticipating me,” he replied, 
looking down at her quizzically. 

He helped her step by step to the 
summit, where they settled themselves in 
lazy contentment until the moon had 
grown bright. Finally they started for 
the hotel, he helping her carefully along 
the rough little path which rambled the 
half mile from the cliffs to the main road. 
Just as they reached the open she stum- 
bled slightly, and he threw his arm about 
her to support her. She leaned against 
him a second, then sprang from him 
into the road and rushed gayly down the 
steep hill before them, Wabash in quick 
pursuit. Afterward, as they came deco- 
rously up the drive to the hotel together, 
she turned to him and said, “ Half the 
people are speculating as to whether we 
are ‘in love’ or flirting. As we go through 
the crowd look at the faces and see who 
thinks which.” 


The Man. — At about four on this same 
afternoon fe might have been seen rac- 
ing, breathless, across a green meadow, a 
tall, graceful girl just an arm’s length 
ahead of him, firmly clutching a bangle 
he wore about his wrist. Every few min- 
utes she would walk a few steps, but the 
instant her captive made an effort to 
disengage himself she would jerk the 
manacle, cutting its sharp edge into his 
flesh, so that he hurriedly chased after 
her. 

“Why don’t you tell me which of the 
two it belongs to, then?” laughed the 
girl, with an angry flash in her eyes, 
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“and then I would set you free, and you 
could keep your appointment — if she 
has cared enough to wait.” 

«“ And wouldn’t you wait even ten min- 
utes for me?” he asked, with a smile. 

It was during one of her brief rests 
that he asked this, and receiving no an- 
swer he made an unexpected step for- 
ward and grasped the hand that held 
him captive. 

“ Madge,” he said, rather sternly, “ this 
has gone far enough. I shali aot tell you 
anything about this bracelet. We will 
walk back to the house together now and 
forget this episode.” 

As they walked along he found himself 
thinking, “Ah me! How soon we get 
to first names in summer. I never called 
her by name all winter!” 


The Two.— The next day he and she 
each sat down to write the other a letter. 
“Poor little girl,’ he thought as he fin- 
ished his, “I hate to disappoint her so, 
but it’s an awful journey, and I really 
can’t afford it. Besides, I must see this 
thing through with Alice and Madge. I 
warrant this letter will convince her that 
I believe myself the only one who is dis- 
appointed.” 

As she sealed her closely written packet 
she was saying to herself, “ Luckily he is 
much interested where he is. It would 
be awkward just now to have him come, 
for we are each so occupied. I haven’t 
said a word in that note to excite him. 
I didn’t dare write a whole letter without 
speaking of any men, but I think I was 
clever in the way I did it. One would 
think sixteen-year-old Harry and Grandpa 
Alton the only people I had been any- 
where with this summer. What shall I 
do if he appears here! We coud take 
one more girl into the party. These men 
are sadly Western; I am tired of always 
saying, ‘ Prenez garde’ to myself. Give 
them an inch, and they always take an ell.” 

When he read her letter he murmured 
softly, “I believe she thinks more of me 
than I thought. ‘There seems to be no 
other man in the question, and she must 
be lonely. This autumn I'll be mighty 
nice to her. I would go right down there 
this week, but—there are Alice and 
Madge !”’ 
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When she had finished reading his she 
soliloquized, “ he doesn’t know that he 
has told me a thing about them, — but it 
is all right: there are two of them. I 
can take it up just where I choose this 
autumn. I wonder whether I am glad 
or sorry he is not coming. I shall tell 
everybody I am awfully disappointed, — 
then no one will guess it.’’ 

AUTUMN. 

The Two.-— She stood in the bay win- 
dow, looking out, her face shaded by a 
broad brimmed hat, her feet daintily 
gaitered, and her fingers gloved. Under 
the hat the dark eyebrows were drawn 
into a frown, and the red lips were closely 
shut. 

“T was so sillily glad when 
her family decided to spend 
in the East,’ she was saying to herself. 
*‘T would like to drown the lot! ‘The 
idea of James Wabash, the only one of 
any use, staying West and sending the 
women along!” 

She glanced at the clock. 

“Not a chance of 47s coming here for 
me to-day. Yesterday was the third time 
in a week he made an appointment with 
Marie and left me out. A girl is always 
a fool to have a three-cornered friend- 
ship with her most intimate friend and 
2. man.” 

Suddenly her face cleared and she gave 
a little laugh. “I know it,” she said 
aloud, as if answering someone’s accusa- 
tion, “I thought I was bored to death by 
him until Marie launched in— but | 
can’t stand that. I know I can win him 
back again! Dear me!—ten minutes 
after rehearsal time now! Private theat- 
ricals have their use, monsieur. I have 
rehearsed my love scenes a good many 
times. You shall have the pleasure of 
seeing another man make love to me to- 
day —even if it’s only acting, it has its 
effect.” 

The consequence of this little analysis 
was that she arrived at the parlors where 
the rehearsal was to be held with a 
smooth brow and a dangerous sparkle in 
her eyes. //e had not yet arrived. As 
she blew breezily into the room, she en- 
countered a tumultuous chorus. 

* Do you think he will succeed?” 


Marie and 
the winter 








“Will he stick to it long enough to 
amount to anything?” 

* Does he ever really know his mind?” 

She looked bewildered for a second ; 
then she said, “‘ What ave you all talking 
about ?”’ 

“It is absurd,” spoke Miss Wabash. 
“A year ago it was all music with him. 
He thought he had the opportunity of 
his life when he got that place in the 
choir under Mascing. Now he thinks he 
never shall do anything but write librettos 
for light opera. Some of the stage peo- 
ple seem to think he knows what he is 
about—I don’t. Come !’’—turning sud- 
denly to her, “ what do you think?” 

She bent down for a moment, absorbed 
in unfastening her gaiters. “ Half of 
them think I am in love with him now,” 
she thought to herself; “if I’m not 
quick they’ll kvow it.” Straightening 
up she faced the group calmly, and said, 
“T’m not a competent judge, for you 
know I love him.” 

A blank silence fell on the 
She gave a light laugh. 

“Don’t look like tragedy kings and 
queens, all of you. Did you ever in your 
lives hear a girl declare that she loved a 
man whom she was ‘in love’ with? I 
said that Ilove him. ‘Therefore —I be- 
lieve he will succeed.” 

With this dramatic little speech, she 
made a little courtesy to the crowd, 
whirled around to the man to whom she 
was to play, and began an animated con- 
versation about her part. In a moment 
the company recovered and, following her 
lead, began three #¢e-a-/fes. Marie was 
left alone, and stationed herself at the 
window to watch for Aim. 

Although se was apparently absorbed 
in her chat, one eye was on Marie. On 
Ais entrance she sprang to her feet. 
“Like the Peri at the gate of Paradise, 
Too late! 1’? she exclaimed. 


crowd. 


Too late! 
“Now hurry all you can, for I want to 
get home early this afternoon.”’ 

As he answered, his face was full of 
light and life. ‘The group had begun a 
gay exchange of badinage, Marie was at 
her best, and as he looked from one to 
the other he found himself thinking: “I 
don’t know which I am in love with. 
Certainly with one or the other. One 
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looks so exactly as I could wish, and the 
other is so perfectly sure to see the humor 
of everything just as I do without its 
being necessary to even speak — I believe 
I am in love with both.” 

But in the midst of the first act he 
became thoughtful. Marie and he had 
been sitting in the room back of the 
stage, quite curtained from sight, ostensi- 
bly watching the play; while she was 
busily acting her part and thinking an- 
grily, “‘ He said he would watch the play 
carefully to-day from a critical stand- 
point. Well, in two more sentences 
Marie comes on and I go off.” 

At that moment Marie was saying to 
him, “Have you seen the set of photo- 
graphs my brother sent her? We think 
them exquisite. James says she is the 
most fascinating girl he ever met. She 
knows just how to lead a man on till 
he.almost loses his head, and then—”’ 

At that moment Marie’s cue was 
called, —and, as the one went on, the 
other made her exit. As she left the 
stage, her cheeks were a little flushed 
and her head rather proudly set. With- 
out a word she started to pass him and 
enter the room beyond. He stepped 
from the shadow and spoke. 

“Where are you hurrying to?’’ he 
asked, bending over her a little. 

“T don’t go on again for some time,” 
was her evasive reply. 

“Ts that any reason you should run 
away from me in this manner?”’ he in- 
quired, with something new in his tone. 
She made no answer. “Sit down,” he 
said; and without a word she dropped 
into the seat close by the portiére. 

‘““No, come here in the shadow,” he 
again commanded, and she again obeyed ; 
but looking up suddenly, she said, — 

“T thought you were going to watch 
the play critically to-day. You have done 
admirably so far, have you not?” 

“T left the ‘prompt’ for the first act at 
home.” Then catching her eye he laughed. 

They dropped into silence, and, after 
a pause, noticing the gravity that had 
crept into his face, she asked gently, 
“Don’t you feel well to-day?” 

“‘ Oh, yes,” he replied. 

“Then what is the matter?” she asked. 
“You don’t seem yourself.” 
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«“ Nothing—yes, there is,”’ he answered ; 
“| am depressed. I feel like a cat that 
knows there is catnip in the house and 
can’t find it anywhere.” 

“ But are you sure your catnip is out 
of reach?”’ 

“Well, you see, I know another cat 
has learned it is there, too, and I am 
afraid that cat will find it first.’ 

At that moment she heard her cue. 

It was their last private interview for 
several weeks. At this juncture Mr. 
James Wabash, Jr., decided to make a 
visit to the East, and monopolized most 
of her time, while Ze became more and 
more devoted to Marie. 

“ He might make an effort to come to 
see me once in a while, if we are all 
busy,”’ she said to herself. 

“Tf she so ostensibly prefers Wabash, 
I'll give him a chance,” was his mental 
comment. I think on the whole I am 
well out of the affair. She is charming, 
but — ” 

At the end of the third week she stood 
in front of the fireplace, with one foot 
on the fender. He was close beside her, 
trying to get a glimpse of her drooping 
face. 

“May I inquire what you do consider 
an infallible proof?’’ he asked. 

“You never sent me a newspaper clip- 
ping in your life!” she exclaimed vehe- 
mently. 

“7 never knew that was considered 
necessary to prove a man’s love,” he re- 
turned, with some irony in his voice. 

“It is, though,” she declared. “The 
effect a girl has on a man when she is 
with him is no test. It may be her per- 
sonality, beauty, wit— anything, that holds 
him. But when a girl gets so wound up 
in a man’s life that he thinks of her half 
the time, even when he is reading the 
paper, and he wants her to see this, and 
that, and the other, and can’t help imag- 
ining what she would say to each item, 
so sends it to her — “hen it’s love. News- 
paper clippings may come without love, 
but love without the clippings — zever/” 

“Tf you doubt me, give me a test,” 
he said. 

She walked to the window and stood 
there a moment looking out. Suddenly 
she walked straight up to him, her hands 
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behind her back. Lifting her face toward 
him she said, simply, — 

“ Kiss me.” 

For a second he was taken aback, but 
his recovery was rapid. He caught her 
in his arms, but his lips had hardly 
touched hers when she pushed him off. 

“You shall never do that again!” she 
cried, with crimson cheeks. “I will 
never, ever accept your love.” 

Then he lost his temper. 

“Another time a man offers you his 
honest love,” he exclaimed, hotly, “I 
hope you will show him, as you have 
shown me, that you are a whimsical flirt. 
If after giving him every encouragement 
you refuse him, as you have me, on the 
grounds that you have received no 
‘newspaper clippings’ from him, and are 
angry that, on your own invitation, he has 
given you a kiss — he will, I hope, leave 
you disillusioned and wholly free—as I do.” 

Her eyes were on the ground. “I beg 
your pardon,” she said in a low voice. 
“Tt was foolish of me, I know, but 
I thought—I thought—’’ She broke 
down. He could not help her out. 
After a pause she looked up with a few 
tears in her eyes. “Oh, this has been 
such a mistake! Don’t you know that 
the beginning of a flirtation is always the 
ending of a friendship? You and I used 
to be such friends! You do not love 
me—TI feel it as a woman can such 


things. ‘This isa mood you can forget. 
Let us go back to last spring again. 


Come, give me your hand and say you 
will be my friend. I should miss you so 
much — oh, so much!” 

He hesitated a moment, and then took 
the little hand held out to him. 

“T will try, dear,’ he said. 

WINTER. 

The Girl. — “ Seventy odd friends have 
shaken my hand during the last two hours 
and told me how well I look, how gay 
and happy. All the girls have added 
mentally, I know, that only an idiot would 
have flaunted that birthday cake with 
twenty-three candles burning init. Here 
are thirty-four gifts that have been laid 
on my table with ‘Many Happy Returns 
of the Day” written on neat cards; and 
I would burn the lot — silver, and pearls, 
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and etching, and all— for just a word, a 
look, from Aim. Oh, how I need his love ! 
No matter. They shall every one of them 
believe I was never happier in my life.’’ 

She was seated on the window ledge 
of her unlighted room, the moonlight 
just touching her face, the soft folds of 
her dress clinging about her. 

“He might have come back in time,” 
she murmured ; “ at least he might have 
written mea single word. Oh, I thought 
he loved me when he said he did. He 
has not learned the first principle of 
love, —he don’t desire to give me any- 
thing. It need not be things that have 
to be bought with money, but his time, 
his thought, his work best of all —any- 
thing would have done to tell me that — 
but he is still in love with himself, not 
with me.” 

She had no sleep that night, but when 
she rose in the morning it was as if into 
a new world. Every moment of her 
time she filled for weeks ahead, — gaye- 
ties, calls and work — and when the next 
moon came round she looked out at it 
with a quiet smile. 

‘‘T wonder how I came to be so fool- 
ish,” she thought. “I suppose it was 
because I saw so few people, and saw so 
much of them, that I had to fancy my- 
self in love with Azm. Iam as free now 
as if we had never met. But oh, I am 
so tired of it all. I want to go where I 
shall see no one whom I ever met before. 
I am going to that little pokey country 
town to spend a fortnight with Aunt Con- 
stance. Think of two weeks where I 
shall not speak to a single man!” 

So she went; but, alas for human cal- 
culations! only two evenings after her 
arrival she sat before the log fire in the 
twilight, her feet warming on the fender, 
a pair of skates dropped beside her on 
the floor, her cloak thrown back, and her 
pretty face flushed from an afternoon on 
the ice. On the other side of the hearth 
sat the dark-eyed young doctor who had 
lately come to try his first practice in this 
country village. 

‘Why should you say such a thing as 
that, Dr. Arnold?” she was saying. ‘You 
do not know me in the least, and the 
fancies you have taken about me are as 
crooked as —as your own heart.” 
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He smiled provokingly as he answered, 
“T am certainly right; I possess the 
power of reading character to an uncom- 
fortable degree.” 

“Do you know almost every man | 
meet has the same idea about himself? 
I hoped you might prove an exception, 
but you are like the rest.” 

“JT do not say so because I am like 
the rest, but because it is so. Do you 
know for a person who shows so much 
penetration in other directions, you have 
learned less of me in the nine hours we 
have spent together than I would have 
believed possible ?”’ 

“To you imagine me so unsophisti- 
cated as to show a man how much of his 
character I understand ?”’ 

“That word is amusing applied to you ! 
But you have shown by several remarks 
that you misinterpret me.” 

*‘ Possibly,”’ she replied, with a myste- 
rious little smile ; “‘ but I don’t claim to 
read character, you see. I have only 
one accomplishment in that line, — I can 
tell how much or how little any person | 
come in contact with cares for me.” 

“ You could be cheated,” he said slowly. 

“T could not,” she answered emphati- 
cally, “ because I do not tell by reason, 
but by instinct, and I can measure ex- 
actly what everybody feels toward me. 
I don’t think about it—JI just know.” 

‘*T have heard another woman say the 
same thing, and she made a mistake. If 
I tried, I could convince you that I was 
a most miserable being, desperately in 
love with you, and make you so sorry, 
oh! so sorry for me.” 

“You could not make me believe so 
to begin with, for I should not judge by 
anything you said or did. And if you 
did make me think you in love I should 
not care that’?—with an airy little 
gesture — “ for your sufferings. I should 
forewarn you, you could not win my 
heart, and then I should feel no sympa- 
thy with a man who placed himself in 
such a position.” 

“It is no conceit for me to think | 
might be able to make you suffer in turn, 
for brilliant women often love poor speci- 
mens of men. I know I could deceive 
you, and then your woman’s heart would 
ache for me.”’ 
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“T should not care how miserable you 
were —and I would wager anything you 
choose that I cannot be deceived.” 

“Very well, I will wager. What shall 
it be?”’ 

‘« Slippers to slippers.’ 

“Good! Only you must give me a 
fair chance. If you refuse me all favors, 
limit the number of my visits, and such 
things, of course I cannot win.” 

“7 will Ae/p you in every possible way.” 

‘““When must the wager be settled?” 

“ Next autumn, when I make my annual 
visit to Aunt Constance.” 

So it happened that the fortnight that 
she was to stay away lengthened into 
three weeks, and at the end of that time 
she sat one evening looking into the fire, 
her face drooped, her hands folded in 
her lap. She had not noticed the doc- 
tor as he softly entered the room, a white 
rose in his hand. Suddenly, by a fatal 
chance, she spoke aloud : — 

“T love him, I do love him, and I 
haven’t known him a month yet. Oh, 
I am ashamed of myself!” And with 
the word she covered her face with her 
hands. But the doctor sprang to her 
side, and, dropping the rose in her lap, 
took her hands in his. 

‘¢ Sweetheart,’’ he cried, “‘ ] never heard 
there was a stated time to fall in love. 
If that is your code, how ashamed I 
am !”’ 


? 


The Man.— At near this time “e sat 
in the bay-window of his city home, with 
his arm around his little Cousin Polly. He 
was smiling affectionately at her schoolgirl 
prattle, and only half listening to what 
she said. Finally he interrupted her. 

“ Polly, have you ever been in love?” 

“No,” answered Polly, promptly; “I 
love vou better than anyone in the 
world.” 

“ Ah, Polly, how refreshing you are! 
It is a long while since I met anyone so 
honest as: you. It shows, however, how 
unfit you were to be taken from boarding: 
school and launched on society at the 
tender age of seventeen.” 

“T’m not unfit. Other men like to 
hear me talk as well as you do. But you 
have been in love lots of times, I know. 
I think you are in love now.” 


“Pray, with whom ?”’ he asked, with a 
sudden start. 

“ With — with her,” she replied, glanc- 
ing at a little water-color of her, that 
hung over the mantelpiece. 

“You are not very wise, my infant, as 
I knew before. Don’t you know that I 
spend twice as much time with Miss 
Wabash as I do with her? Why not say 
I am in love with Miss Marie?’”’ 

““ You do like to be with her most, but 
you only notice what Miss Wabash says 
when she speaks to you, and you always 
hear what she says no matter whom she 
is talking to. I think you love her best.” 

“You are much mistaken, Polly. She 
is not simple enough to please me. I 
like to hear her talk, her mind is so 
quick, — and once, some time ago, I fan- 
cied that I cared for her in a different 
way. I know better now. I want some 
one sweet and loving and frank for my 
wife. Polly, I want vew. Do you think 
you could trust yourself to me?” 

“Oh! I don’t know— I never thought 
about anyone like that — I always —why ! 
I supposed, of course, that some time I 
should fall in love — the way they do in 
books —”’ She stopped, helpless. 

“ But do you think you can ever love 
anyone better than you do me?” he 
asked. “If you did, dear, it would break 
my heart.”’ 

She threw her arms about his neck. 
“No, no, I love you better than anybody 
in the world, —and of course I'll marry 
you, if you want me to.” 


The Two.— She had come back to her 
father with a new ring on her hand ; and 
as had happened so many times before, 
he stopped on his way down town to have 
a little chat. At the end of two hours 
neither had spoken to the other of the 
subject most on each of their minds. 

‘* How happy he looks when his eyes 
rest on me,” she thought. ‘How can | 
tell him I belong to another man? 
I thought he did not care for me; but 
after all, he asked me to be his wffe — 
this will break his heart.’’ 

“She must know about Polly before | 
leave,” he said to himself; “but when 
I see that look on her face — it will kill 
her, I’m afraid.” 
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Silence fell upon the two. She broke 
it at last. 

“ How is little Polly?” she inquired, 
carelessly. 

“ Polly is engaged,” he replied, with a 
little gasp. 

She sat up straight with astonishment, 
trying at the same time to catch his eye ; 
but his face was averted. 

‘“‘T am ashamed of you!”’ she cried, 
“ Polly has no more idea of love than a 
child of ten. She can’t have learned it 
all in three weeks, and you ought to know 
better than to let her pledge herself to 
any man before she knows what she is 
about. Who is it, anyway?” 

“It is —I,”’ he answered, slowly. 

For a moment neither spoke. Sud- 
denly her eye caught the sparkle of the 
diamond on her hand. She held it out 
to him. He took her hand without real- 
izing the meaning of the ring. She be- 
gan to speak, with a hurried determination 
to tell him all. 


“You see it began with a wager that 
he could cheat me into believing him in 
love with me whether he was or not. It 
was to be settled next autumn, and —and 
—at the end of three weeks I found 
myself engaged.” 

The silence fell again. She had not 
lifted her eyes after she began to speak, 
but at last she raised them to his face, — 
a face so full of misery that hers turned 
even paler as she looked. 

“ Beryl!” he groaned. 

With a sudden burst of tears she 
dropped her head on the table at her 
side. 

“T never thought you would marry any 
other girl but me, Dick! ”’ she sobbed. 

He gathered her in his arms. “I 
never will if you’ll have me, dear!’’ he 
cried. 

The next afternoon the doctor sat with 
a pair of slippers and a diamond ring 
before him on his desk, and a little note 
in his hand. 


+--+ 
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By Wm. Ordway Partridge. 
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A floating weed, some broken, struggling branch — 


| there no symbol of the land to be, 


Nothing to break the solemn round expanse 
Of this unending, deep-hued, awful sea ? 


Brave ship to sail upon the unknown track! 
Brave souls that dare, brave hearts that longing wait, 
Though storm and wind assail — Ship turn not back ! 
Let us go on — with faith o’ertopping fate. 


How fearful is this scene ! Yet many a time 

In London town I’ve known an hour more drear ; 
Amid starved souls, and faces dark with crime, 
Have felt such heartache as one knows not here. 
What loneliness akin to that white stare 

Of hungry faces — hurrying — God knows where ? 
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By Louise Manning Hodgkins. 


CENTURY ago a New 
England town whose 
Woman’s College is to- 
day her glory and de- 
light voted “not to be 
at any expense for 
schooling girls.” A half 
century ago, Alexander 

Scott, the friend of Edward Irving, re- 
marked in a London lecture, “ Female 
education is particularly interesting be- 
cause it is a perfectly untried experi- 
ment.” At the present writing more 
than forty thousand women are enjoying 
some form of higher academic training, 
while throughout the civilized 
world most of those univer- 
sities that have not, like 
London University, Zurich, 
Bern, opened their doors to 
women on equal terms, have 
either compromised in so far 
as to give her all she desires, 
retaining merely the privilege 
of not acknowledging it, or 
are seriously considering on 
what basis her entrance shall 
be effected. 

But the highly educated 
woman is not new. As long 
ago as Hypatia and Olympia 
Morata, she studied in the university, 
and afterwards wore the lecturer’s gown. 
To make the opportunity of Hypatia and 
Olympia Morata the privilege of every 











woman with the ambition to desire it 
and the brain to improve it — this is the 
fresh feature in the history of education 
in the last quarter century. Grote’s dic- 
tum, “I contend that every woman has 
a right to choose for herself among the 
various types of education,” is no longer 
opposed. 

And yet but fifteen years since, physi- 
cians, mothers, teachers were holding ani- 
mated discussions over the live question, 
“Shall our daughters go to college?” — 
and it required about as much courage to 
take the affirmative in this debate as is 
demanded in some circles to-day to argue 
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the ballot for woman. Meantime, while 
their elders held high councils, the girls 
seized the opportunity to pack their 
trunks and go! Perhaps there is no 
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more unmistakable sign of advance than 
that the traditional prejudice has so 
shortly of itself become a tradition, when 
but a decade past it was as sharply con- 
tested as the contemporaneous change in 
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that have recently come to notice may 
be of interest here. How shall we adjust 
the disproportion between the positive 
information of the college-bred woman 
and the breadth of her genuine mental 


Henry Fowle Durant, 


FOUNDER OF WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


England that opened the doors of the 
English universities to Nonconformists. 
There is no lack of questions still rife 
with relation to the academic training of 
women, but each starts with the conces- 
sion that she is to be trained. A few 


intelligence? With her natural suscepti- 
bility to impressions how shall we preserve 


her originality and spontaneity of thought 
during a period when she is held strongly 
to an intellectual life of derived ideas 
and left so little to the freedom of her 
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own? How shall we check her tendency 
to seize details at the sacrifice of grasp 
of a general system? Is not college life 
over-stimulating and under-invigorating ? 
But it is to be noted that these sensible 
queries are about as important in her 
brother’s case as in her own, and dispose 
one to recall Ophelia’s gentle suggestion 
to Laertes when he would take his leave 
of her with more parting advice than the 
occasion seemed to justify : 


“ But good, my brother, 
Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 
Show me the steep and thorny way to Heaven, 
Whilst like a puffed and reckless libertine 


Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads 
And recks not his own read.” 

If I remember, Laertes at this juncture 
says he must be going. 

Three months ago, on an isolated Da- 
kota prairie, the writer met a farmer’s 
wife, who, when asked if she had ever 
heard of Wellesley College, with lighted 
face made this reply: “Oh, yes, I once 
heard Mr. Durant plead a case in New 
Hampshire.” Despite his constant effort 
at self- effacement, Wellesley College, in the 
sense that the creation naturally asks for 
the creator, must always mean Mr. Durant. 

Henry Fowle Durant, from whose 
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brain and heart the college sprang, was 
a rare personality. No one looking on 
that face could or would forget it. In 
repose it held a suggestion of asceticism ; 
illumined with the fire of a new purpose 
or the light of an old affection, it was as 
the countenance of Savonarola in the one 











Interior, 


mood or the poet Milton 
in the other. ‘This face 
was emphasized by a lithe 
slender body so ethereal 
in its movement that one 
looking at the man recall- 
ed unconsciously the 
words: “We shall be 
raised a spiritual body.’’ Mr. Durant’s life 
was previous to the founding of Wellesley 
that of a successful lawyer. Born in 
1822, in the college town of Hanover, 
New Hampshire, educated at Harvard 
University, he entered after graduation 
the profession of his father and rose to 
an eminence that gave his name place 
with those of the brightest lights of the 
Massachusetts bar. ‘The death of his son 


and only child in 1863 created so com- 
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plete a revolution in his mind as to the 
highest uses of life, that at the very height 
of his fame as a lawyer he abandoned 
his practice, and for a brief time became 
a Christian evangelist. Meantime there 
was slowly taking shape in his thought a 
plan for the establishment of some phil- 
anthropic and educational insti- 
tution. After cherishing and re- 
jecting by turn various schemes, 
his idea was finally embodied in 
Wellesley College,—a school that 
should offer to the young women 


Freeman Cottage. 


of America what the older foundations were 
for the most part limiting to young men. 
In this plan the aid of Mrs. Durant was 
so cordial and significant that the under- 
taking could not be justly reviewed with- 
out the recognition of her sympathy and 
assistance. 

On Thursday, September 14, 1871, a 
day that should be set apart in every 
American woman’s calendar, the corner- 
stone was laid. ‘To-day the whole world 
is indebted to the 
man who, as one of 
the early students 
expressed it, “was 
great enough to 
found Wellesley 
College for the 
women of America, 
and small enough 
to plan a trifling 
pleasure for the 
least girl within its 
walls.”” Such a man 
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had the secret of culture, for he saw 
nothing without seeing its narrower and 
wider relations. 

“ He saw life steadily and saw it whole.” 
The founding of the College was to him 
a vision of a new heaven and a new earth 
wherein should dwell a righteousness im- 
possible to the, republic so long as she per- 
mitted the majority of her teachers to be 
but half qualified for the responsible 
position of the educators of American 
youth. 

Mr. Durant’s ideas were radical and 
revolutionary. In the new college he 
arranged that men and women should 
constitute the Board of Trustees, but that 
women should constitute the Faculty ; 
that there should be no marking system 
that could indicate class rank or honors, 
but that knowledge should be loved and 
won for itself alone and as a means of 
benefiting one’s fellows. He _ strongly 
announced in public and private that the 
college was for the training of Christian 
teachers, Christian women and Christian 
mothers, with a clear sense in an age 
of much scepticism of the sore need 
of the last. To further this result he 
stipulated that the Bible should be recog- 


nized at Wellesley as the foundation of 


all learning and all true philosophy, and 
should become a required study through- 
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out the college course. Inscribed in the 
Bible laid in the corner-stone are these 
words : 


“This building is humbly dedicated to our 
Heavenly Father with the hope and prayer that 
He may always be first in everything in this in- 
stitution: that his Word may be faithfully taught 
here, and that He will use it as a means of lead- 
ing precious souls to the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘ Ex- 
cept the Lord build the house they labor in vain 
that build it.’ ” 


To dignify labor as well as to preserve 
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Ada L. Howard, 


FIRST PRESIDENT OF WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


the college from becoming the privilege 
of a class, he arranged that each student 
should contribute daily a portion of her 
time to the household service incident to 
a family of three hundred gathered un- 
der one roof; regarding examinations as 
an unnatural because violent strain on 
the mind, he provided that as few of 
these tests as could sustain the integrity 
of the work should be allowed ; at a time 
antedating by several years the tendency 
to courses of elective studies now ob- 
taining, he arranged a generous system 
of electives; and he anticipated much 
of the modern laboratory work in this 
country by five years. He regarded the 
classics as essential to a sound academic 
training, but not as the Alpha and Omega 
of all culture, and the use of the text- 


book in the study of history and litera- 
ture was in his eyes the refuge of the 
weak student and the unequipped 
teacher. 

“Tt is not for to-day,” he was accus- 
tomed to say, “that we are planning our 
work.” I recall one sunny morning when, 
walking with a friend on the college 
grounds, he stopped and said as his eye 
took in the beautiful elevations in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the college: “‘ Do you 
see what I see?’’ Few were capable of 
seeing all that those prophetic eyes found 
in any horizon. “No,” was the quiet an- 
swer. “Then I will tell you;” and 
speaking as under a vision’s spell he con- 
tinued: “On that hill an Art School; 
down there a Musical Conservatory ; on 
the elevation yonder a Scientific School ; 
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Stone 


and just beyond that, an Observatory ; 
at the furthest right a Medical College ; 
and just here in the centre a new stone 
chapel, built as the college outgrew the 
old one. Yes, this will all be some time, 
— but I shall not be here!” 

We who live in the days of the gradual 
materialization of this vision realize now 
that it was the truth in the last sentence 
that has retarded the fulfilment of the 
prophecy ; for, as said a speaker, on the 
occasion of the anniversary of his de- 
parture : 


Hall. 


“Whatever Wellesley has in store for her of 
loss or gain, she has known the best and the 
worst, — for the best was to have Mr. Durant, 
and the worst to have lost him.” 


The building first erected, and now 
popularly known as College Hall, over- 
looks Lake Waban, in which morning and 
evening one may see the college double, 
college and shadow. The name of this 
exquisite sheet of water suggests the tra- 
ditions that haunt the region. Who has 
not read the famous confession of Chief 
Waban, who near this spot was taken 
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with great rejoicings into the Apostle 
Eliot’s band of converted Indians. In 
fact the legendary lore of this locality, 
already once celebrated in Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Oldtown Folks,’’ would form of itself 
a paper of thrilling interest. The archi- 
tectural design of 
College Hall was by 
Hammatt Billings, 
well known as the 
sculptor architect of 
the Plymouth Mon- 
ument. It consists 
of a double Latin 
cross, four hundred 
and seventy-five feet 
long, and in the ex- 
treme width, the 
arms of the cross, 
two hundred feet. 
The building is of 
brick with freestone 
trimmings, and is 
covered by a man- 
sard roof. Enter- 
ing, one stands in a spacious hall, 
which forms a deep well from the roof 
of the building to the marble floor. 
The tropical plants always flourishing in 
the centre, and the balconies rising tier 
above tier to the lighted roof, give a 
South European effect, recalling Spanish 
days to those who have looked on -the 
Alhambra. 

The first building, the Musical Con- 
servatory, Stone Hall, the Farnsworth Art 
School and several handsome cottages, 
are all situated in a park of about four 
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hundred and fifty acres, which forms the 
college grounds. In the first awakening 


of spring or the last rich glory of autumn 
one might journey far to find a scene 
that would rival in idyllic beauty the en- 
vironments of Wellesley. 


Hill and val- 





Society Hall. 


ley, lake and fountain, cool spring and 
embowered nook, sunny, open meadow 
and dark woodland path, forest shade 
and breezy height, all these and more 
are in the Wellesley Park. While some 
portions are the result of artistic land- 
scape gardening, there are many acres 
where only care enough is bestowed to 
keep wildness from roughness. Natu- 
rally so diversified a surface lends new 
interest to the studies of botany and biol- 
ogy. “I have found fourteen distinct 
varieties of violets on the grounds,” said 
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a young botanist one day; while another, 
an ornithologist, reported more than sev- 
enty species of birds without passing the 
college gates. And not here, as said 
Hawthorne of the fatal loveliness of the 
Villa Borghese, must one “ add the pierc- 
ing thrilling regret for beauty thrown 
away,” for years ago the late eminent 
Doctor Bowditch pronounced this region 
as fulfilling hygienic conditions beyond 
any other section of Massachusetts. 
Wellesley College opened in Septem- 
ber, 1875, with three hundred students 
and a staff of thirty professors and 
teachers. Repeated announcements of 
the coming opportunity had by no means 
availed to make this number a well-pre- 
pared freshman class. A careful sifting 
of material showed about forty sufficiently 
equipped to begin a college course ; the 
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rest found their 
place in a prepara- 
tory school totally 
out of proportion to 
the size of the new 
college, but forming 
an excellent nursery 
of training, till the 
calendar of 1879 
announced that this 
department was no 
longer a necessary 
adjunct. By 1882, 
there were fifty ap- 
plicants for the 
freshman class, —a 
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number that has steadily increased, until in 
September, 1892, more than five hundred 
made application, of whom two hundred 
and twenty-one could be received. One 
desire at least of the founder has failed 
fulfilment, namely, that no well-prepared 
girl should ever be turned away from the 
doors of Wellesley College. 

Nor was it the students alone in 1875 
that were unprepared. ‘To find thirty 
women whose scholarship and culture 
warranted their organization into a col- 
lege faculty was a task that asked for the 
candle of Diogenes. An examination of 
Wellesley’s latest calendar shows that of 
the professors and instructors who gath- 
ered at the first clarion call of Mr. Durant 
to undertake the pioneer work of estab- 
lishing a college for women managed by 
women, but two remain on the faculty ; 
of the teachers of 
the second year, 
four are still enroll- 
ed, and two of these 
held at their elec- 
tion the only like 
chairs held by wo- 
men in the educa- 
tional world, while 
the department of 
biology was the first 
established in any 
college in this coun- 
try. 

However future 
years, with their 
multiplied opportu- 
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Alice Freeman Palmer, 


SECOND PRESIDENT OF WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


nities, may enrich with profounder e:u- 
dition and broader culture the profes- 
sorships of Wellesley College, it will 
be hard to find a more liberal, correct, 
well-instructed, and high-hearted sister- 
hood than that pioneer faculty; for no 
other has known the personal inspiration 
of following from the first the leadership 
of the founder, — an inspiration that en- 
abled each follower to labor with a zeal 
not her own, and gave her an ability to 
sustain the demand made upon her that 
the slow developing years may envy. 

Few, if any, colleges to-day offer so 
extended courses to women in the ancient 
and modern languages, or the sciences ; 
while the departments of philosophy, 
history, and literature, have long since 
extended their opportunities far beyond 
the range of the under-graduate. 

Could there be added, not only to 


Wellesley’s curriculum, but to all college 
curricula, certain definite courses of in- 
struction that shall inculcate patriotism 
and the value of American citizenship, 
instil a keen sense of the dangers that 
threaten the republic, and infuse nobler 
ideas of American institutions, the great- 
est advance possible in our educational 
work would have been made. William 
Henry Harrison once remarked in a pub- 
lic address, referring to the decline in 
patriotism as the result largely of substi- 
tuting fiction for historical reading : 

“No one ever yet began to be a patriot in ad- 
vanced age; that fire must be lighted up when 
the mind is best suited to receive with enthusiasm 
generous and disinterested impressions.” 

Can we expect national loyalty in the 
man or woman when we have ignored in 
our highest academic institutions the op- 
portunity to teach it in the only years 
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when the lesson is sure to be heeded? 
In this matter at least, the German em- 
pire could well become the teacher of 
the American republic; nor could the 
college motto, “ Mon Ministrari sed 
ministrare,”’ be better interpreted. 

In the formation of the new college 
nothing created 
greater surprise or 
elicited more com- 
ment than Mr. Du- 
rant’s frankly ex- 
pressed determina- 
tion that not only 
should women hold 
all the places of 
instruction, but that 
there should also be 
a woman president. 
The first woman 
elected to this new 
position was Miss 
Ada L. Howard, a 
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could not invariably be applied to the 
differing needs of immature girls. How 
precious is the remembrance of her gen- 
tle life at Wellesley was attested when in 
1890 the alumnz placed in the Art Gal- 
lery of the Farnsworth Art School a life- 
sized portrait of their first president. 
Miss Howard’s re- 
signation on account 
of ill-health, occur- 
ring as it did at the 
same time with the 
death of the found- 
er, was a crisis in 
the history of the 


college. None had 
known as these two 
all the inner and 


outer history of the 
first seven years, nor 
what was contem 
plated for the im- 
mediate future. 


graduate and _for- 
mer teacher at 
Mt. Holyoke, but 
head of a private 


Professor Eben N. Horsford. 


After much delib- 


at that time the 
school for girls at 


Bridgeton, N. J. Miss Howard labored 
for seven years with Mr. Durant in the 
utmost harmony, wisely furthering his 
plans and often bringing the experience 
of a practical teacher to qualify the en- 
thusiastic and unpracticed methods of 
the man whose broad knowledge of men 


eration, Miss Alice 
Freeman, at that time the head of the 
department of history in the college, and 
now the wife of Professor George H. 
Palmer, of Harvard University, was made 
the vice president, performing in fact all 
the duties of the president’s office, to 
which she was elected the following June, 
entering at that time upon an adminis- 
tration the efficiency and successful re- 
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Interior of the Art Gallery. 


sults of which are well known. With the the brief space of six years to have had 
elimination of the Preparatory department so valuable an administration close with- 
in 1879, and the incoming of better 
prepared pupils, the hour had come 
for the reorganization of the curri- 
culum. 

Miss Freeman, a graduate of Michi- 
gan University in 1876, was well cal- 
culated, both as a college-bred woman 
, and an experienced teacher, to meet 
an emergency that demanded noble 
ideas of college foundations and cor- 
rect notions of the best possibilities 
of development. 

With the loyal assistance of the 
faculty, old departments were reorgan- 
ized, new departments created, cordial 
relations with other colleges estab- 
lished, and the system of legislation, 
at first adapted to the need of an 
institution whose majority of students 
were preparing for college, changed 
to meet the advancing grade of work 
and formulated into a college code 
that has not since been widely de- 
parted from. ‘This period was one of 
renaissance ; and if something dear 
to her child life were lost, Wellesley 
gained incalculably more in an en- 
largement of influence that ranked 
her speedily with the first educational 
institutions of the country. 

It would have seemed difficult after 
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out serious deterioration ; but if Welles- 
ley met her precise need in 1881 in Miss 
Freeman as an organizer, she was no less 
fortunate in her successor, Miss Helen A. 
Shafer. Miss Shafer is a graduate of 
Oberlin College ; and from 1877 till her 
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of an institution as in that of an indiy 
idual; and Wellesley is happily attesting 
the wisdom of the last choice of her 
trustees in her steadily advancing intel- 
lectual and ethical standards. 

From the first, as has been already 


” 





Helen A. Shafer, 


PRESIDENT OF WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


election to the president’s chair in 1888 
was the professor of mathematics at 
Wellesley. Her success in her own de- 
partment and her ability in the academic 
council had long been recognized. ‘She 
sees so clearly,” said one in speaking of 
her confidence in Miss Shafer’s judgment, 
“that if I fail to see as she does I imme- 
diately suspect myself of somewhat of 
mental or moral color-blindness.” If 
Miss Freeman was endowed with an un- 
common gift for organization, to Miss 
Shafer is given an equally superior shap- 
ing power. The effect of successive 
choices is to be seen in the character 


remarked, Wellesley had held that a wide 
range of elective studies should be a 
chief feature of the education of the 
future in our colleges. With this in view, 
the coliege under President Shafer’s lead- 
ership has constantly broadened the op- 
portunities for elective work ; yet holding 
steadfastly to the Greek motto, “Do 
nothing too much!” she has never 
yielded the importance of classical and 
mathematical training in any work which 
looks toward a degree. It would be im- 
possible, as was quoted not long since 
of one of our oldest colleges, to take an 
A. B. at Wellesley without training in any 
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one of 


the following : 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Geol- 


Latin, Greek, 


ogy, Ethics, or Political Economy. 
Wellesley regards a course thus devital- 
ized for the sake of specialization as 
yet to be vindicated. 

From the first Wellesley has combined 
the Old and the New World systems of 
instruction by lectures and recitations. 
Especially in the freshman class she in- 
sists upon practical work in the recitation- 
room as the most adequate method of 
instruction in methods and in cultivating 
the power of expression on the part of 
the student. ‘This is particularly true of 
the departments of mathematics and lan- 
guages. In the laboratory individual 
experiment takes a similar place in the 
education of the personal faculties of 
the pupil. Perhaps, however, the vital 
question in method before her is that of 
co-ordination in college work, not alone 
on the part of the student but that of 
the professors and instructors, as an 
economy of mental and spiritual force 
and the conservation of energy. The 
seminary method recently adopted for 
advanced workers will, it is hoped, fur- 
ther this result. It is also with this end 
in view that the more modern legislation, 


first vested in the college officers, has 
with regard to affairs of the college been 
placed largely in the hands of commit- 





Elizabeth Barrett Browning as a Child. 
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tees, and with regard to the students is 
usually placed in the hands of a com- 
mittee of members of the faculty and 
class-officers from the under-graduates, 
and referred finally to the faculty for 
decision. ‘These committees discuss such 
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questions as bear directly on the life of 
the under-graduate while a resident in 


the college, thus giving her the re- 
sponsibility that comes with freedom 


of choice, and saving the officers from 
the manifest peril of all incorporated 
bodies, of upholding any theory when 
it has ceased to be of practical bene- 
fit to justify their relation to it. 

It was proposed at the opening of 
Wellesley to introduce a musical depart- 
ment, more for the refining influences 
that it would have in the life of purely 
intellectual pursuits and _ disciplinary 
studies than with the expectation of 
making here a strong musical centre. 
Five years courses were offered with 
music or art, but the demand was so 
great that both a Music Conservatory 
and an Art School have risen to meet it. 
The Conservatory has arrangements for 
forty pianos and a pipe organ, with a 
recital hall for the use of choral classes. 
The successful organization of this school 
is due to Professor Charles H. Morse, 
now the organist of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, who was its first conductor, 
and, at the time, the only one of his sex 
with the care of a department in the col- 
lege. At present, under the able direc- 
tion of Professor Junius Hill, it has a 
most honorable name among the music 
schools of the: country. 

The Wellesley College Library is rich 
in two foundations. ‘The first has a pre- 
ciousness not to be estimated, since it was 
the entire private library of Mr. Durant, 
industriously gathered from his youth till 
late middle life, and containing a gene- 
rous portion of the famous Rufus Choate 
collection. ‘To this library Mr. Durant 
added many rare editions of Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Spenser and Milton, and 
many a choice volume from some famous 
library, as that of Coleridge and Dickens, 
or works that for themselves were of cost- 
liest character, as a goodly part of the 
famous Medlicott library, and beautiful 
painted missals and office books picked 
up for him from Old World collections. 
There is a famous collection of Bibles 
among Wellesley’s treasures, which in- 
clude an Eliot Bible and the Bible of 
Philip Melancthon, the latter used always 
for the selection read at the College on 
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Commencement Day. With this begin- 
ning of about eighteen thousand volumes, 
to which the early students had added 
the bound numbers of the quarterlies and 
a Shakespeare library of nearly seven 
hundred volumes, the limitations for 
practical work were but beginning to be 
felt when the library received a munifi- 
cent endowment from Prof. Eben Nor- 
ton Horsford of Cambridge, which placed 
it on the certain basis that now enables 
it to number more than forty thousand 
volumes. ‘To these may be added all the 
literary reviews and magazines of value 
and the best scientific, philosophical and 
literary journals of our own country, 
England, France, and Germany. 

As one enters the room, one may read 
on a bronze shield bearing the family 
coat of arms this inscription : 

“To commemorate the liberality of Eben Nor- 
ton Horsford, who endowed this library, 1878.” 
On the other side of the entrance is a 
fine portrait of Prof. Horsford, when, at 
ata féte given in his honor at Wellesley 
in 1886, this magnificent endowment 
was made public. ‘The gift provides not 
only for accessions to the collection, but 
for all the expenses of the library, to- 
gether with scientific apparatus for the 
departments of natural science. As if to 
illustrate the royalty of true bounty, Prof. 
Horsford added at this time a pension 
endowment, to be available to those pro- 
fessors who had given the college twenty- 
five years of service, and established a 
system of Sabbatical years in connection 
with the pensions by which each seventh 
year a professor might secure leave of 
absence for rest and study abroad. 

Many of the early friends of Wellesley 
are with the immortals. Who that knew 
her earliest triumphs does not recall with 
grateful delight the twice repeated visits 
of Longfellow, or the kind offices of his 
friend and ours, James T. Fields, the joy 
that Ole Bull brought one glorious con- 
cert evening, the beautiful words of coun- 
sel and cheer from Alpheus Hardy, or 
the inspiring messages of John B. Gough 
twice delivered, or those last eloquent 
and gentle eulogies pronounced by Dr. 
Crosby over the coffined clay of Mr. 
Durant, in the chapel? 

When these are recalled, it is with more 
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abundant gratitude that we remember 
that we have with us for counsel, and for 
daily cheer, one of Wellesley’s earliest, 
truest and most generous benefactors, 
whose most frequently expressed thought 
is as modest as it is self-revealing: ‘“‘ How 
happy ought I to be, who have so large a 
privilege of friendship with Wellesley !”’ 
Because of its preciousness, says Fuller, 
‘while the school is the ring, the library 
may be compared to the diamond 
therein.”” With Wellesley the library is 
the ring, and its beloved patron the dia- 
mond therein. 

The Isaac D. Farnsworth School of Art 
is the latest building of significance at 
Wellesley, erected in 1888 and dedicated 
Oct. 3, 1889. The building is essentially 
Greek in architecture, built of Cleveland 
sandstone ; and besides the galleries and 
library that form the main feature of the 
structure, it is arranged for the conveni- 
ence of Art lectures, and with studios 
for drawing, painting and architectural 


designing. Its treasures are not insignifi- 
cant. The Amos W. Stetson collection, 


the rich gift of Mr. Stetson of Boston, 
numbers sixty-five valuable paintings: 
another noteworthy collection, the gift of 
Mrs. Durant, is the Jarvis collection of 
laces, embroideries, fine needlework and 
church vestments, to the number of more 
than four hundred specimens, illustrating 
the textile arts in Italy from the thirteenth 
to the eighteenth century. To these 
Prof. Horsford added not long since a 
full-length portrait of Mrs. Palmer, the 
former president, and Miss Anne Whit- 
ney’s bronze statue of Roma; and Mrs. 
Durant added several valuable pieces, 
among them a Millais. 

The Art library, now numbering about 
two thousand volumes, abounds in rare 
works and priceless etchings and prints. 
Among them are reproductions of Botticel- 
li’s illustrations of Dante, DeRossi’s mo- 
saics and pavement designs, the etchings 
of Frans Hals, reproductions of Albrect 
Durer’s hand drawings, the silverpoint 
drawings from Hans Holbein the elder, 
and thousands of the finest photographs 
for the special work of the student. In 
the department of historical art, where 
courses of lectures in all the great schools 
of painting and sculpture are continually 
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in progress, these specimens and the casts 
and marbles of the gallery of sculpture 
are invaluable. 

But the Art School by no means ex- 
hausts the art treasures of Wellesley. 
Entering the north door of College Hall, 
the first room on the right was fitted by 
Mr. Durant in 1880 to enshrine the 
memory of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
not as a matter of sentiment, but as a 
tribute of appreciation to a woman who 
illustrated in her own culture the charac- 
ter of education best befitting a cultivated 
woman. 

The portrait bust of Mrs. Browning 
executed by William Wetmore Story 
stands in a plush-lined recess on the west 
side of the room. Near by may be 
found the manuscript of “ Little Mattie,” 
Mrs. Browning’s last poem, and an ac- 
companying autograph letter from Robert 
Browning. ‘The three stained-glass win- 
dows hold illuminated ideal pictures of 
Lady Geraldine, Aurora Leigh and 
little Ellie, with passages from each of 
the poems represented. Another portrait 
of this first poet among English women 
is too often unnoticed because of its 
small size and its simplicity. ‘This is a 
steel engraving of Mrs. Browning when a 
child, painted by Hayden and represent- 
ing a flying angel. Of this picture she 
once naively remarked, “ Papa thinks it 
particularly like me. So do I, especially 
about the wings !”’ 

Interest in the Browning memorials 
should not lead one to overlook the statue 
of the Reading Girl, by the American 


sculptor, Jackson, or the specimens of 


wood carving, bronze and pottery. 
frieze of this room 
flowers painted in oil by Miss Ellen Rob- 
bins of Boston. 

Leaving the Browning Room, one 
passes into a hall lined with paintings 
and engravings; and these continue to 
the highest corridor of the fourth floor, 
offering to the eyes that are daily lifted 
to them a daily study of the master-artists 
of the world. The Harriet Martineau 
portrait statue by Miss Anne Whitney was 
pronounced by Mr. Jarvis the finest por- 
trait statue it had been his privilege to 
look upon. Vedder’s Cumezan Sybil, a 
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a Stormy Day, R. Swain Gifford’s Gibral- 
ter, Fanfani’s Last Confession of Beatrice 
Cenci, — these are but a few of the pieces 
it were well worth a journey to Wellesley 
to study. 

There are three questions rarely omit- 
ted by the visitor at the college: Where 
do they come from? What do they do 
here? Where do they go? —the three 
great questions of life altogether. 

The first question is quickly answered 
by “From all around the world.” ‘To 
run through the registry of the past fifteen 
years is to see every state and territory 
of the Union but three represented, and 
every continent but Australia. 

Since student days are much alike, the 
story of a single day might approximately 
answer the second query. ‘The student’s 
day begins when she attends chapel ser- 
vice at about half past eight. From that 
till within a half hour of dinner at half 
past five, she attends from three to five 
recitations or lectures, works in the labora- 
tories, reads in the library, studies in her 
own room,—and if she believes with 
Aristotle that his mind is a cripple’s that 
is cultivated at the expense of a sound 
body, she has taken an hour for rowing, 
driving, walking, skating, coasting, or the 
gymnasium, as the season and weather 
permit. After dinner, too, if she is a 
sensible student, time is given to recrea- 
tion, until not more than a scant two 
hours remains for her book before the 
ten o’clock bell sends her with inexorable 
voice to sleep and preparation for another 
day like the last. Of the festal days, 
Flower Sunday, Tree day, Float day, the 
Junior Promenade, I am not speaking. 
‘These are the dashes of color in the level 
stretch of everyday work. Wearisome ? 
Often, — yes; but the right-minded stu- 
dent keeps in mind that these are but the 
experiences of four short years, and are 
to form a background to the more re- 
sponsible life of to-morrow. Overbur- 
dened? Yes; but when we recall that our 
grandfathers managed a recitation before 
an earlier breakfast-hour, there is much 
to hope of what the children of 1950 may 
be able to say of the days when their 
grandmothers first went to college. Be- 
sides, this is her day of work. With the 
close of the week (Monday is the col- 


lege-holiday) comes the variety offered 
by lectures, concerts, public readings, 
sure to be a part of the Monday evening 
program ; or the Societies, now five in 
number, have given her a chance 

“To hold debate on mind and art, 

And labor and the changing mart, 

And all the framework of the land” , 
and it is to be doubted whether in cer- 
tain directions there is any part of her 
college career better adapted to cultivate 
a woman in intelligence, discrimination 
and acumen. Under the direction of 
the College Christian Association, or 
through her membership in the College 
Settlements Association, the student 
finds ample opportunity for the scant 
offering she can make of time or interest 
to the work of the world going on so 
near and yet so far from her busy exist- 
ence in the “Collegium Apum,” as 
Corpus Christi was so well named. But 
that she hears and remembers is proved 
when she is set free to choose, and 
chooses, as has been the case in more 
than twenty instances, the work of a 
missionary at home or abroad, or the 
work of the teacher, as more than five 
hundred of the eight hundred and forty- 
seven graduates have done, or of the 
physician, as a dozen more young Welles- 
ley women have chosen, or the journal- 
ist, as a half score more. A hundred 
are now in happy homes, perhaps all the 
more interesting to the women about 
them who have never heard a professor’s 
lecture or worked an hour in a labora- 
tory. 

These are but a few whose record is 
more carefully kept than that of the 
seven thousand who have been enrolled 
for a longer or shorter space among the 
students of Wellesley. The latter are 
banded together in Wellesley Associa- 
tions, in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Cleveland, St. Louis, and 
many others of our large cities, where at 
least once a year they gather from the 
homes they have made, the professor’s 
chairs they occupy, the physician’s of- 
fices, or the journalist’s desks, to talk of 
the best way to serve the college from 
their larger and more influential spheres. 

Truly the college life for women is a 
life of progress. Many and grave surely 
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are the dangers that beset it, but they 
are by no means so many or so grave as 
those that threatened the ancient life of 
less sound purpose, full of dreams and 
discontent, that women once led. It is not 
the hour for the cry of alarm, but the cheer 
of encouragement. ‘The woman that is 
slowly becoming eliminated is the frivolous 
and the ascetic, so akin to each other that 
the sisterhoods are proverbially recruited 
from the weary of the world. As the 
Betsey Prigs and Sairey Gamps give way 
to the alert, wholesome trained nurse, 
and the Miss Monflather’s schools to the 
college, just so fast will the effects be 
seen in our daughters, wives, mothers, in 
a rational conception of life. 

It was the Wellesleys who in old days 
reared the Indian Empire and crushed 
the tyranny of Napoleon; it is the new 
Wellesleys that should turn the world to 
righteousness by setting woman free from 
every form of tyranny that the tradition 
of men or the fashion of the world has 
imposed. ‘The present condition of 
Wellesley College is one of needy pros- 
perity. ‘To the light observer, she would 
seem, with her fine location, magnificent 
buildings, her endowed library, her choice 
art treasures, and most of all her schol- 
and _ enthusiastic 


arly faculty and _ over- 
whelming patronage, to lack nothing. 


But success cannot outrun the working 
capital. It must be remembered that 
her equipment was for the most part fur- 
nished in the early years of her first needs, 
and both are now outgrown. If she 
would keep pace with the great educational 
movement of the day, she must have the 
fresh facilities and appliances of to-day. 
Her thirty scholarships should become a 
hundred, and add thereto a score of fel- 
lowships. Her six cottages should dou- 
ble their number if only for the ample 
accommodation of the present students, 
and one of them should be reserved as a 
hospital; her fast filling library shelves 
should take to themselves all the space 
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now occupied by the chapel; and the 
query, “ Where shall we worship? ” should 
be answered by a commodious new 
chapel, whose sacred hill opposite the 
college has long waited this coronation. 

The Wellesley scientific departments, 
housed temporarily under the roof of 
College Hall or in the dormitory building 
of Stone Hall, cry out for a Scientific 
Building adapted to their needs. ‘The 
college should have an observatory that 
will allow her astronomical department 
at least a chance to develop, and a gym- 
nasium that will accommodate more than 
one-fourth of its patrons. Were her 
president’s chair and her professorships 
endowed, some of these distressing wants 
might be met in the college itself. Old 
foundations have a prestige missed by the 
young colleges, but the service of the 
enriching years that bring old friends 
and costly gifts may be forestalled by 
wise and generous thought on the part 
of Wellesley’s own daughters, who within 
her walls have seen written before their 
futures Dante’s immortal inscription: 
“ Incipit Vita Nuova.’ Pilgrim in the 
House Beautiful was solaced through all 
his journey by the memory of the records 
and treasures of the palace. This is in 
truth a thing of preciousness; but that 
which should stir to all noble activity for 
Wellesley’s sake is rather the word of 
Gregory to St. Augustine, “ Von pro locis 
res pro bonis rebus loca amanda sunt.” 
Love not the place for her good things, 
but the good things wrought in her. No 
man with an element of philosophy 
his thinking is looking on the work of 
Wellesley and her sister colleges merely 
as a matter of training so many women 
to be honorably self-supporting, or to be 
technical experts in this or that science, 
but rather as one signal feature of a great 
social, educational and religious move- 
ment of the day, that future historians 
will write as the period of the Second 
Reformation. 
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ONE OF A THOUSAND. 


By Eben E. Rexford. 


XIII. 


HREE months went by; and 
during those months Douglas 
Leith was true to his promise 
to Margaret. He worked hard. 
A better, purer look came 
into his face. 

“You will see that he is in 
earnest this time,’ Margaret 
said to Doctor Leith. 

“You will see how it turns out,’ 
Doctor Leith to Margaret. 

“ Robert,” said Margaret, with a grave, 
pained look in her face, “I think you do 
your brother great injustice. He is try- 
ing earnestly to do better. He is making 
a mighty effort to set himself right with 
the world and with his own manhood. 
And you withhold all encouragement ; 
you persistently refuse to have any faith 
in his sincerity. Is this right?” 

“ T have no faith in him ; — why, there- 
fore, should I profess any?” he replied. 
“If you knew him as well as I do, you 
would have none. I cannot help feeling 
that the confidence you place in him is 
a blind confidence.” 

“T may be wrong, but I think —I 
think, Robert, I know him better than 
you do,” said Margaret. The look of 
pain was in her face yet, behind the 
smile. It hurt her more than she cared 
to confess, even to herself, to discover 
this unyielding harshness in her lover. 

“Well, perhaps you do,” he replied, 
coldly; “but I was under the impres- 
sion that I had a pretty thorough ac- 
quaintance with him.” 

One day Douglas came to her with a 
very pale face. ‘The glimpse she got of 
it, between the gate and the door, fright- 
ened her, and she trembled as she went 
to answer his knock. He came in, and 
gave her a keen, questioning look before 
he spoke a word. 

“You haven’t heard of it, then?’’ he 
said, dropping into a chair by the window. 

“Heard of what, Douglas?” She 


said 


asked the question with a sudden sinking 
at heart. His face told of something 
terrible. ‘Is it— is it Robert?” 

“No; it’s me,” he answered, lifting to 
her his white, despairing face. 

“Tell me what it is,” she cried. 

“'They’ve accused me of stealing,” he 
answered, hoarsely. ‘But it’s false, 
Margaret. I am nota thief! DoJ look 
like one? Do yow believe I have fallen 
low enough for that?” 

“No, Douglas,” she cried, shocked 
beyond measure. “I know you are not. 
I would never believe that of you.” 

“JT thank you for saying that,” he said. 
“But I might as well be a thief, for all the 
good it does to say I’m not. ‘They 
wouldn’t believe me on my death-bed. 
They’ve made up their minds that if I’m 
not guilty, I ought to be.” 

“Tell me about it. 
as bad as you think.” 

“Tt’s this: Mr. Carson found, last 
Saturday, when he was looking over the 
books, that something was wrong. He 
traced it out and found one or two false 
entries; and he claims that I reported 
the sales in my department at less than 
they were, and pocketed the difference. 
He says my memoranda don’t agree with 
the amounts reported to the book-keeper. 
That’s the whole of it— and I’m branded 
a thief.” 

“Has there not been some 
made?” questioned Margaret. 

“If there are any, they must have been 
intentional ones on the part of the book- 
keeper. He has a chance to examine 
and find errors if there are any. He 
says he never suspected anything till 
Carson called his attention to a_ leak 
somewhere, and when they compared my 
weekly statement with my daily memo- 
randa they found what Carson claims is 
conclusive proof of my dishonesty.” 

“‘ Have these memoranda been in the 
hands of the bookkeeper? ”’ 


Perhaps it isn’t 





mistake 
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“Yes, all along. I have made out my 
weekly report from them, and they have 
been turned over to the book-keeper 
with the report. He says he has been 
accustomed to use the weekly statements 
only, never looking over the daily list, 
because Mr. Carson had confidence in 
the clerks, and ‘told him it was not neces- 
sary. ‘They claim that I knew the daily 
memoranda were never examined, and so 
thought myself safe in making false 
entries. They’ve discharged me, — they 
would prosecute me, only out of regard 
for my brother, — and I’ve got to leave 
Waterford.”’ He burst into tears. “QO, 
Margaret!” he cried, “I did not do it — 
and I was trying hard. I believe I should 
have succeeded in getting up the hill if 
this had not happened. But now I’m 
back at the foot again, and deeper in the 
mud than ever before.” 

“No, no, no!’ she cried. ‘ Don’t 
say that! You must fight circumstances, 
and hold your own.” 

“T believe I fave grown stronger, 
Margaret,” he said, with a faint light in 
his eyes ; “ for if this had happened three 
months ago, I should have gone off and 
got drunk. I haven’t done that.” 

‘““Thank God for that!” she said. 
“QO, Douglas, I must believe you, and 
believe you’ll get up the hill yet. You 
must not be cast down now, if you are 
innocent. You must keep on climbing.” 

* But it’s hard work when they’re de- 
termined to keep you down,” he said, 
bitterly. ‘ Robert believes I took the 
money, — he says so. He has always 
said I'd get back into the old ways, 
sooner or later, and he thinks this proves 
that he knew more than you do.” 

Douglas Leith’s voice had a hard and 
steely ring in it. 

“T know how it is,” she said, putting 
her hand on his with a touch that told 
him better than words how deep her 
sympathy was. ‘Your brother doesn’t 
understand you. Are you going away, 
Douglas ?”’ 

“Yes,” he answered, without. lifting 
his face from the table. 

“Where?” 

“T don’t know. To the devil, I sup- 
pose.”’ 

“ Douglas, Douglas, don’t talk like that. 
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I can’t bear it. Look at me, Douglas. 
I trust you. I have faith in you. If you 
will only try, I believe you will conquer 
at last. But— you mus¢ try. Promise 
me that you will do the best you can, 
wherever you go. Will you?” 

“1 will try, Margaret,” he answered, 
the light of a strong purpose shining in 
his eyes. ‘God bless you, Margaret, — 
you are my good angel. ‘The thought of 
your faith in me will help me if nothing 
else will; and somehow, somewhere, I’ll 
live down this disgrace.” 

‘“T like that,” she said, her eyes kind- 
ling with a fire answering that in his. 

“T wish I could go to California,” he 
said, presently, after he had sat looking 
in silence at the floor. ‘I would start 
to-morrow, if I could—but I have no 
money to go with.” 

“How much would you need?” Mar- 
garet exclaimed, quickly. 

“©O, a hundred dollars, I suppose,’’ he 
replied. ‘But there’s no use thinking 
about it—TI can’t go.” 

“JT will let you have the money,” she 
said. 

“You! Do you think I would take it 
from you, Margaret?” he cried. 

“You can repay it —with interest, if 
you like—when you have made your 
fortune in the West. Douglas, choke 
down your pride, and let me lend you 
the money. I do not need it. I should 
like to make an investment of it in some 
way, — and an investment of this kind 
would suit me better than any other. 
Will you not take it?” 

It required a great deal of urging ; 
but he did take it at last, and the money 
Uncle John had left her was put to a far 
different use from anything she had ever 
dreamed of. 

“JT wish you might find Uncle John, 
when you get there,” she said. “I 
should be glad to know you were with 
him. He is a man who would help you.” 

“TJ will hunt him up,—and if I find 
him, I will tell him the noblest woman I 
ever knew was Margaret Grey. Oh, 
Margaret, if ever I do get to be a man, 
I hope God will send me just such a 
woman as you are. I shall try to make 
myself worthy of —some other Margaret 
Grey. If’’—he stopped suddenly, and 
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turned away, and looked out across the 
fields. 

She had seen the strange, almost wor- 
shipful look in his eyes, and she asked 
herself a swift question. Did he care for 
her as Robert Leith had said that he cared ? 
Had friendship ripened into something 
stronger with him, too? ‘The thought 
stirred her strangely. She tried to ban 
ish it. Was not Robert Leith’s 
promised wife? What right had she to 
feel a pleasure at the thought that per- 
haps Douglas Leith loved her? 

When Doctor Leith came, his face was 
full of anger, as his words were also. 
But it seemed to Margaret that there 
was a certain satisfaction in his manner, 
beneath his wounded pride. Could it be 
that it was because things had turned 
out as he had prophesied ? 

“JT don’t believe that Douglas is 
guilty,” she said to him, firmly. 

“Ton’t the changed entries in his 
accounts prove it plainly?” 

“Some one else might have changed 
them,’’ she said. 

“ But is it at all likely they did?” he 
responded. ‘Your sympathy is thrown 
away, Margaret.” 

‘‘ Wait and see,” she replied. ‘ Doug- 
las Leith is surely not a thief; time will 
prove the truth of what I say.” 

“JT can’t understand why you cham- 
pion him as you do,” he said, half an- 
grily. ‘You won’t believe anything 
against him when you have the proof 
before you as plain as daylight. You 
seem to have more confidence in him 
than you have in me. You give Aim 
your sympathy, but you don’t seem to 
think I have need of any.” 

“T wasn’t aware that you stood in 
need of sympathy, Robert,” she replied, 
hurt beyond expression. 

“I suppose not,” he said, with a ‘curl 
of his lip. “It’s nothing for me to be 
obliged to hear people say, ‘It was his 
brother who stole Carson’s money!’ 
That’s nothing deserving of sympathy. 
Curse the fellow! I wish he’d—” 

‘““Q Robert, don’t,” she cried, putting 
her hand over his mouth. 

A day or two later, Douglas Leith went 
away. 

“Give me one of your flowers, Mar- 
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garet, as a reminder of you and my 
promise,” he said, as he turned to go, 
when the last talk was over. She broke 
off a spray of heliotrope blossoms, and 
put them between geranium leaves, and 
laid the leaves and flowers between the 
pages of her little Testament, which she 
had given him. 

Ah, that look again, as he took it and 
took her hand! She knew, now, that 
Douglas Leith loved her. And he? He 
knew it, too. He had known it from the 
first time he saw her. He went away 
from her with that feeling at his heart 
which comes when those we love pass 
out of our lives forever. She was not 
for him. Before he saw her again she 
would be Robert Leith’s wife. Hence- 
forth the Margaret Grey he left behind 
him must be nothing but a memory; 
but that memory would be the sweetest 
and the holiest thing in life. 

XIV. 

THREE months after Douglas Leith went 
away a letter came from him to Margaret. 
He had reached California safely. He 
had found Uncle John. ‘They were 
working together, and he was doing well. 
“And I have been true to my promise,” 
he wrote. ‘I cannot break it when I 
think of you.” Margaret wondered why 
these simple words should stir such a 
tender chord in her heart. She told 
Robert of the letter. 

“Kept his promise!” he said, sneer- 
ingly. ‘He may have kept it— but — 
I never would believe it unless I 
stronger proof than his word for it.” 

The word jarred upon Margaret like a 
discord in a strain of music. 

Then a letter came from Dora. Sne 
was coming home in May. “ Dear, dear, 
how she hated to think of it! It would 
be so dull in poky old Waterford! But 
Aunt Sophronia had made up her mind 
to go away, so she supposed she would 
have to come.” 

Then Mrs. Grey began to bestir herself. 

“I’m going to fix up the front room,” 
she said. ‘ Dora's got used to good 
things, an’ she’ll prob’ly have considera- 
ble comp’ny when she comes back, an’ it 
won't be pleasant for her unless we do 
fix up a little.” 
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“* But where’s the money coming from ?” 
asked Margaret, as Mrs. Grey elaborated 
her plans. 

Mrs. Grey’s face turned scarlet, as she 
met Margaret’s eyes, to Margaret’s sur- 
prise, and when she answered her head 
was turned away. “I’ve made arrange- 
ments for some,’’ she said. 

The next day she went to the city. 
When she came back she said she had 
bought some furniture and things for the 
“front room,” and sent the boys after 
Uncle Josi, to bring them up from the 
station. Margaret was more astonished 
than ever when Uncle Josi drove up with 
a whole set of showy furniture, a roll of 
carpeting, what looked like pictures in 
heavy wrappings, and small bundles. 

“Seems to me you’re jest layin’ yer- 
self out,” said Uncle Josi. “Them’s 
beauties,’ he added, giving the chairs a 
poke with his whip. ‘Seems as ef 
‘twould be a pity to set on ’em,— now 
don’t it, Marg’rit? I reckon ye must 
hev hed a fortin left ye, Mis Grey.” 

Mrs. Grey gave no reply. 

‘We brought all we could pile on, an’ 
there’s more yet,’’ said Will. ‘You 
mean to say that great box marked 
‘piano’ is for you?” 

“It’s got my name on it, hain’t it?” 
asked Mrs. Grey, sharply. 

Margaret’s wonder increased. A piano! 
She knew that her stepmother had always 
wanted to gratify her desire for “ having 
things just as good as anybody else’s,”’ 
but it was a puzzle where she had so sud- 
denly found the means to gratify it. But 
Mrs. Grey kept her own counsel, and 
Margaret would not question her. 

Then followed busy days. ‘The parlor, 
—the “square room”’ it had always been 
called — was painted and papered. Then 
the carpet, —a showy brussels, — was put 
down, and the equally showy chromos 
were hung up. Margaret sighed a little 
as she looked on. ‘The pictures were 
certainly painful, and the blue roses and 
yellow lilies in the carpet stared at her. 

Then the piano was brought home. 

‘*‘ Lord’s sake, but it’s a heavy critter,” 
said Mr. Parker, who had come over to 
help set it up. “I s’pose you must ha’ 
give a pile o’ money fer that instrerment, 
Mis Grey?” 
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“Tt cost enough, I reckon,” said Mrs. 
Grey, in reply. “ But I made ’em throw 
off a lot. I guess I got a purty good 
barg’in. ‘Try it, Margaret.” 

“T wish I could play!” said Margaret, 
looking longingly at the shining keys. 
“If I could, I’d give you a concert.” 

““Mebbe you can pick out suthin’,” 
said Uncle Josi. ‘ Mari’ says she can.” 

“Try,” said Will. “I want to hear the 
thing.” 

Margaret sat down and touched the 
keys hesitatingly. She had music in her 
soul, and as she let her fingers wander 
about the keyboard they soon found har- 
monious chords. 

“T s’pose Dory’ll make the thing talk,” 
said Mr. Parker, when he rose to go. 
“T’ll hev to come over an’ hear her when 
she gits home.” 

“Do, an’ bring Mrs. Parker along,” 
said Mrs. Grey, in unusual good-nature 

*‘1’d jest like to know where the spon- 
dulicks come from that paid fer that 
settin’-out,” Uncle Josi said to his wife, 
when he got home and described in de- 
tail the glories of the newly-furnished 
parlor. “They hain’t sold nothin’ as | 
can find out, an’ I hain’t heerd of enny- 
body’s dyin’ an’ leavin’ ’em a fortin, — 
an’ Mis Grey, she’s close as a clam about 
it. Don’t seem’s ef she’d be foolish 
enough to go an’ mortgage the place.’ 

The “ parlor” was very grand when it 
was finished, as parlors in Waterford went. 
The neighbors “ dropped in” to look at 
it, and went away wondering as much as 
Margaret did where Mrs. Grey got the 
money she had expended on it. 

Margaret took Doctor Leith into the 
parlor in its new garments, feeling as if 
she ought to apologize for its aspect. 
But she knew that he understood whose 
taste had brought these inharmonious 
elements together. She sat down at the 
piano, and sang a little song to a simple 
accompaniment which she had worked 
out. 

“QO, kow I wish I could play as one 
ought to!’ she said, touching the keys 
caressingly. ‘But it is beyond me. My 
hands are too clumsy to ever get much 
music out of it. It was bought for Dora, 


whose hands have never been spoiled by 
work. I sometimes wonder, Robert, if 
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you will not ever be ashamed of my 
hands. Look at them!” She gave a 
sad little laugh as she held them up. 
“Are you sure you will not regret your 
choice, and wish you had Dora and her 
hands?” 

“T have not regretted it yet,’’ he said, 
laughingly. “But I am getting quite 
curious about this Dora. If she is half 
as pretty as your stepmother thinks she 
is, she must be a paragon of loveliness.” 

“She zs pretty,” said Margaret. “I 
should not be in the least surprised if you 
fell in love with her.” 

“T hope you are not beginning to get 
jealous.” 

“No, O no,’’ she answered. ‘ But, 
you see, I’m so plain, and she will be 
such a contrast, with her really pretty 
face, and the ways she has learned from 
the people who are out in the world.” 

“Well, we’ll see how it comes out,” 
he laughed, and bent down and kissed 
her cheek. It was the last kiss he ever 
gave her. 

XV. 

Dora came home the first of May. A 
slight, graceful girl, she appeared to 
Doctor Leith, with a handsome _pink- 
and-white face, innocent blue eyes, and 
an easy, stylish manner. She had devel- 
oped an attractiveness of which she was 
fully conscious. Dora could be pleasant 
enough when it was for her interest to 
be, and she was very gracious to Marga- 
ret’s lover when they met. 

She was in the parlor playing a dash- 
ing polka when he came in with Marga- 
ret. She had on a dress of some airy 
black material, that brought out well the 
rosy fairness of her complexion. A clus- 
ter of heliotropes, with a_half-opened 
rose from Margaret’s bush in the window, 
nestled in her hair, and another rose at 
her throat, half hidden by a frill of white 
lace, brightened up her dress, and made 
her a pleasant picture to look at. No 
one knew that better than Dora Grey. 

She lifted her babyish blue eyes to 
Doctor Leith’s face in a manner that 
quite won him. She was pretty, he told 
himself; and, in fact, she was a charming 
girl—to look at! She did her best to 
be attractive to him, and succeeded. 
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There was a vivacity about her that was 
wholly lacking in Margaret, —a dash, a 
sparkle, quite captivating to a susceptible 
person ; and her innocent look was suf- 
ficient in itself to disarm criticism. ‘ Do 
come again,” she said, when he rose to 
go. “Come often, won’t you? I ex- 
pect to die of dulness unless some one 
takes pity on me and tries to cheer me 
up.” 

«“ T will come,” he promised. 

And he did come often—as indeed 
he had done before. But Margaret’s 
hours with him now grew few and far 
between. Before a week had gone by, 
she saw clearly that Dora had woven the 
wiles of her fascination about him. 

“Must I always give up to her,” she 
thought bitterly, “that which I have set 
my heart upon? Why does she try to 
win away the man who has told me that 
he loves me? Can she not give me this 
one chance for happiness? ”’ 

“JT don’t see why Doctor Leith and 
you should think of being married,” 
Dora said to her one day. ‘You are so 
utterly unlike each other, you so grave, 
and he so gay and lively; at least, when 
he is with me, —and that is most of the 
time, I think,’’ she added, with a mali- 
cious little laugh. 

“If he loves me there is no mystery 
about it,’’ answered Margaret. 

“No, I suppose not, if he really does 
love you,” responded Dora, in a tone 
that implied a doubt as to the nature of 
his regard. “Now I am not conceited, 
but I think that really I am much better 
suited to Doctor Leith than you are. 
You ought to have some odd, quiet per- 
son, like yourself.” 

* Do you mean that you think I ought 
to give Doctor Leith up to you?’’ asked 
Margaret, with flushed cheeks. 

“Now please don’t take the trouble to 
get angry,” said Dora. “It isn’t worth 
while. If I wanted him, I hardly think 
I should have to ask you to give him 
up,”’ she added. 

‘The days went by, and it was not long 
before Margaret knew well that Dora was 
doing her best to win away her lover. 
And what hurt her most was that he 
seemed willing to be won away. 

One day Mrs. Grey came into her room. 
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“ Are you busy?” she asked. 

“ Not very,” answered Margaret. 

“Then [Id like to have a talk with 
you,” said Mrs. Grey, sitting down by 
the window. “I—TI’ve seen, for some 
time, how matters were goin’,—lI 
shouldn’t wonder if you had, too, — 
an’ it seems to me it’s time we come to 
some understandin’ about it, for the sake 
of all concerned. You have seen, hain’t 
you?” 

“What?” asked Margaret. 

“Why, how things was goin’ between 
Dora and Doctor Leith,” explained Mrs. 
Grey. “If you’ve had your eyes open, 
you must have seen that they’re in love 
with each other. For Dora’s sake I 
must ask you to do one of two things: 
If you mean to marry him, under the 
circumstances, do it at once. If you 
don’t intend to,—an’ I shouldn’t think 
you would for a minnit, seein’ how mat- 
ters stand, —tell him so, an’ leave him 
free to do what he wants to. He feels 
bound to you now, an’ you stand between 
him an’ Dora. If you are goin’ to hold 
him to his promise, now that you see 
how he feels, why, say so, right out, so 
that Dora can be spared from wastin’ her 
affections on a man who can’t return ’em 
as he would if he felt free. I ask you 
to do this for Dora’s sake. I 





can see 
that she’s beginnin’ to worry over it.” 
Margaret had tried to believe that 


Doctor Leith loved her as he had so 
often said he did. Dora’s brilliancy had 
dazzled him for the moment, she had told 
herself. By and by he would understand 
her, and tire of her superficialities, and 


come back to his allegiance, ashamed , 
that he had even for that moment proved 


recreant. She had tried to evade the 
matter, as we do try to evade and put 
off such troubles, until in a swift, cruel 
way they rise and demand that we shall 
face the truth. And now this matter was 
put before her in such a way that she 
could no longer hesitate, but must look it 
squarely in the face. 


Duty! For Dora’s sake! Always for 
Dora’s sake ! 
Duty! Perhaps it was her duty to do 


what Mrs. Grey asked her to do. She 


had never realized before what a harsh 
Duty. 


sound there was in that word, 
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Could she give up the dream that had 
brightened her life for so brief a time, 
and satisfy herself that duty demanded 
the sacrifice? Had he not asked her, of 
his own free will, to become his wife? 
Had he not told her that he loved her, 
and that he wanted her to come into his 
life and be the one woman in the world 
to him? Was it her duty, then, to go to 
him and give him back his freedom ? 

But —- what if he really did care for 
Dora? What if he had found out that 
he had been mistaken in the nature of 
his regard for herself? If there had 
been a mistake, could she, did she want 
to hold him to his promise? No, no! 
If she could not have the whole of a 
man’s heart she wanted none of it. But, 
he had said he loved her, and she had 
believed him ;—and it was so sweet to 
think one’s self beloved, so hard to think 
the love professed so warmly a mistake, 
and put the tender dream out of one’s 
life! It was a bitter fight that Margaret 
waged with herself. 

“Tf they love each other, I will not 
stand between them and happiness,” she 
decided. 

If! Oh, the sorrowful comfort that 
hangs to these doubts! How we cling 
to them! How much hope we throw 
about them! Margaret hoped that she 
might not have to give up her dream; 
but if it were nothing but a dream, she 
was ready to give it up. ‘The love she 
cared to keep must have no doubt in it. 

“T want to ask you a question,” she 
said to Doctor Leith, one night. ‘Do 
you wish that you were not engaged to 
me? Would you like to be free again?” 

“Are you getting tired of a golden 
fetter?’”’ he asked, with an assumed light- 
ness of tone; but under the assumed 
carelessness there was perceptible a keen 
excitement. 

“Please answer my question,’ she 
said, —and he saw how pale she was. 
“JT have thought, of late, that perhaps 
you might be glad if you were no longer 
bound to me by any promise. I do not 
care to keep you if you want to go.” 

“Do you want to force the responsi- 
bility of breaking our engagement upon 
me?’ he asked, with a flash of anger in 
his tone. 
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‘‘T asked a simple question,” she re- 
plied. ‘I want to have you understand 
me. I do not want to hold you to any 
promise if, since it was made, you have 
found out you were mistaken in yourself 
when you made it. Do not let what 
some would call a sense of honor keep 
you from telling me that you would like 
to be free again, if you see that what you 
thought was love for me was friendship 
only.” 

He looked at her with a curious, wav- 
ering glance, as if he hardly knew his 
own mind. 

“Here is your ring, if you choose to 
take it,’ she said, drawing the shining 
circlet from her finger; her hand trem- 
bled, though she tried to hold it steady. 

“Since you seem to insist on my do- 
ing so, I will take it,’ he said, with a 
mingled feeling of unreasonable anger 
with the woman who had shown him how 
weak he was, of relief, and of self-dis- 
gust. He knew how recreant he had 
been, but he sought to throw the appear- 
ance of blame uponher. ‘ Remember,” 
he said, “I did not ask you to do this, 
Margaret. It is your doing, not mine.” 

Margaret turned away with a feeling 
which so little a while ago would have 
seemed impossible, of how lacking was 
this man, to whom she had given her love, 
in manliness and honor. Perhaps it was 
the best thing that could have happened ; 
but there was a dull, heavy pain at her 
heart. She had cherished a faint hope, 
all along, that when he was forced to 
make a decision he would be true to 
her. Now that hope was shattered, and 
her dream of love was dead. 

“Douglas, Douglas!’ she cried, as 
she lay on her pillow that night, hardly 
knowing what she said, only conscious of 
a longing for help and comfort from 
some one whom she could trust. 

XVI. 

A MONTH later, Doctor Leith and Dora 
were engaged. In September they were 
married ; and in October they left Water- 
ford. A village a hundred miles away 
had lost its only physician, and the open- 
ing was one which Doctor Leith thought 
unusually promising for a young man in 
his profession. ‘That was one reason 
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why he thought best to take advantage of 
the opportunity, — the reason he gave to 
Mrs. Grey. A stronger one was, that he 
wanted to get away from Mrs. Grey, who 
in the character of a mother-in-law was 
quite a different person from the Mrs. 
Grey he had tolerated for her daughter’s 
sake. And still another reason, perhaps 
the strongest of all, was that he wanted to 
get away from Margaret. He knew that 
he had done her awrong. He felt guilty 
of a mean action toward her, and _ his 
mind would be more at ease if a hundred 
miles lay between them. So they went 
away. Dora took the fine things in the 
parlor with her, and the okd-house settled 
back once more into its wonted prim- 
ness. 

After that night when she gave him 
back his ring, a change had come over 
Margaret’s thoughts. ‘The scales had 
fallen from her eyes. Robert Leith stood 
before her in his true character — selfish, 
arrogant, fickle. After the first bitterness 
was over, she saw clearly that it was some- 
thing to be thankful for, that this had come 
about as it had. She could never be 
happy with this man. What she most 
blamed him for was that he had not been 
suce of himself before he told her that he 
loved her. A man, she felt, had no right 
to ask a woman to be his wife till he knew 
himself so well that he could make no 
mistake. A really strong man is never 
hasty in declaring his love, but when he 
does declare it, the woman to whom he 
speaks may be sure that he is not in 
doubt. 

She wrote to Douglas that his brother 
was married to Dora. 

“Tam glad, glad, glad,’”’ he wrote back, 
“‘__ glad for the sake of your own happi- 
ness. He could never have made your 
life a pleasant one. And I am glad, be- 
cause —’’ the sentence was unfinished. 
“7 shall work harder now than ever be- 
fore, for | am hoping.” 

What was he hoping? 

She bought a few books, and the win- 
ter passed quietly on with them and the 
boys for companions. With Dora gone, 
and the boys and Margaret good friends, 
Mrs. Grey could not exercise her talent 
for fault-finding to as much advantage as 
formerly. And then Margaret herself 
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was now more independent and self- 
asserting. In some way her stepmother 
gave her the impression of having been 
humbled. But just how or why this im- 
pression came, Margaret could not ex- 
plain to herself. 

In the spring, sickness came upon the 
household. ‘The boys were stricken down 
by a slow fever. Margaret watched by 
their bedside, day after day, like a sister 
of charity in her gray dress and with her 
sweet grave face. 

Then the end came for Dick’s young 
life, and there was a new grave on the 
hill, one member less on earth. 

Then Mrs. Grey fell sick. When she 
knew that the fever had fastened itself 
upon her, she wanted them to send for 
Dora, and Margaret wrote to her. 

*‘T would like to come, if I could do 
any good,” wrote Dora in reply. “ But 
I know Id only be a bother, for I. never 
could do anything for sick folks, and 
Robert says he’s afraid I might take the 
fever, as I haven’t been feeling well this 
spring.” 

“Perhaps she would,” said Mrs. Grey 
slowly, when Margaret read her the letter. 
Then she turned her face to the wall and 
fell into one of the long silences that 
had become habitual to her. She said 
but little to Margaret. She never asked 
for anything when she could avoid doing 
so. Silently and grimly she bore her 
sickness, never by word or look thanking 
Margaret for her kindness to her. By 
and by she rallied, but she gained strength 
slowly, and her face had a worn-out look. 

“She won’t stand it long,’’ Doctor 
Stamford told Margaret. ‘She may be 
better through the summer, but the fall 
weather will tell on her.” 

When she was able to be about again, 
a pitiful restlessness took possession of 
her. 

“Mr. Bowen wants to buy the farm,” 
she said to Margaret one day. ‘I'd like 
to sell it an’ goan’ live with Dora. Will’s 


got it into his head — from you, I s’pose 
—that he’d like to study law or some- 
thin’, an’ he says he’s got a good chance, 
so he can’t be depended on to do any- 
thing about the farm, an’ I’ve thought it 
all over, an’ come to the conclusion that 
it’d be better to get rid of it.” 
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“If I can keep the house and orchard, 
I have no objection,’ answered Marga- 
ret. ‘They belonged to my mother, and 
she always said they were to be mine 
some day, if I wanted. If you think 
best to sell, and Mr. Bowen will give 
what the place is worth, let it go.” 

“He don’t want the house an’ or- 
chard,” said Mrs. Grey. “I told him 
they were yours. I shall divide what | 
get for the farm in four shares, one for 
Dora, one for Will, one for you, and one 
for myself. If I live with Dora, —an’ I 
don’t think I'll live long with anybody,” 
she added, in a weak, discouraged way 
that made it seem almost impossible to 
Margaret that the woman who was talk- 
ing was her stepmother, — “ my share’ll 
go to pay for the trouble I make ’em.” 

Mr. Bowen came a few days later, and 
a bargain was closed. He bought the 
place for two thousand dollars. 

““There’s your share,” said Mrs. Grey, 
counting out five hundred dollars, and 
handing the money to Margaret. ‘And 
there is yours, Will.” 

She left them to talk over the future 
together, and went to her room and lay 
down. 

“IT guess I’ll feel better when I get to 
Dora’s,”’ she said. 

XVII. 

THE old house seemed strangely quiet 
and peaceful when Mrs. Grey and Will 
had gone away. 

“It’s like one long Sabbath,” Marga- 
ret told Doctor Stamford, when he asked 
her if she did not get lonesome. “I’ve 
nothing to do but read and get what I 
want to eat. I’ve made up my mind to 
take a good rest. When I am rested, I 
shall go to work.” 

“T should think you’d want company.” 

*“T’m going to keep old maid’s hall. 
If you'll come in next week, I'll intro- 
duce you to the nicest little woman you 
ever saw. I met her at Cousin Lucy’s. 
She’s forty years old, I suppose. She 
has gray hair and old-fashioned ways, but 
she’s worth a score,—a_ thousand — of 
the average young lady. She’s coming 
to teach in the Waterford School, and 
I’ve secured her as a boarder, and I shall 
be as happy as the day is long when she 
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THOMAS W. PARSONS. 


She is so cheerful that she makes 
me think of a robin. You can’t feel 
blue when there are robins about, and 
Miss Towne will keep me from moping, 
you may be sure.” 

" «Towne, ‘Towne,” said the old doctor, 
thoughtfully. ‘Mary had a cousin of 
that name, who went to Ohio.” 

“How strange!” said Margaret. 
“Well, come to tea with us next Wednes- 
day night and see if this is she.” 

*‘ Margaret,’ said Doctor Stamford as 
he rose to go, “are you really happy? 
Isn’t there a sore spot in your heart? 
You'll forgive an old man who takes a 
father’s interest in you for asking such a 
question, I know.” 

“There is nothing to forgive,” she re- 
plied. “No, Doctor Stamford, there is 
no sore spot in my heart; at least there 
is no regret that matters have turned out 
as they have. 
that if I had married Robert Leith I 
should have made shipwreck of my hap- 
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I am glad, for I see now 
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piness. I am happy, so far as one can be 
who has no definite plan for the future. 
When I find something to do, when I get 
to work, I shall be as happy as any 
woman need be, | think. And yet,—I can 
confess this to you Doctor Stamford,— 
I do sometimes feel a woman’s longing 
for some stronger arm than her own to 
lean on. It is natural for a woman to 
feel so, I suppose. But Azs arm was not 
the one I needed.” 

“My brave Margaret, God send you 
the man to make your life what it ought 
to be !”’ he said gently, and kissed her as 
a father might have done. 

She smiled softly, while her eyes were 
full of tears. His kind words always 
touched her heart in its tenderest spot. 

“T am content to wait,” she said. 

To wait! When she said that she 
thought of one afar off who was working 
and waiting. Why was it she always 
thought of him when she thought of the 
future ? 


(To be continued. ) 
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By Richard Hovey. 


HE maiden knew great Hercules divine ; 
For, when she saw him, was she not content? 
So in the satisfaction of the heart 
We find his praise, nor with too noisy art 
Proclaim the beauty past all ornament 
Of his precise and unsuperfluous line. 











THE PASSING OF WHITTIER. 


By Allen Eastman Cross. 


CHILD is crying in the street, 
A woman sobbing at the busy loom, 
And in a sunny room 
Among the Granite Hills, 
Whose table long has borne 
The Bible and his poet’s book, well worn, 
A farmer’s heart with sorrow fills — 
For one he loves is dead ! 
With sunken head 
And sadly reverent feet, 
A laborer pauses, as the tolling bell he hears ; 
And in the South, 
The quivering, aged mouth 
Of a poor negro woman tells her tears. 


II. 


Perchance it were relief 
To hearts else comfortless in grief 
To speak our loved one’s praise, 
His gentle ways, 
As well as proud defiance of the wrong ; 
For, by his gift of song, 
This poet was a lover of the peace 
And sweet tranquility of Nature, 
And no creature 
Longed oftener to find his soul’s release 
From toil and trial amid clover blooms, 
Toved more the forest glooms, 
The thrush’s morning hymn within the pines, 
The red horizon lines 
That are the silent heralding of night, 
Or the still flight 
Of day upon the mountains : — 
All were fountains 
From which his soul drew ever sweet delight. 


Ill. 


And he loved, too, man’s life upon the farms, 
Its kindly innocence from rude alarms, 
Its simple maidens leading 
Their rustic dance, 
Or the glad chance 
That brought him to the reaping ; 
His heart was ever keeping 
Its merry rhythmic time 
Unto the jocund chime 
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Of swinging scythes or girlish feet ; 
He loved to watch the beat 
Of autumn flails upon the wheat 

Fresh garnered ; and to his heart ’twas sweet 

To view, at set of sun, those pasture lands 
With silent cattle feeding. 

He grasped the rugged hands 

Of farmers as his brothers’ ; 

The toiling, patient mothers, 

That lived for their dear boys, 
Had saintly grace for him. 

Time could not dim 

“he light of happy days and homely joys ; 
And so he sang his heart, 

And people loved the singer, 

The sweet bringer 

Of joys that ne’er grow old and ne’er depart. 

¥ 
IV. 

These were his recreations, 

These were the inspirations 
He drew from field and farm ; 

But at the quick alarm, 
The cry of hearts a-bleeding, 
He left his cattle feeding, 
His uplands and the stillness of the morn, 
And with a heart new born 
As to redress man’s wrong, 
He forged his song anew, 
Making it firm and true, 
To shield the weak and helpless from the strong. 
V. 

O, knightly hand, 

That dared to grasp the dark, soiled hand 
Which others spurned, 

O, tender heart, 

That ever longed to bear the sufferers’ part, 

Ye now are, mid the sufferer’s sorrow, laid at rest. 
Defender of the oppressed ! 

Stout hater of the wrong! 

White soul, that burned 

With all a poet’s fire 
To raise the Nation higher 
Into God’s purer light, — 

On wings of lofty flight, 

Which oft have borne thee through the realm of song, 
Thou now hast sought thy rest upon Death’s holier height, 
From which descending to a sunny land, 

Thou yet shalt greet the children on the strand 

Of a bright golden sea, 

Bringing a crown for thee, 
Great, simple singer of the People’s heart ! 
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T HAS seemed to me all my life that if 
there are any people in this world 
who are barking up the wrong tree 

they are those scientific people who form 
themselves into societies for the purpose 
of collecting and classifying facts which 
show, or appear to show, our connection 
with a world of spirits. I used to think 
such work the most nonsensical waste of 
time possible, for I had no belief there 
was any such connection, — and what is 
the use of investigating nothing? And 
ven now I can’t believe these learned 
societies will ever be much the wiser tor 
their investigations. There are things 
you can’t pin down and measure off; 
there are things we know if we can’t 
prove them,—for how could any one 
ever tell of them in court? And how 
can people laugh at them either, as they 
do when they go to make fun of spiritual 
séances? Let a man touch something 
that makes him really feel the edge of 
another life, and he won’t feel like laugh- 
ing, any more than Macbeth did when 
Banquo’s ghost popped up. ‘The army 
of the dead, I hope, have their work to 
do as well as we have. It is a serious 
matter when even a private steps out of 
their ranks; and for mediums to call one 
down to answer foolish questions is like 
jogging a soldier on the elbow when he 
is marching in file and looking before 
him, as he should be. But I will tell 
my story, and the scientific and the 
unscientific may make what they can 
of it. 

I was a senior at Harvard, where I had 
had a very good time in my four years. 
I had got pretty much what I wanted. 
The only club for whose members I felt 
a real envy was a very small and select 
whist club, consisting of four members, 
Harley, Fielder, Carr and Jenkinson. 
These met every Friday night in Jenkin- 
son’s parlor on the very top floor of 


Grant. 


Weld. Jenkinson was not rich, but he 
was the most hospitable fellow living, 
and would have invited in the whole col- 
lege if the other three had been willing. 
But they were not, and I was never in- 
vited except on some rare occasion when 
one of the four was obliged to be absent. 
Then it was one of the well understood 
though unwritten rules of the club, that 
I was to supply his place. 

When I did go I found the meetings 
delightful. We met at about eleven 
o’clock, played for an hour, then, just at 
midnight, were treated to a small refresh- 
ment, of which the préce de resistance was 
an omelet made of four eggs by Jenkin- 
son, who owned a kerosene stove and 
prided himself on his cookery. We had 
beer, too, but only in moderation, for 
there was nothing dissipated in our pro- 
ceedings, except that when we began to 
play again we sometimes kept it up toa 
pretty early hour. 

I didn’t often attend these delightful 
reunions, for Fielder and Carr were al- 
most never absent, and even Harley, 
though a great society man, who went 
out more than all the rest of us put to- 
gether, rarely cut the whist club. But it 
was as his substitute that I had my 
chances of going. 

So it went on till early in the spring 
of our graduating year, when Harley, by 
all odds the most popular fellow in our 
class, and our president, died suddenly 
of heart failure. I had seen him and 
spoken with him only a few minutes be- 
fore he dropped dead, and the shock was 
so sudden and dreadful that it was im- 
possible for me to realize it. But oh, 
how soon when one man goes another 
steps into his shoes! Harley died ona 


Wednesday, and was buried from King’s 
Chapel on Saturday; and on the Friday 
when he lay unburied there was, cf 
course, no whist club. 


But on the next 
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THE BLACK DEUCE. 


Friday, as I was leaving Memorial Hall, 
Jenkinson came up to me and said ina 
hesitating way : 

“Won't you come up to my room just 
as usual to-night and have a game? We 
think we’d like to have you come now 
all the time.” 

I accepted. No mention of Harley 
was made by either of us; but I knew 
perfectly well that the subdued tone in 
which Jenkinson spoke was a tribute to 
his memory. 

We met in the evening, and everything 
went on as it always had done when I 
was Harley’s substitute. There was the 
same pleasing excitement when Jenkin- 
son insisted on pouring the kerosene into 
his oil stove in front of a blazing fire and 
lighting it with a newspaper stuck into 
the flames. Fielder, as usual, scolded 
him and pointed out how the stove should 
have been cleaned and filled hours before, 
while Carr, as usual, looked on and 
laughed. So like was everything to what 
I had always known it there that, when I 
heard a step on the stairs, I thought for 
a moment it was Harley, coming to drop 
in late as he sometimes did. 

After supper we sat down again to 
cards and played a few hands, Carr and 
I having poor luck. We were beginning 
on a new one which I had dealt, and 
were gathering up our cards, when Carr 
turned to Fielder, his right hand adver- 
sary, and said, “ Oh, I haven’t asked you! 
Did you do that bit of electiuneering we 
spoke of ?” 

“Yes,” said Fielder, frowning at the 
interruption. He was a genuine disciple 
of Sarah Battles and liked “ the rigor of 
the game.””  “ What are trumps?” 

“Two of spades,” said I, pushing the 
card in front of his near-sighted eyes. 

“Tt’s the Black Deuce to bring us 
luck,” said Carr,—then, returning to 
Fielder, “did you speak to Gray and 
Atwood?” 

*T’li tell you presently,” said Fielder, 
and began to lead out trumps, as he al- 
ways did, for he was without exception 
the luckiest player I ever met. 

“Well, we didn’t get any luck after 
all,” said Carr, when Jenkinson had gath- 
ered up the tricks which Fielder won, 
“but I want to hear what you’ve been 
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doing. I hope you’ve put a spoke in 
Rick Converse’s wheel, Jim !”’ 

“T guess I have,” said Fielder, and 
went on to tell us of his electioneering. 

We were all much interested, but it 
was hard to talk of it without mentioning 
Harley, which we all carefully avoided. 
Converse and Harley had been rivals 
long ago when we chose our class presi- 
dent, and now the talk was to elect Con- 
verse to the vacant place, a change we 
could not bear the thought of. We could 
none of us forget the summer before at 
the New London races, when Harley had 
had his first dizzy turns. We all of us — 
when I say “all”? I mean every Harvard 
man but one who was there, for we all 
loved Harley —thought he had been 
training too hard and ought to give it up, 
and I was there in good training and 
ready to take his place. It was all Con- 
verse’s fault that I did not. He was 
stroke, and was so disagreeable and made 
such a fuss about our chances being lost 
if we made the change at the last mo- 
ment, that Harley of course couldn’t say 
a word about himself and rowed in the 
race, though the New London doctor we 
had called in had told us that his heart 
wasn’t all right. Harley never seemed 
to think anything about it at all. He 
never would even listen to us when we 
spoke of it; and to hear him talk one 
would almost believe that it was disinter- 
ested zeal for the glory of the college 
that had possessed Converse. But it 
was no wonder we didn’t want him to 
step into Steve Harley’s place. Besides 
he should have been content with the 
oration, and not want to grab everything. 

Anybody but Fielder would have mis- 
dealt, but he talked and dealt and turned 
up the trump properly as usual. 

“The two of spades again!” said 
Carr. “It will bring luck to you now 
though it didn’t to us. Well, let me see 
— now, it’s my turn.” As the hand was 
played out; “Yes, I should speak to 
Lincoln, too. I'll do that. There’d be 
no use, I suppose —’’ 

“You haven’t turned up the trump,” 
put in Fielder. 

“Oh, yes, here it is. Two of spades 
again! There’d be no use, I suppose, 
in speaking to Hawkins, would there?” 
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"The Black Deuce lay uppermost.” 


I had let Fielder make the cards for 
me, and in the next pause I put my oar 
into the conversation. “You're the man 
to speak to Hawkins, Jim, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“ Well, I will, if you think it would do 
any good. What are you turning up, 
George?” as Jenkinson dealt. “ ‘Two 
of spades again! Did you ever know 
anything go round like that? Why, it’s 
the fourth time!” 

“ Yes, I saw a card turn up just like that 
four times,” said Carr, “once when I 
was playing —” 

I did not care now whether I had good 
or bad luck, and led carelessly. Then it 
was my turn to deal again. 

“ What’s trumps?” asked Fielder. 

“Two of spades!” shouted Carr. 

“Don’t believe it,” said Fielder; and 
I had to show it to him again before he 
would go on playing. 

**Yes,’”’ said Jenkinson, “you see I’ve 
been deaconing the cards.”’ 

His voice sounded a little unnatural, 
and we none of us believed him or paid 
him any attention. We had not said 
half we wanted to say about our election- 





eering schemes; yet when it was Field- 
er’s turn to deal again and there was 
another opportunity, we were all silent. 
The cards dropped regularly into their 
places, and the Black Deuce turned up 
again at the end. 

Fielder pushed his chair back from the 
table. ‘Don’t you keep your cards 
over there, George?”’ he asked, pointing 
to the cupboard over the fireplace. 

Jenkinson nodded. Fielder rose slowly 
and deliberately, got out two new packs 
which had not been used, and brought 
them to the table. He ran through both 
of them, counting them and looking at 
the cards, then pushed them along to 
Carr. “Cut, and seé what comes up. 
We'll see if there’s anything in it.”’ 

We all looked on without speaking, 
then drew a long breath of relief. It 
was the queen of diamonds. 

“Well, that’s broken it. Let’s take 
these cards now,” said Fielder, gathering 
them up. “Tl cut again for you, Sam; 
it’s your turn.” 

He pushed the cards toward Carr, and 
there was a general movement among us, 
as if we had been freed from some in- 
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visible weight. But before we had had a 
minute to enjoy the sensation, there was 
a gasp from Fielder, and I, who was look- 
ing at him, saw that in pushing the pack 
from him he had faced some of the cards, 
and the Black Deuce lay uppermost. 
Fielder just looked at it; then, before 
any of us knew what he was about, he 
was off his chair and down on the floor. 
I always thought when people fainted 
away they turned pale; I never expected 
them to turn green and purple and all 
the colors of the rainbow, as he did. | 
don’t know what would have become of 
him if Carr and I had been alone with 
him. Fortunately Jenkinson, who meant 
to be a doctor and had heard some of 
the medical lectures, knew enough to 
stretch him flat on the floor and leave 
him to himself. He began to come to 
in a minute ; but when he tried to get up 
he would turn green again and fall back. 
Jenkinson made him lie still. Carr took 
to the sofa and put his feet up as if the 
floor were dangerous, and I felt too shaky 
to leave my chair at the table. 

Suddenly Fielder sat up. “I’m all 
right now ; but it’s no go, — there’s some- 
thing to pay in those cards! Do you 
know the last time, a fortnight ago, 
when — when Steve was here, —the last 
card he turned up was the Black Deuce? 
I remember it particularly. See here, 
Will, are you at the table? Ask if Steve 
wants to say anything to us, and turn up 
a card.” 

I shuffled the pack a few times and 
turned up. 

“ What is it?” called Fielder. 

“Why,” said I, blankly, “it’s the queen 
of diamonds again.” 

“ Ask him if he wants to say anything 
of what we’ve been talking about,” went 
on Fielder, “and shuffle them well first.’ 

I shuffled and cut again. 

“ What is it?’ called Carr from his sofa. 

I held up the queen still again. 

“That means yes,” said Fielder. 

Jenkinson, good fellow, came to share 
my labors and took up the other pack. 

“That’s right,’”’ said Fielder, “ now 
we'll find out. He wants to give us some 
message about Converse.” 

“Ask him if he likes what we’re do- 
ing,” put in Carr. 
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Jenkinson shuffled, and held up the 
Black Deuce. 

“That means no,” said Fielder, drop- 
ping down on the floor again. ‘No, 
I’m all right, George, I tell you. Ask 
him if that’s all he wants to say.” 

I shuffled my pack. It was the Black 
Deuce again. 

“Oh, can’t you burn it 
claimed Carr, in a shrill 
sounded like a child crying. 

‘Just be quiet, Sam, will you!” 

“JT don’t mind the queen,” wailed 
Carr, “but when it comes to that Black 
Deuce! Ask him something he can an- 
swer yes to.” 

“ Ask if he has a message to any of 
us,’’ said Fielder. 

It was Jenkinson’s turn. He shuffled 
and turned up a card, which, without 
showing to any of us, he slipped back 
into the pack and hid as fast as possible. 

“Was it no?” said Fielder. ‘“ Ask 
him, then, if he has a message for Rick 
Converse.” 

“ Yes,” said I, turning up the queen 
from my pack. 

“Ask him what it is. No, we can’t 
ask that way, it’s only yes or zo.” 

“ Let’s ask if it concerns him most,” 
suggested I. 

Jenkinson shuffled his pack. 
he said. 

“It’s more to do with him than with 
Converse,” said Fielder, musing. ‘“ Ask 
him if it’s any weight on his mind.” 

“ Yes,” said I, showing my queen of 
diamonds. 

“You keep on asking him that way,” 
called out Carr. 

“Ask him if he feels he ever injured 
Rick!” said Fielder. 

“ Yes,” said Jenkinson. Then after a 
pause, “Shall we ask if he wants to ask 
pardon?” 

“No, don’t you,” shrieked Carr, “ you'll 
bring back that /azng again, if you do!” 
“No, we haven’t,”’ said I, “ it’s yes.” 

“We can’t ask him what it’s for,” 
said Fielder. ‘Ask him if it was any- 
thing that happened this year.” 

* Yes,” said Jenkinson. 

“ Anything in January?” 

“© Yes,” said I in my turn. 

“ What day, I wonder,” said Fielder. 
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Jenkinson, who had been shuffling me- 
chanically, turned up a card, the seven 
of clubs. 

“It was the seventh!” he called out. 

“The seventh, was it? ’”’ said Fielder. 

I turned up the ten of hearts. 

“That's nothing! You ask _ him, 
George.” 

Jenkinson turned up the four of dia- 
monds. 

“It’s all gone, they won’t do anything 
now,’’ said Fielder. “ It’s nothing but that 
he is uneasy about something that hap- 
pened in January, perhaps the seventh, 
and we’re to go and ask Converse’s 
pardon. Let’s go right off.” 

“We can’t go now, we'll be arrested 
if we do,” said Carr; “it’s after two 
o’clock. He'll be asleep.” 

Jenkinson turned upon him sternly. 
“Don’t you know,” he said, *‘ that Steve 
will be uneasy till we’ve done it? You 


go ahead, Jim, and we'll follow. Of 
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course we’ll have to wake him up! 

I don’t know how we got out into the 
street. Fielder and Jenkinson took the 
lead ; Sam Carr and I followed behind 
them. We knew nothing till the cold 
night air struck upon us and we found 
ourselves going down Brattle Street, 
where Converse lived in rooms in a 
private house. How to wake him was 
the question: but it was easily settied for 
us. Just as we reached the house a hack 
drove up, a man got out, and in the 
darkness we recognized ‘Talbot, who 
lodged in the same house and had been 
to Salem to an evening wedding and re- 
ception. He paid the driver and stood 
under the gas post fumbling for his latch 
key when Fielder stepped up to him. 

“Ts Converse at home?” 

* I suppose so, yes,” said Talbot, look- 
ing at us all suspiciously. 

“Tell him to come down and see us; 
we have something very important to tell 
him.” 

Talbot made no answer, but turned 
the key of the front door. We kept so 
close behind him that he could not get 
in and lock us out, as he would evidently 


have liked to do. The house inside was 


perfectly quiet and deadly dark, except 
for one gas light turned very low down 
in the hall. 
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“Tell Converse we want to see him, 
or we'll go and wake him up ourselves,” 
said Fielder authoritatively, and the wed- 
ding guest we had pressed into our ser- 
vice obeyed. I thought afterwards it was 
strange he did not make more fuss about 
it, but nothing seemed strange that 
night. 

We waited in the hall, none of us 
speaking a word, but listening to the 
subdued noises upstairs. At last Con- 
verse appeared in dishabille, looking 
very cross at being awakened from a 
sound sleep. 

“What do you want of me?” 

“We have very important business 
with you,” said Fielder. ‘Can we come 
into the parlor?—and we’ll tell you 
about it.” 

Every one we met seemed to knock 
under to us at once. Converse muttered 
something about its being dreadfully cold 
at that hour, but he led the way into tie 
parlor, shut the door behind us, and lit 
the gas. ‘Then he looked round from 
one to the other of us. 

“What's the matter with you all, have 
you seen a ghost? ” 

“We have not seen him,” said Fielder, 
“but it comes to the same thing. We 
have a message for you from Steve Har- 
ley.”’ 

Converse’s jaw dropped and he tum- 
bled into a chair. ‘“ What, — what, 
what do you mean?” 

“We were all playing whist in Jenkin- 
son’s rooms,’”’ began Fielder. ‘ We were 
just beginning to talk about you, when 
Grant, who was sitting in Steve’s place, 
turned up a two of spades for trumps. 
It was the last trump Steve had turned 
up when he was playing a fortnight ago. 
I know, for I remember particularly 
something he said about the Black 
Deuce. Then I turned up the same 
card, then Sam, and it went all around, 
turning up every time. After it came to 
me the second time I got another pack 
to see—” While Fielder had been 
speaking a gradual change had_ been 
coming over Converse’s face. We did 
not guess what it portended, till he 
jumped from his chair and, getting close 
to Fielder, almost collared him. 

«And you come and wake me up and 
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‘*What's the matter with you all? 


say that you have a message from Steve 
Harley, and then tell me about your luck 
in cards and your trumps! If—if I 
didn’t think you’d been taking too much 
of something, I—I would cut you all 
forever after! How dare you mix up 
his name and memory with such hum- 
bug?” 

His anger fell on us like a dash of 
cold water on a wandering brain. It 
brought us all to our feet and to our 
We seemed no longer in a maze, 
but Fielder held his ground. 

“Rick Converse, you may cut us all if 
you like, —I am going to tell you about 
it. The Black Deuce came up in an- 
other pack after the queen of diamonds, 
which we found meant yes.” 

“And what’s there strange about 
that?” thundered Converse, who we 
feared would rouse the town. “ Didn’t 
I read only yesterday of a man in a 
London club who held all the thirteen 
trumps? Anything can happen in cards. 
You don’t deserve to have been Steve 


senses. 








Have you seen a ghost?” 


Harley’s friends. You weren’t good 
enough to black his boots. Don’t tell 
me any more. It’s indecent, — it’s blas- 
phemous ! ” 

“T’ll tell you in five words,”’ persisted 
Fielder, “Steve does not want us to do 
anything to prevent your being president, 
and he wants to ask your forgiveness for 
something that happened on the seventh 
of last January, — that’s all.” 

“ He never did anything to me at all,” 
said Converse. “ There never was a single 
time that he did or said anything that 
anyone need ask pardon for. Go back 
to your lying cards and leave me alone ! 
The seventh of January, — oh!” 

His face changed again ; it was evident 
that he remembered something. 

Fielder said nothing more. He had 
delivered his message, and sat silent in 
the armchair, his head resting on his 
hand. 

Jenkinson came forward. ‘Converse ! 
We’ve all made fools of ourselves before 
you, perhaps. NowI think you shouldn’t 
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mind telling us anything you remember. 
We'll agree to say nothing about it all 
around. We do want to know it.” 

Jenkinson, always friendly, was a better 
fellow for a confessor than Jim Fielder. 
Converse looked at him as if entreating 
to be let off, — then said slowly, “On the 
seventh we went in town to that reception 
at Mrs. Orme’s — it was an awful crowd 

” He seemed to wish to wander from 
the subject, but our eyes all fixed upon 
him forced him back to it. He went on, 
slower and slower. ‘Steve and I were 
walking through the grounds, and we saw 
a car just started. I hulloed and ran to 
get on it. Steve was close to me, when 
he stopped and leaned against the fence. 
He said, ‘I can’t keep up with you any 
more, go ahead!’ I ran and jumped 
on. I didn’t ask the conductor to wait 
for anybody. I went in town, and I 
don’t know what he did, for I didn’t see 
him when I got there.” 

“Oh, you shouldn’t think of that,” 
said Jenkinson, warmly. “Of course 
everybody jumps on cars first. You 
wouldn’t have thought of it at all if some- 
thing hadn’t happened afterwards.” 

Fielder looked up suddenly. ‘“ Don’t 
you believe,” he said, “ that that was the 
only time Steve ever grudged your push- 
ing ahead of him as you were always 
doing?” 

He seemed to have run a dagger into 
Converse, and Jenkinson interposed 
hastily. 

“Oh, we can’t tell that ; you and Steve 
were always friends. I don’t think we 
ought to go into it any more. We shall 
make ourselves crazy if we do. What 
we ought to do now is all to go home and 
go to bed; and if we’ve got you up ona 
false scent, why, you see, we shall feel 
sillier about it in the morning than you 
will. We’d better go.” 

We stalked out into the hall. Jenkin- 
son stayed to try and get Converse to 
promise he would go upstairs; but Con- 
verse did not seem to notice him, and 
when we had the front door open he had 
to run after us that he might not be shut 
into the house. 

“There!” said I, when we were in 
the street, “you'll see it won’t make any 
difference to him at all. He’ll go on 





pushing just the same. He’s making up 
already to that Anne Shirley, who never 
would look at him when Steve was round. 
He just wants her for the position she 
would give him, — and he’ll be president, 
of course, anyway.” 

“Well, let him be,’ said Fielder; 
“don’t you think Steve is better off? 
See, Will,” he added, abruptly changing 
the subject, “ how can I get off from go- 
ing to your aunt’s on Tuesday? I shan’t 
go, — I'll never take a hand again.” 

** Afraid the cards will sell you another 
time?’ asked Carr almost lightly, as an 
early milk cart rumbled by and seemed 
to connect us with the world of daylight 
once more. 

Jenkinson kushed him up, but I was 
at a loss what to answer. My aunt had 
asked Fielder to a whist party of older 
people especially because he was such a 
crack player; he had accepted, and 
there was no good excuse that I could 
give for him, unless he would suddenly 
sham severe illness. As it turned out, 
Uncle Will’s gout put off the party, and 
Fielder afterwards declined all such invi 
tations. From that day to this he has 
never touched a card. 

“Don’t think of it now,” said Jenkin- 
son, soothingly; ‘we'll all go to bed. 
I'll go with you, Jim.” 

But Fielder had gone off into the 
darkness before any one could follow 
him. 

When I met him the next day he 
seemed just like himself, less changed 
than either Jenkinson or Carr. Jenkin- 
son said nothing of what had happened, 
but was particularly affectionate, almost 
petting, in his manner to us all. Carr 
was so nervous that for a few days it 
seemed really as if he had a fit of St. 
Vitus’ dance. 

But whether Converse was as changed 
as we were, I cannot say. He was class 
president, of course. He is making a 
fortune at law now, going into politics, 
and will probably be president of the 
country before he dies; but he never 
speaks to us if he can help it. When he 
sees one of us coming he turns down 
another street. If he meets one of us 
in Boston face to face, he steps out of 
the way and lets us pass by first. 
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GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


By William P. Andrews. 


He bore the lotus through a desert land, 
And wove soft spells with his enchanter’s wand, 
A fair mirage to cheer the soul and soothe ; 


(5j toto urbane, with charm of ageless youth, 


A tranquil stream, whose depths, so clear and smooth, 
Held all bright stars of heaven, a gleaming band ; 
Folly and Wrong there self-convicted stand, 

Glassed in those smiling, earnest deeps of truth. 


A gentle man! He bore Truth’s shining shield, 

Sans peur et sans reproche ; and when the foe, 
Rapacious, toward his country turned their prow, 

- He, like the quiet sage, could calmly wield 

Her sunbeams, flashing from that flaming field — 
And o’er those scornful hosts Oblivion’s salt seas flow. 
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WHITTIER was preéminently the poet of New 
England. There has indeed been no New Eng- 
land poet for whom New England itself has not 
largely furnished material and inspiration. Em- 
erson goes with us from the Boston Tea-party and 
Concord Bridge to Monadnoc. Longfellow is 
our companion in’ every place which his own life 
touched — in the beautiful town of his youth, 
“‘that is seated by the sea,” in the halls of Bow- 
doin, in the shades of Cambridge; he is with us 
when we hear the bells of Lynn from Nahant, 
as Whittier is with us when we hear the bells of 
Newburyport from Salisbury Beach; he is with us at 
the Old Mill at Newport and in the Arsenal at 
Springfield, making each mysterious and awful 
like Stonehenge and the Tower; in “The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish ” and “The New England 
Tragedies,” he brings us closer to the spirit of the 
simple and severe life of the men of Plymouth and 
of the days of the witchcraft horror and the per- 
secution of the Quakers than any of the chroni- 
clers have brought us. How full, too, of Lowell 
is Cambridge — how full is Lowell’s volume of 
New England places, of New England men, and 
of the New-England temper and idea! Closer 
than any othet does Lowell stand to Whittier as 
poet of New England; the two must be welded 
together into one, to give to the New England 
mind its adequate poetic expression. With all his 
fondness for New England subjects, with all his 
love of local associations and all his loyal Ameri- 
canism, Longfellow was not a typical New Eng- 
lander in the sense that Lowell was, or Whittier. 
So far as temperament and genius went, it would 
have been much the same had he found his home 
at Cambridge on the Cam instead of Cambridge 
on the Charles, and had he chosen the cathedral 
town or the Devonshire cottage or Whitehall for 
his men and women to live and move in, instead 
of Plymouth and Salem and Boston. But Lowell 
and Whittier cannot be conceived of off of the 
New England ground, without the New England 
traditions behind them, and the New England 
blood flowing in their veins. And Whittier 
smacks more of the New England soil than 
Lowell, is more exlusively New Englander, stands 
closer to the people, just as Burns smacks more of 
the soil than Scott in Scotland, though Burns in 
temperament and genius is far more like Lowell 
than like Whittier, if more like Whittier in train- 
ing and environment. 

ae 

Whittier’s first published book was devoted to 
New England. It was a little collection of 
sketches and poems which he had contributed 
to the New England Weekly Review, at Hart- 
ford, during his connection with that paper in 
1830-31, and was entitled, “ Legends of New 
England, in Prose and Verse.” This volume 
was afterwards suppressed, as was his next signifi- 
cant venture, also touching New England history, 
the poem “Moll Pitcher,” published in 1832. 
His third important work, “ Mogg Megone,” 
fest published in 1836, continued to hold the first 








place in the successive editions of his poems, 
saving only the Proem which he placed before 
the table of contents, up to the issue of the 
new Riverside Edition, where it is relegated to a 
humble place in the appendix, with the curt re- 
mark: “ Looking at it at the present time, it sug- 
gests the idea of a big Indian strutting about in 
Sir Walter Scott’s plaid.” This is a good critical 
judgment; and yet this early poem has a very 
genuine interest for one who is contemplating 
Whittier as the poet of New England. “ The 
story of Mogg Megone,’” he said in the little 
prefatory note which has hitherto accompanied 
the poem, “has been considered by the author 
only as a framework for sketches of the scenery 
of New England and of its early inhabitants. 
In portraying the Indian character, he has fol- 
lowed, as closely as his story would admit, the 
rough but natural delineations of Church, May- 
hew, Charlevoix, and Roger Williams.” The 
New England landscape, the old Indian life, the 
pages of the colonial annalists — these were what 
he loved to study, and these furnish the themes 
for how many of his poems! The pictures of 
the Saco hurrying down to the sea, of Norridge- 
wock in the autumnal sunshine, and of the capes 
and islands of Penobscot Bay, in this early poem, 
remain among the most beautiful of Whittier’s 
New England landscape pictures. 

There are a hundred New England places which 
the New Englander and the wanderer hither can 
henceforth never look upon save with Whittier’s 
eyes and through the atmosphere which Whittier 
created. The writer of the opening article in 
this Whittier number of the magazine has pic- 
tured in a most interesting way the homes and 
haunts of the poet in his native Essex, and traced 
the geography of the various New-England bal- 
lads. Whittier loved to give his poems a geo- 
graphical setting, loved to set one poem of acticn 
or of meditation within another poem of place, 
loved to paint this hilltop or this shore where 
he thought thus or where he and his friend spoke 
soandso. “The Last Walk in Autumn,” “ The 
Chapel of the Hermits,” ‘ Miriam,” ‘The 
Preacher,” “The Tent on the Beach,” all are 
such poems within poems. 

“Its windows flashing to the sky, 
Beneath a thousand roofs of brown, 

Far down the vale, my friend and I 

Beheld the old and quiet town. 

“ Awhile my friend with rapid search 
O’erran the landscape. ‘ Yonder spire 
Over gray roofs, a shaft of fire; — 

What is it, pray?’ ‘The Whitefield Church. 

There rest the marvellous prophet’s bones.’ 

Then as our homeward way we walked, 

Of the great preacher’s life we talked; 

And through the mystery of our theme 

The outward glory seemed to stream, 

And Nature’s self interpreted 

The doubtful record of the dead.’ 


So, with a glimpse at the steeples of Newbury- 
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port, at the meadow-lands under the crimson- 
tinted clouds, and the white sails of ships beyond, 
he passes on, in ‘* The Preacher,” to his searching 
study of Whitefield and Edwards and of what 
was strong and what was dreadful in the old New 
England theology. 

Most beautiful, as of course most important, of 
all the poems of this class, — most beautiful and 
most important artistically, perhaps, of all the 
poet’s works, save “Snow-Bound” alone, — is 
“The Tent on the Beach.” The descriptions 
here of Salisbury Beach, where the three friends 
pitched their tent, near the mouth of the Merri- 
mac, 


“Whence, sometimes, when the wind was light, 
And dull the thunder of the beach, 
They heard the bells of morn and night 
Swing, miles away, their silver speech,” 


and where the Poet reads his poems to the Trav- 
eller and the Man of Books, —these descriptions 
are so charming and make such a part of the very 
texture of the work, that Salisbury Beach becomes 
forever the poet’s property, sealed with his seal, 
as the Wayside Inn at Sudbury belongs chiefly 
forever to the verse of Longfellow. Most of the 
single poems embodied in ‘The Tent on the 
Beach ” — “ The Wreck of Rivermouth ” (Hamp- 
ton River), “The Grave by the Lake” ( Winni- 
piseogee), “ The Changeling ” (one of the witch- 
craft ballads), “The Maids of Attitash” (Atti- 
tash is the name of a large and beautiful lake in 
the northern part of Amesbury), “The Dead 
Ship of Harpswell,” “The Palatine” (the old 
ship wrecked on the rocks of Manisees), and 
“Abraham Davenport” (the strong old Stam- 
ford legislator) — are New England poems; “ The 
Brother of Mercy ” and “ Kallundberg Church ” 
alone in the collection deal with foreign subjects. 

The Tent on the Beach was pitched at the 
very mouth of the Merrimac. The Merrimac 
was Whittier’s Jordan — he loves to think of it 
in that sacred way. From mouth to source, he 
knew it all, and loved it all; and its waters rush 
or murmur or placidly reflect the sky in a score 
of his poems. No poet ever did more for Jordan, 
Tiber, Thames or Rhine than Whittier for the 
Merrimac. Because he lived beside it, it has a 
brighter place in American song than any other 
American stream, although not the noblest nor 
the fairest even of New England rivers. In the 
little poem, “The First Flowers,” he says won- 
deringly : 

** Earth’s rocky tablets bear forever 
The dint of rain and small bird’s track. 
Who knows but that my idle verses 
May leave some trace by Merrimack!” 

The thought was a prophetic thought. As 
Burns’s songs will hover above the Ayr and be 
echoed in its ripples long after every new bridge 
that may span it shall have grown old, so Whit- 
tier’s verses will be heard by the Merrimac as 
long as men hear its waters rustle by the shore or 
thunder at the dam. One of the first poems 
which Whittier ever wrote — written in the same 
year (1825) as that on “The Deity,” which his 
sister sent to Garrison’s Free Press at Newbury- 
port— was upon “The Vale of the Merrimac.” 


He did not choose to let it appear afterwards in 
his regular collections, but he gives it a place in 
the appendix to the new edition of his works. 

The most beautiful lines in the poem “ Pen- 
tucket”’ are those which paint the Merrimac 
speeding along its bed by moonlight, a silent wit- 
ness of the bloody tragedy upon its banks. The 
three poems, “Our River,” “ Revisited,” and 
“The Laurels,” are all full of the sentiment in- 
spired by the river as seen from “The Laurels,” 
the beautiful country seat upon its banks, 
where he loved to visit with his friends. Most 
important of these Merrimac poems is that which 
bears the title, “The Merrimac,” in which the 
poet turns back from the Hudson, the Mohawk, 
the Potomac and the Susquehanna to the stream 
of his fathers, with new love —as he had turned 
his thoughts to it, in “ Our River,” from the Arno, 
Rhine and Doon. The poem “ June on the Mer- 
rimac,” unrolls the panorama of homely human 
life among the villages and farms along the river’s 
banks beneath the skies of June. 

Haverhill, the poet’s birthplace, and Amesbury, 
so long his home, both lie upon the Merrimac, 
the latter at the point where “the swift Powow’”’ 
flows into the larger stream. ‘The Powow also 
comes often into Whittier’s verses, — most beau- 
tifully in the little poem of “The Fountain,” in 
which the poet preserves the tradition of a lone 
Indian, whose warrior sires had dwelt upon the 
hills beside the river when only a mighty wood, 
where the deer kept his covert, had thrown its 
shadows down their sides, coming back to see 
gloomy bridges now striding the clear waters and 
sullen smoke hanging over the black forges, and 
to hear wheels jar and iron clang, and turning 
sadly away wondering how his fathers ever loved 
to linger here. 

Haverhill always retained a warm place in the 
poet’s heart. It was fitting that his friends 
should gather there, as they have just done, at 
the old place immortalized in “ Snow-Bound,” for 
the beautiful memorial service. 


“In sunny South and prairied West 
Are exiled hearts remembering still, 
As bees their hive, as birds their nest, 
The homes of Haverhill.” 


So he sang in the little poem on “ Kenoza 
Lake.” This beautiful lake in East Haverhill was, 
as the poet himself tells us, the “ Great Pond ” of 
his boyhood. This poem, which gave it the name 
of Kenoza (the Indian word for Pickerel), was 
read at the opening of a public park upon its 
shores in 1859. For the opening of the Haverhill 
library in 1875, he wrote the song entitled “‘ The 
Library.” 

‘* Hampton Beach,” “ The River Path,” “ Skip- 
per Ireson’s Ride,” “ The Swan Song of Parson 
Avery,” “Abram Morrison,” “The Countess,’ 
“The Garrison of Cape Ann,” “The Double- 
Headed Snake of Newbury,” “The Sycamores,” 
“Cobbler Keezar’s Vision.” “The Prophecy of 
Samuel Sewall,” — all these and how many more 
are Essex poems, poems of landscape or poems 
of legend, most of them bursting somewhere into 
lines revealing the poet’s dominant feeling, so ten- 
derly expressed in one of the sweet cantos of 
“The Bridal of Pennacook ” : 
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“ The hills are dearest which our childish feet 
Have climbed the earliest; and the streams 
most sweet 
Are ever those at which our young lips drank.” 
“Cobbler Keezar’s Vision” is an Essex pro- 
phecy, like that of Samuel Sewall. The old judge 
prophesies that 


- 


* As long as Plum Island, to guard the coast, 


As God appointed, shall keep its post, 


So long shall Christians here be born, 

Grow up and ripen as God’s sweet corn!’ 

Cobbler Keezar,a noted character among the 
early settlers in the valley of the Merrimac, “a 
tough old Teuton,” holds up his lapstone, in the 
poem, —a mystic lapstone wrought by a mighty 
magician from a fragment of moonstone in the 
tower of Nettesheim,— making a lens of it, 
through which he gazes a century and a half into 
the future of Essex and the Merrimac, and tells 
his neighbors what he sees. It is a picture of 
Whittier’s own Essex, which he sees. 





*¢ Still ran the stream to the river, 
And river and ocean joined; 
And there were the bluffs and the blue sea line, 
And cold north hills behind. 


But the mighty forest was broken 
By many a steevled town, 

By many a white-walled farm-house, 
And many a garner brown. 


Turning a score of mill-wheels, 
The stream no more ran free; 
White sails on the winding river, 

White sails on the far-off sea.” 


He sees, too, priest and Quaker living kindly 
together, no stocks, no gallows-tree, no worry 
over ranters, no witches to drown, young men 
and maidens as gay as at a fete at Bingen or at 
Frankfort fair, and he wonders whether the old 
folk would know their children. 

As the old cobbler used his mystic lapstone to 
look forward, Whittier is always holding up for 
us his mystic lens through which to let us look 
backward upon the New England past. He loves 
its veriest horrors and superstitions as material of 
poetry, sure as he always is to point the moral, 
and loves to throw over all “ the light which never 
was.”’ ** Flow has New England's romance fled!” 
he laments in one place, cataloguing with almost 
as much pathos and regret as sportiveness the 
old-time illusions, and not contemplating with 
fondness at all “‘ our modern Yankee,”’ who sees 


“ Nor omens, spells, nor mysteries; 
And naught above, below, around, 
Of life or death, of sight or sound, 
Whate’er its nature, form or look, 
Excites his terror or surprise, — 
All seeming to his knowing eyes 
Familiar as his ‘ catechize,’ 

Or Webster’s Spelling-Book ! ” 


He cannot brook the decay of romance. He 
cannot look out upon his own surroundings or 
backward upon the past of his own New England 
save with the romantic eye. His effort is always 
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to make his reader and his neighbor feel that 
romance is as truly here as in the lands of story, 
and he loves the themes which help this feeling. 
“T trust,” he sings, in the opening of “The 
Bridal of Pennacook,” 


“That some, who sigh, while wandering in 

thought, 

Pilgrims of Romance o’er the olden world, 

That our broad land, — our sea-like lakes and 
mountains 

Piled to the clouds, — our rivers overhung 

By forests which have known no other change 

For ages, than the budding and the fall 

Of leaves, — our valleys lovelier than those 

Which the old poets sang of, —should but 
figure 

On the apocryphal chart of speculation 

As pastures, wood-lots, mill-sites, with the 
privileges, 

Rights and appurtenances, which make up 

A Yankee Paradise, — unsung, unknown, 

To beautiful tradition; even their names, 

Whose melody yet lingers like the last 

Vibration of the red man’s requiem, 

Exchanged for syllables significant 

Of cotton-mill and rail-car, will look kindly 

Upon this effort to call up the ghost 

Of our dim past.” 


Whether it be past or present that he sings of, 
everywhere we find this imperious instinct to dis- 
count the centuries with their haze and ivy, and 
see the now and here as the most poetic eye has 
looked back to the most poetic then and there. 
He will make 


“ Free-limbed Dianas on the green, 
Loch Katrine’s Ellen, or Undine,” 


of the girls who handle the oars for the excur- 
sion on the Artichoke, 


“The forms of which the poets told, 
The fair benignities of old, 
Were doubtless such as you; 
What more than Artichoke the rill 
Of Helicon? Than Pipe-stave hill 
Arcadia’s mountain-view ? 


The beauty which old Greece or Rome 
Sung, painted, wrought, lies close at home; 
We need but eye and ear 
In all our daily walks to trace 
The outlines of incarnate grace, 
The hymns of gods to hear! 


” 


The same thought speaks in “Sunset on the 
Bearcamp ”’: 
“A waif from Carroll’s wildest hills, 
Unstoried and unknown; 
The ursine legend of its name 
Prowls on its banks alone; 
Yet flowers as fair its slopes adorn 
As ever Yarrow knew, 
Or, under rainy Irish skies, 
By Spenser’s Mulla grew.” 


The Book-man, in “ The Tent on the Beach,” 
recognizes this quality in the poet, this imperative 
love and necessity to idealize the common, and 
says laughingly : 
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«‘ Why, you shall sit in Ramsay’s place, 
And, with his Gentle Shepherd, keep 
On Yankee hills immortal sheep, 
While lovelorn swains and maids the seas be- 
yond 
Hold dreamy tryst around your huckleberry- 
pond.” 


This disposition to idealize the landscape and 
the life which lay closest to him was more than a 
poetic feeling with Whittier, — it was a religious 
feeling. All nature and all humanity were 
freighted for him with the divine message, and 
that part of nature and of humanity which was 
before his eyes spoke clearest and loudest. “The 
harp at Nature’s advent strung” never ceased to 
play to his attuned and reverent ear; all the earth 
was one great temple, and every land — most of 
all that spread before his loving eyes —a Pales- 
tine. 


«What unseen altar crowns the hills 

That reach up stair on stair? 

What eyes look through, what white wings fan 
These purple veils of air? 

What Presence from the heavenly heights 
To those of earth stoops down? 

Not vainly Hellas dreamed of gods 
On Ida’s snowy crown!” 


So he exclaims in the beautiful poem, “ Sunset 
on the Bearcamp,” from which we have already 
quoted. The more important and still more beau- 
tiful expressions of the feeling, with which “ The 
Tent on the Beach” concludes and with which 
““The Chapel of the Hermits” both begins and 
ends, are so familiar that it is only necessary here 
to mention them. It is the Palestinian phrase 
which Whittier —true son of the fathers of New 
England — chiefly uses, and which best fits his 
thought. He is not quite at home ever on Ida 
or by Helicon or with “the gods”; he is the 
most self-conscious and the poorest possible of 
pagans. He is a Hebrew, not a Greek — this 
Puritan Quaker. It is Horeb and Galilee into 
which his religious imagination simply and natur- 
ally metamorphoses Powow Hill and Attitash. 


“ The heavens are glassed in Merrimac,—- 
What more could Jordan render back ?” 


Of all the poems of Whittier the home lover, 
there is none so beautiful, we think, as there is 
none so considerable, save only “ Snow-Bound,” 
as “The Last Walk in Autumn.” It is a piece 
of self-revelation as strong and noble as it is ten- 
der and affectionate. The poet here opens his 
heart to us,and shares with us the motives, the 
longings, the nourishments and the loves of his 
life. The quick portraits of the friends who 
came to him in his quiet village home — Emerson, 
Taylor, Sumner—are drawn as finely as those 
others, of Taylor and Fields, in “ The Tent on 
the Beach.” The friends in the library, always 
with him, the priests, the poets, the sages, Bacon, 
Pascal, are remembered almost as lovingly. But 
the most beautiful verses are those which breathe 
his fondness for his native hills. He is not with- 
out dreams of Syrian sands and Alpine snows, of 
Venice, the Arno, and the Alhambra; 
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“ But scarce would Ceylon’s breath of flowers be 


sweet, 
Could I not feel thy soil, New England, at my 
feet. 


At times I long for gentler skies, 
And bathe in dreams of softer air, 
But homesick tears would fill the eyes 
That saw the Cross without the Bear.” 


But it is not the New England hills alone 
which have his tribute in this beautiful poem, but 
the homes which nestle among them, the homes 
of freedom, of strenuous effort, of the homely 
virtues, of purity and love. These were what en- 
deared his native soil to the heart of Whittier, 
and these are what he commemorates so often in 
his verse. The call of duty made kim, almost his 
whole life long, the burning poet of reform and 
of affairs; but how much more dear to him 


“Some song of private worth, 
Some homely idyl of my native North,” 


he has told us with deep feeling in the epilogue 
to “The Panorama,” in ** The Summons,” and in 
other places. Even while the war raged, he chose 
to turn at times to such subjects as “ Amy Went- 
worth” and “The Countess,” justifying himself 
by appeal to precedent. 


“ As Niirnberg sang while Wittenberg defied, 
And Kranach painted by his Luther’s side, 
And through the war-march of the Puritan, 
The silver stream of Marvell’s music ran, 
So let the household melodies be sung, 

The pleasant pictures on the wall be hung.” 


When Whittier went away from his Essex 
home, it was usually to follow the Merrimac to its 
sources. The country about Winnipiseogee and 
Chocorua was especially dear to him, dearer than 
the bolder mountain scenery beyond, and there is 
a large group of poems which have served to 
stamp this as “ Whittier land” almost as truly 
as Essex itself. The story of “The Bridal of 
Pennacook” is told by the poet to his friends 
while for a time they make their home 


“in that quiet inn 
Which looks from Conway on the mountains 
piled 
Heavily against the horizon of the North” ; 
and the prologue is a record of their wanderings 
in that region and up the Pemigewasset. “The 
Lakeside,” “The Grave by the Lake,” and “ Sum- 
mer by the Lakeside,” 


are all Winnipiseogee 
poems. 


“The Hill-top” of the poem bearing 
that name overlooks “ mountain-girdled Squam.” 
The “ Mountain Pictures” are of Franconia from 
the Pemigewasset and Monadnock from Wachu- 
set. The scene of “Mary Garvin” is in the 
valley of the Saco. 
“From the heart of Waumbek Methna, from the 
lake that never fails, 
Falls the Saco in the green lap of Conway’s 
intervales; 
There, in wild and virgin freshness, its waters 
foam and flow, 
As when Darby Field first saw them, two hun- 
dred years ago.” 
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To the beautiful “Sunset on the Bearcamp” 
we have already twice referred. But by far the 
most beautiful of all these New Hampshire poems 
is “ Among the Hills.” The scene of this tender 
and charming story, one of the most charming 
which Whittier tells, is “beside the Bearcamp 
Water”? Each verse of the poem is an exquisite 
picture, or a fine reading of the heart of man or 
woman; and the prelude is a pastoral full of 
striking contrasted lessons. The poet pictures 
with sympathy and power the hard side of that 
New Hampshire country life,— 


“ How wearily the grind of toil goes on 
Where love is wanting, how the eye and ear 
And heart are starved amidst the plenitude 
Of nature, and how hard and colorless 
Is life without an atmosphere.” 
He paints the shiftlessness, the ugliness, the 
rubbish, 


“And, in sad keeping with all things about 
them, 

Shrill, querulous women, sour and sullen men, 
Untidy, loveless, old before their time, 
With scarce a human interest save their own 
Monotonous round of small economies, 
Or the poor scandal of the neighborhood. 
Church-goers, fearful of the unseen Powers, 
But grumbling over pulpit-tax and pew-rent, 
Saving, as shrewd economists, their souls 
And winter pork with the least possible outlay 
Of salt and sanctity.” 


Nowhere else does Whittier depict so strongly 
the opposite of those things which he loves to 
celebrate in the New England home. As against 
all this, he exclaims, in the spirit of Emerson in 
“ Monadnoc ” 


“Our yeoman should be equal to his home 
Set in the fair, green valleys, purple walled, 
A man to match his mountains, not to creep 
Dwarfed and abased below them.” 


How happy were it, 


“Tf more and more we found the troth 
Of fact and fancy plighted, 
And culture’s charm and labor’s strength 
In rural homes united! ” 


Such a home Whittier shows us in “ Among 

the Hills.” 
ate 

If Whittier has thus connected himself in our 
thoughts with so much in the New England land- 
scape, so has he connected himself with many 
chapters of old New England history. In “ The 
Northmen ” and “ Norembega,” he takes us back 
to the very twilight time. The poem “ Lexing- 
ton” is a noble tribute to the “embattled farm- 
ers” of 1775. But it is chiefly to the colonial 
era that he turns, the time especially of the 
witchcraft horrors and the persecution of the 
Quakers, which so deeply affected the mind of 
Longfellow also and furnish the subjects of his 
“New England Tragedies.” To these two epi- 
sodes Whittier devotes so many poems that they 
constitute a notable department of his work. 


“ Mabel Martin ” and “ The Witch of Wenham’ 
are graphic pictures of the time when the most 
tragical of New England superstitions swept over 
Essex. ‘ Cassandra Southwick,” “ The Exiles,” 
and the “ King’s Missive” full the same office 
with reference to the persecution of the Quakers. 
The vision of the days to come, when Boston 
should be “Christian liberty’s chosen home,’’ to 
which the old Upsall gives voice, from the door 
of his Red Lion Inn, in the latter poem, is one 
of the noblest passages in Whittier. Not many 
of Whittier’s poems directly touch Boston itself. 
“The Emancipation Group ’’ was a dedication of 
our statue of Lincoln and the slave. 
in Boston” preserves the tradition of a me- 
morable plea for toleration and freedom in the 
early days of Boston — Robert Calef being a 
sturdy merchant who dared denounce the cre- 
dulity and bigotry of Cotton Mather. “In the 
Old South” is another of the Quaker poems, tell- 
ing the story of the half-crazed, half-naked girl 
who came and stood in the Old South Church, 
crying ** Repent!” and pleading for equality, and 
was whipped through the streets of the town. 


“But the words she uttered that day nor fire 
could burn nor water drown;” 


and the poet closes with an apostrophe to the 
Old South as to-day the chosen temple of free- 
dom. 


* And now whenever a wrong is done, 
It thrills the conscious walls; 
The stone from the basement cries aloud 
And the beam from the timber calls. 


There are steeple-houses on every hand, 
And pulpits that bless and ban; 

And the Lord will not grudge the single church 
That is set apart for man. 


So long as Boston shall Boston be, 
And her bay-tides rise and fall, 

Shall freedom stand in the Old South Church, 
And plead for the rights of all!” 


“The Quaker of the Olden Time,” “ The 
Meeting,” and “First-day Thoughts,” are all 
beautiful expressions of the poet’s own love for 
the Quaker tradition and the Quaker ways. 
“The Quaker Alumni,” read at the anniversary 
of the Friends’ School at Providence in 1860, is 
a fine vindication of early Quakerism, and “A 
Spiritual Manifestation,” read at Brown Uni- 
versity in 1870, is a tribute to Roger Williams 
for the noble spirit of toleration shown by him 
both toward the Quakers and more troublesome 
people in the first Rhode Island days. 

* x 

Into what we have called Whittier’s poems of 
New England landscape, as into the poems of 
New England history, there constantly come 
tender and beautiful bits of homely human life : 
“ Among the Hills,’’? furnishes a good _illustra- 
tion of this. But there is besides a whole great 


group of poems relating directly and entirely 
to the life, the surroundings and sentiments and 
character of the people,—the New England 
country people, the village folk, and the mem 
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and women and children of the farm. “Snow- 
Bound,” of course, is the preéminent example 
-dear to the New England heart, as the “ De- 


serted Village” and the “Cotter’s Saturday 
Night” to the hearts of all men. ‘“ Maud 
Muller,” “The Yankee Girl,” “The Pump- 
kin,” ‘¢ April,” “ My Playmate,” “The May- 
flowers,’ ‘Telling the Bees,’? “For an Au- 
tumn Festival,’? “The Old Burying-Ground,’’ 


—these belong to this homely and charming 
class of poems. Many — “The Barefoot Boy ’’ 
is the masterpiece in this kind —are poems of 
boyhood; and through many there runs a deli- 
cate, often pathetic thread of reminiscence. “ In 
School-Days,’’? and * To my Old Schoolmaster ”’ 
contain lifelike pictures of the old New Eng- 
land district school. The stirring “Songs of 
Labor,’ —“ The Ship Builders,’ “The Shoe- 
makers,’? “The Drovers,’? “The Fishermen,’’ 
“The Huskers,” “The Corn Song,” “The 
Lumbermen’’ —all are songs of New England 
labor and laborers. The last of these is crisp 
and breezy with the air of the Maine woods. — 


“ Where the crystal Ambijejis 

Stretches broad and clear, 

And Millnoket’s pine-black ridges 
Hide the browsing deer; 

Where, through lakes and wide morasses, 
Or through rocky walls, 

Swift and strong, Penobscot passes, 
White with foamy falls; 

Where, through clouds, are glimpses given 
Of Katahdin’s sides, — 

Rock and forest piled to heaven, 
Torn and ploughed by slides! 


” 


“The Corn Song ’’ should take its place, along 
with Miss Proctor’s noble poem recently pub- 
lished, “ Columbia’s Emblem,”’ at the forefront in 
all the papers spread abroad by the people who 
are commending the Indian corn for adoption as 
our national plant; for it goes directly to the 
popular heart. 

“Tfeap high the farmer’s wintry hoard! 

Heap high the golden corn! 
No richer gift has autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn! 


All through the long, bright days of June 
Its leaves grew green and fair, 

And waved in hot midsummer’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 


And now with autumn’s moonlit eves, 
Its harvest-time has come, 

We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 


Let other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 
The orange from its glossy green, 
rhe cluster from the vine; 


But let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod; 

Still let us, for his golden corn, 
Send up our thanks to God! ”’ 


Notable revelations of the heart of Whittier, and 
not to be forgotten in any survey of his poems of 
New England, are the poems addressed by him 
to great New England men, his friends. Many 
of these are devoted to his Anti-slavery friends — 
the lines to Garrison, to Channing, to Rantoul, to 
Sumner, to the Sewalls, to Lydia Maria Child. 
The poem on William Francis Bartlett is a beau- 
tiful tribute to that youthful hero. ‘The lines 
addressed to Bayard Taylor and to James T. 
Fields bring to remembrance the bright portraits 
of those two dear friends of the poet, in “ The 
Tent on the Beach.’’ “ Among the Hills ”’ is 
gracefully dedicated to Mrs. Fields. ‘The Prayer 
of Agassiz’’ preserves the memory of the 
reverent opening of the famous school at Peni- 
“Tchabod,’’ the bitter word with which 
the poet denounced and mourned for Webster 
after his terrible mistake in 1850, is a poem 
equalled in severity only by Browning’s “The 
Lost Leader.”’ In truth the poet himself 
came to feel, as passion subsided, that it was too 
severe; and “ The Lost Occasion ”’ is in a measure 
an atonement for it. The verses to “ Bryant on 
his Birthday’’ ciose with lines which would 
equally, in that war time, have fitted Whittier 
himself. 


kese. 


*“ Thank God! his hand on Nature’s keys 
Its cunning keeps at life’s full span; 
But dimmed and dwarfed, in times like these, 
The pget seems beside the man! 


So be it! let the gariands die, 

The singer’s wreath, the painter’s meed, 
Let our names perish, if thereby 

Our country may be saved and freed!” 


The last poem which Whittier wrote, we think, 
was his touching tribute to Dr. Holmes, which 
appeared just before the poet’s death, and is still 
so fresh in every memory that we do not need to 
quote it here. It will take its place beside that 
other poem, “ The Autocrat,’’ read at the Holmes 
breakfast. 


“ Long may he live to sing for us 
His sweetest songs at evening time, 
And like his Chambered Nautilus, 
To holier heights of beauty climb! ”’ 
x * 

The New England landscape, New England 
history, New England life, New England men — 
and, finally, we have everywhere in Whittier the 
appeal to the New England spirit. He loves to 
think of the virtues that thrive on the rugged 
soil, and of the schoolhouse on the hill. 


“ The riches of the Commonwealth 
Are free, strong minds, and hearts of health; 
And more to her than gold or grain, 


The cunning hand and cultured brain. 





For well she keeps her ancient stock, 
The stubborn strength of Pilgrim Rock; 
And still maintains, with milder laws 
And clearer light, the good old cause!” 


He is ever turning, to point his admonitions and 
warnings, to the old New England time, to the 
Pilgrim and Puritan, 
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“ Praise and thanks for an honest man ! — 
Glory to God for the Puritan! ” 


he exclaims, as he thinks of the conscientious 
mistakes and then of the sincere penitence of 
Samuel Sewall. In his stinging chastisement of 
the “sacrifice of man to gain,” in the poem 
“Moloch in State Street,” written in 1851, he 
cries: 
“ What faces frown upon ye, dark 

With shame and pain? 

Come these from Plymouth’s Pilgrim bark ? 
Is that young Vane?” 


When there was need of it, as in “The Pas- 
toral Letter,” he would turn to the shameful 
pages of New England's history, the days when 
pillory and whip coerced opinion, for parallels 
wherewith to rebuke the bigotry and inhumanity 
of his own time. 


“ And will ye ask me, why this taunt 
Of memories sacred from the scorner, 
And why with reckless hand I plant 
A nettle on the graves ye honor? 
Not to reproach New England’s dead 
This record from the past I summon, 
Of manhood to the scaffold led, 
And suffering and heroic woman. 
No—for yourselves alone, I turn 
The pages of intolerance over, 
That in their spirit, dark and stern, 
Ye haply may your own discover!” 
A pall falls upon the very New England land- 


scape, to his eyes, when a deed of shame is done 
in the land. Thus, in “ The Rendition”: 


“ All love of home, all pride of place, 
All generous confidence and trust, 
Sank smothering in that deep disgust 

And anguish of disgrace. 


Down on my native hills of June, 
And home’s green quiet, hiding all 
Fell sudden darkness like the fall 

Of midnight upon noon! ” 


The appeal is often to the spirit of the Revolu- 
tion, as well as to the Puritan time. The poem 
“To Faneuil Hall” is such an appeal. In “The 
Pine Tree” come the lines: 


“O my God! —for that free spirit, which of old 
in Boston town 
Smote the Province House with terror, struck 
the crest of Andros down ! — 
For another strong-voiced Adams in the city’s 
streets to cry, 
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‘Up for God and Massachusetts! —Set your 
feet on mammon’s lie! 
Perish banks and perish traffic, — spin your 
cotton’s latest pound, — 
But in Heaven’s name keep your honor, — 
keep the heart o’ the Bay State sound!’ ” 


He begins the poem “ New Hampshire,” writ- 
ten in 1845,— it is always important to note the 
dates of Whittier’s poems, — with the lines: 


“*God bless New Hampshire ! — from her granite 
peaks 
Once more the voice of Stark and Langdon 
speaks!” 


He loves to glory, as in the “Stanzas for the 
Times,” that 


“No seal is on the Yankee’s mouth, 
No fetter on the Yankee’s press! ” 


and he cries indignantly, in the “Song of the 

Free,” to those about him who would make truce 

with oppression : 

“ Where’s the New-Englander shamefuliy cower- 
ing?” : 


In the burning poem, “ Massachusetts to Vir- 
ginia,” he sweeps through every Massachusetts 
county from Hampshire to Barnstable, making all 
stand up like armed men, to denounce the slave 
laws. In the poem, “Texas: Voice of New 
England,” he makes the flame-tongued heralds 
speak, 

“From Wachuset, lone and bleak, 
Unto Berkshire’s tallest peak ’’; 


and he makes all New England rise with prom- 
ises of blessing upon Delaware if she acts bravely 
on the bill for the abolition of slavery, in 1847. 


“Vermont shall bless thee; 
peaks, 

And vast Katahdin o’er his woods, shall wear 

Their snow-crowns brighter in the cold keen 
air; 

And Massachusetts, with her rugged cheeks 

O’errun with grateful tears, shall turn to thee, 

When, at thy bidding, the electric wire 

Shall tremble northward with its words of fire; 

Glory and praise to God! another State is 
free!” 


and the granite 


Our saintly and heroic poet’s benediction rests 
on our New England hills, it rests upon our his- 
tory, upon our homes, upon our hearts. 
great legacy; it is a solemn call. 


It is a 
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